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O sleep bath fallen on her steadfast 

y) be eyes 

Ag r» 
# That look towards Agia o’er Ionian seas, 


y 4 
yp Till, star by star, the dawning Cyelades 


Are touehed with light. Ob! Hear ye not 
Ber sighs? 
Mer eager lips burn with the burning skies 
At noon, and fiery sunset lights upon 
Mer forehead, Por she turneth towards the Sun, 
And all ber soul dies with bim when be dies. 


Though never more the Sun-god’s face shall shine 
On thine, uplifted in its eestagy, 

Though ceased the singing of the voice divine, 
And eold the scornful heart of deity, 

Thou, Clytie, art vietop—love is thine, 


And love’s immortal hope and memory. 
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II. 
Art thou asleep and dreaming of the light, 


Thou, doomed to darkness, sun-enehanted flower ! 


















Slow turning on thy stem, as each slow hour 

Sieals through the shadowed chambers of the night? 

Well knowest thou what time the East is bright, 

For all ihe rbythmie pulses of the morn 

Throb in thy veins, and golden hope, new- 
born, 


Makes thy leaves tremble with a dim delight. 


Ob, soul of Clytic! Not all in vain 






Thou lookest unto him who wills thy woe, 
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LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RECOGNITION. 





UR applicant for the post of secretary entered the street of 
Lord Ormont’s London house, to present himself to his boy- 
hood’s hero by appointment. 

He was to see, perhaps to serve, the great soldier. Things 
had come to this; and he thought it singular. But for the 
previous introduction to Lady Charlotte, he would have thought 
it passing wonderful. He ascribed it to the whirligig. 

The young man was not yet of an age to gather know- 
ledge of himself and of life from his present experience of 
the fact, that passionate devotion to an object strikes a vein 
through circumstances, as a travelling run of flame darts the 

seeming haphazard zigzags to catch at the dry of dead wood amid the damp; and 

when passion has become quiescent in the admirer, there is often the unsubsided 
first impulsion carrying it on. He will almost surely embrace his idol with one or 
other of the senses. 

Weyburn still read the world as it came to him, by bits, marvelling at this and 
that, after the fashion of most of us. He had not deserted his adolescent’s hero, or 
fallen upon analysis of a past season. But he was now a young man, stoutly and 
cognisantly on the climb, with a good aim overhead, and green youth’s enthusiasms 
a step below his heels: one of the lovers of life, beautiful to behold, when we spy 
into them; generally their aspect is an enlivenment, whatever may be the carving 
of their features. For the sake of holy unity, this lover cf life, whose gaze was to 
the front in hungry animation, held fast to his young dreams, perceiving a soul of 
meaning in them, though the fire might have gone out; and he confessed to a 
past pursuit of delusions. Young men of his kind will have, for the like reason, 


a similar rational sentiment on behalf of our world’s historic forward march, while 
Copyright 1894, in the United States of America, according to the Act of Congress by George Meredith. 
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admitting that history has to be taken from far backward if we would gain 
assurance of man’s advance. It nerves an admonished ambition. 

He was ushered into a London house’s library, looking over a niggard enclosure 
of gravel and dull grass, against a wall where ivy dribbled. An armchair was 
beside the fireplace. To right and left of it a floreate company of books in 
high cases, paraded shoulder to shoulder, without a gap, grenadiers on the line. 
Weyburn read the titles on their scarlet-and-blue facings. They were approved 
English classics; honoured veterans, who have emerged from the conflict with 
contemporary opinion, stamped excellent, or have been pushed by the roar of 
contemporaneous applauses to wear the leather-and-gilt uniform of our Immortals, 
until a more qualmish posterity disgorges them. ‘The books had costly bindings. 
Lord Ormont’s treatment of literature appeared to resemble Lady Charlotte’s, in 
being reverential and uninquiring. ‘The books she bought to read were Memoirs of 
her time by dead men and women once known to her. ‘These did fatigue duty in 
cloth or undress. It was high drill with 
all of Lord Ormont’s books, and there 
was not a modern or a minor name 
among the regiments. ‘They smelt 
strongly of the bookseller’s lump lots by 
order ; but if a show soldiery, they were 
not a sham, like a certain row of venerably- 
titled backs, that Lady Charlotte, without 
scruple, left standing to blow an ecclesi- 
astical trumpet of empty contents ; any 
one might have his battle of brains with 
them, for the turning of an absent key. 

The door opened. Weyburn bowed 
to his old star in human shape: a grey 


head on square shoulders filling the door- 
way. He had seen at Olmer Lady 
Charlotte’s treasured miniature portrait of 
her brother ; a perfect likeness, she said 
—complaining the next instant of in- 
justice done to the fire of his look. 

Fire was low down behind the eyes at 

“A grey head on square shoulders filling the doorway.” present. They were quick to scan and 
take summary of their object, as the young man felt while observing for himself. 
Height and build of body were such as might be expected in the brother of Lady 
Charlotte and from the tales of his prowess. Weyburn had a glance back at Cuper’s 
boys listening to the tales. 

The soldier-lord’s manner was courteously military—that of an established superior 
indifferent to the deferential attitude he must needs exact. His curt nick of the head, 
for a response to the visitor’s formal salutation, signified the requisite acknowledgment, 
like a city creditor’s busy stroke of the type-stamp receipt upon payment. 

The ceremony over, he pitched a bugle voice to fit the contracted area: “I hear 
from Mr. Abner that you have made acquaintance with Olmer. Good hunting 
country there.” 

“Lady Charlotte kindly gave me a mount, my lord.” 

“TI knew your father by name—Colonel Sidney Weyburn. You lost him at 
Toulouse. We were in the Peninsula; I was at Talavera with him. Bad day for 
our cavalry.” 
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“Our officers were young at their work then.” 
“They taught the Emperor’s troops to respect a charge of English horse. It 
was teaching their fox to set traps for them.” 

Lord Ormont indicated a chair. He stood. 

“The French had good cavalry leaders,” Weyburn said, for cover to a continued 
study of the face. 

“ Montbrun, yes; Murat, Lassalle, Bessitres. Under the Emperor they had.” 

“Vou think them not at home in the saddle, my lord?” 

“Frenchmen have nerves; horses ave nerves. ‘They pile excitement too high. 
When cool, they’re among the best. None of them had head for command of all 
the arms.” 

“One might say the same of Seidlitz and Ziethen ?” 

“Of Ziethen. Seidlitz had a wider grasp, I suppose.” He pursed his mouth, 
pondering. “No; and in the Austrian service, too; generals of cavalry are left to 
whistle for an independent command. ‘There’sa jealousy of our branch!” The injured 
warrior frowned and hummed. - He spoke, his thought mildly: “‘ Jealousy of the name 
of soldier in this country! Out of the service, is the place to recommend. Td have 
advised a son of mine to train for a jockey rather than enter it. We deal with that 
to-morrow, in my papers. You come to me? Mr. Abner has arranged the terms ? 
So I see you at ten in the morning. I am glad to meet a young man—Englishman 
—who takes an interest in the service.” 

Weyburn fancied the hearing of a step; he heard the whispering dress. It 
passed him; a lady went to the armchair. She took her seat, as she had moved, 
with sedateness, the exchange of a toneless word with my lord. She was a brune. 
He saw that when he rose to do homage. 

Lord Ormont resumed: ‘Some are born to it, must be soldiers ; and in peace 
they are snubbed by the heads; in war they are abused by the country, They 
don’t understand in England how to treat an army; how to make one either ! 

“The gentleman—Mr. Weyburn: Mr. Arthur Abner’s recommendation,” he 
added, hurriedly, with a light wave of his hand and a murmur, that might be the 
lady’s title ; continuing: “ A young man of military tastes should take service abroad. 
They’re in earnest about it over there. Here they play at it; and an army’s shipped 
to land without commissariat, ambulances, medical stores, and march against the 
odds, as usual—if it can march !” 

“ Albuera, my lord ?” 

“Our men can spurt, for a flick o’ the whip. They’re expected to be constantly 
ready for doing prodigies—to repair the country’s omissions. All the country cares 
for is to hope Dick Turpin may get to York. Our men are good beasts; they give 
the best in ’em, and drop. More’s the scandal to a country that has grand material 
and overtasks it. A blazing disaster ends the chapter !” 

This was talk of an injured veteran. It did not deepen the hue of his 
ruddied skin. He spoke in the tone of matter of fact. Weyburn had been prepared 
for something of the sort by his friend, Arthur Abner. He noted the speaker’s 
heightened likeness under excitement to Lady Charlotte. Excitement came at an 
early call of their voices to both; and both had handsome, open features, bluntly 
cut, nothing of aquiline or the supercilious ; eyes bluish grey, in arched recesses, horny 
between the thick lids, lively to shoot their meaning when the trap-mouth was active ; 
effectively expressing promptitude for combat, pleasure in attack, wrestle, tug, whatever 
pertained to strife ; an absolute sense of their right. 

As there was a third person present at this discussion of military topics, the 
silence of the lady drew Weyburn to consult her opinion in her look. 
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LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 371 

It was on him. Strange are the woman’s eyes which can unoffendingly assume 
the privilege to dwell on such a living object as a man without becoming gateways 
for his return look, and can seem in pursuit of thoughts while they enfold. They 
were large dark eyes, eyes of southern night. They sped no shot; they rolled 
forth an envelopment. A child among toys, caught to think of other toys, may 
gaze in that way. But these were a woman’s eyes. 

He gave Lord Ormont his whole face, as an auditor should. He was interested 
besides, as he told a ruffled conscience. He fell upon the study of his old hero 
determinedly. 

The pain of a memory waking under pillows, unable to do more than strain 
for breath, distracted his attention. ‘There was a memory: that was all he knew. 
Or else he would have lashed himself for hanging on the beautiful eyes of a woman. 
To be seeing and hearing his old hero was wonder enough. 

Recollections of Lady Charlotte’s plain hints regarding the lady present resolved 
to the gross retort, that her eyes were beautiful. And he knew them—there 
lay the strangeness. They were known beautiful eyes, in a foreign land of night 
and mist. 

Lord Ormont was discoursing with racy eloquence of our hold on India: his 
views in which respect were those of Cuper’s boys. Weyburn ventured a dot-running 
description of the famous ride, and out flew an English soldier’s grievance. But 
was not the unjustly-treated great soldier well rewarded, whatever the snubs and 
the bitterness, with these large dark eyes in his house, for his own? Eyes like 
these are the beginning of a young man’s world; they nerve, inspire, arm him, 
colour his life; he would labour, fight, die for them. It seemed to Weyburn a 
blessedness even to behold them. So it had been with him at the early stage ; 
and his heart went swifter, memory fetched a breath. Memory quivered eyelids, 
when the thought returned—of his having known eyes as lustrous. First lights 
of his world, they had more volume, warmth, mystery—were sweeter. Still, these 
in the room were sisters to them. ‘They quickened throbs; they seemed a throb 
of the heart made visible. 

That was their endowment of light and lustre simply, and the mystical curve 
of the lids. For so they could look only because the heart was disengaged from 
them. They were but heavenly orbs. 

The lady’s elbow was on an arm of her chair, her forefinger at her left temple. 
Her mind was away, one might guess; she could hardly be interested in talk of 
soldiering and of foreign army systems, jealous English authorities and officials, 
games, field-sports. She had personal matters to think of. 

Adieu until to-morrow to the house she inhabited! The street was a banishment 
and a relief when Weyburn’s first interview with Lord Ormont was over. 

He rejoiced to tell his previous anticipations that he had not been disappointed ; 
and he bade hero-worshippers expect no gilded figure. We gather heroes as we go, 
if we are among the growing: our constancy is shown in the not discarding of 
our old ones. He held to his earlier hero, though he had seen him, and though 
he could fancy he saw round him. 

Another, too, had been a hero-lover. How did that lady of night’s eyes come 
to fall into her subjection ? 

He put no question as to the name she bore; it hung in a black suspense— 
vividly at its blackest illuminated her possessor. A man is a hero to some effect 
who wins a woman like this; and, if his glory bespells her, so that she flings all 
to the winds for him, burns the world; if, for solely the desperate rapture of belonging 
to him, she consents of her free will to be one of the nameless and discoloured, 
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he shines in a way to make the marrow of men thrill with a burning envy. For 
that must be the idolatrous devotion desired by them all. 

Weyburn struck down upon his man’s nature—the bad in us, when beauty of 
woman is viewed; or say, the old original revolutionary, best kept untouched ; 
for a touch or a meditative pause above him, fetches him up to roam the civilised 
world devouringly and lawlessly. It is the special peril of the young lover of life, 
that an inflammability to beauty in women is at a breath intense with him. He is, 
in truth, a thinly sealed volcano of our imperishable ancient father, and has it in 
him to be the multitudinously-amorous of the mythologic Jove. Give him head, 
he can be civilisation’s devil. Is she fair and under a shade ?—then is she doubly 
fair. ‘The shadow about her secretes mystery, just as the forest breeds romance : 
and mystery is a measureless realm. If we conceive it, we have a mysterious claim 
on her who is the heart of it. 

He marched on that road to the music of sonorous brass for some drunken 
minutes. 

The question came, What of the man who takes advantage of her self-sacrifice ? 

It soon righted him, and he did Lord Ormont justice, and argued the case against 
Lady Charlotte’s naked hints. 

This dark-eyed heroine’s bearing was assured, beyond an air of dependency. 
Her deliberate short nod to him at his leave-taking, and the toneless few words she 
threw to my lord, signified sufficiently that she did not stand defying the world or 
dreading it. 

She had by miracle the eyes which had once charmed him—could again—would 
always charm. She reminded him of Aminta Farrell’s very eyes under the couchant- 
dove brows—something of her mouth, the dimple running from a corner. She had, 
as Aminta had, the self-collected and self-cancelled look, a realm in a look, that was 
neither depth nor fervour, nor a bestowal, nor an allurement ; nor was it an exposure, 
though there seemed no reserve. One would be near the meaning in declaring 
it to bewilder men with the riddle of open-handedness. We read it—all may read it— 
as we read inexplicable plain life; in which let us have a confiding mind, despite 
the blows at our heart, and some understanding will enter us. 

He shut the door upon picture and speculations, returning to them by another 
door. ‘The lady had not Aminta’s freshness: she might be taken for an elder 
sister of Aminta. But Weyburn wanted to have her position defined before he set 
her beside Aminta. He writhed under Lady Charlotte’s tolerating scorn of “the young 
woman.” It roused an uneasy sentiment of semi-hostility in the direction of my 
lord ; and he had no personal complaint to make. 

Lord Ormont was cordial on the day of the secretary’s installation; as if—if 
one might dare to guess it—some one had helped him to a friendly judgment. 

The lady of Aminta’s eyes was absent at the luncheon table. She came into the 
room a step, to speak to Lord Ormont, dressed for a drive to pay a visit. 

The secretary was unnoticed. 

Lord Ormont put inquiries to him. at table, for the why of his having avoided 
the profession of arms; and apparently considered that the secretary had made a 
mistake, and that he would have committed a greater error in becoming a soldier— 
“in this country.” A man with a grievance is illogical under his burden. He 
mentioned the name “Lady Ormont ” distinctly during some remarks on travel. 
Lady Ormont preferred the Continent. 

Two days later she came to the armchair, as before, met Weyburn’s eyes when 
he raised them; gave him no home in hers—not a temporary shelter from the 
pelting of interrogations. She hardly spoke. Why did she come? 
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But how was it that he was drawn to think of her? Absent or present, she 
was round him, like the hills of a valley. She was round his thoughts—caged them ; 
however high, however far they flew, they were conscious of her. 

She took her place at the midday meal. She had Aminta’s voice in some tones ; 
a mellower than Aminta’s—the voice of one of Aminta’s family. She had the trick 
of Aminta’s upper lip in speaking. Her look on him was foreign; a civil smile 
as they conversed. She was very much at home with my lord, whom she rallied 
for his addiction to his Club at a particular hour of the afternoon. She conversed 
readily. She reminded him incidentally that her aunt would arrive early next day. 
He informed her, some time after, of an engagement “ to tiffin with a brother officer,” 
and she nodded. 

They drove away together while the secretary was at his labour of sorting the 
heap of autobiographical scraps in a worn dispatch-box, pen and pencil jottings 
tossed to swell the mass when they had relieved an angry reminiscence. He 
noticed, heedlessly at the moment, feminine handwriting on some few clear sheets 
among them. 

Next day he was alone in the library. He sat before the box, opened it and 
searched, merely to quiet his annoyance for having left those sheets of the fair 
amanuensis unexamined. ‘They were not discoverable. They had gone. 

He stood up at the stir of the door. It was she, and she acknowledged his bow; 
she took her steps to her chair. 

He was informed that Lord Ormont had an engagement, and he remarked, “I 
can do the work very well.” She sat quite silent. 

He read first lines of the scraps, laid them in various places, as in a preparation 
for conjurer’s tricks at cards; refraining from a glance, lest he should disconcert the 
eyes he felt to be on him fitfully. 

At last she spoke, and he knew Aminta in his hearing and sight. 

“Ts Emile Grenat still anglomane ?” 

An instant before her voice was heard he had been persuading himself that 
the points of unlikeness between his young Aminta and this tall and stately lady 
of the proud reserve in her bearing flouted the resemblance. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH THE SHADES OF BROWNY AND MATEY ADVANCE AND RETIRE. 


“EMILE is as anglomane as ever, and not a bit less a Frenchman,” Weyburn 
said, in a tone of one who muffles a shock at the heart. 

“Tt would be the poorer compliment to us,” she rejoined. 

They looked at one another; she dropped her eyelids, he looked away. 

She had the grand manner by nature. She was the woman of the girl once 
known. 

“A soldier, is he?” 

“Emile’s profession and mine are much alike, or will be.” 

“A secretary ?” 

Her deadness of accent was not designed to carry her opinion of the post of 
secretary. 

It brought the reply: “We hope to be schoolmasters.” 

She drew in a breath; there was a thin short voice, hardly voice, as when 
one of the unschooled minor feelings has been bruised. After a while she said: 

“Does he think it a career?” 
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“ Not brilliant.” 

“He was formed for a soldier.” 

“He had to go as the road led.” 

“A young man renouncing ambition !” 

“ Considering what we can do best.” 

“Tt signifies the taste for what he does.” 

“Certainly that.” 

Weyburn had senses to read the word “schoolmaster” in repetition behind her 
shut mouth. He was sharply sensible of a fall. 

The task with his papers occupied him. If he had a wish, it was to sink so 
low in her esteem as to be spurned. A kick would have been a refreshment: 
Yet he was unashamed of the cause invoking it. We are instruments to the 
touch of certain women, and made to play strange tv .>s. 

“Mr. Cuper flourishes ?” 

“The school exists. I have not been down there. I met Mr. Shalders 
yesterday. He has left the school.” 

“You come up from Olmer?” 

“JT was at Olmer last week, Lady Ormont.” 

An involuntary beam from her eyes thanked him for her title at that juncture 
of the dialogue. She grew more spirited. 

“ Mr. Shalders has joined the Dragoons, has he ?” 

“The worthy man has a happy imagination. He goes through a campaign 
daily.” 

“Tt seems to one to dignify his calling.’ 

“T like his enthusiasm.” 

The lady withdrew into her thoughts; Weyburn fell upon his work. 

Mention of the military cloak of enthusiasm covering Shalders, brought the 
scarce credible old time to smite at his breast, in the presence of these eyes. A 
ringing of her title of Lady Ormont rendered the present time the incredible. 

“T can hardly understand a young Frenchman’s not entering the army,” she 
said. 

“The Napoleonic legend is weaker now,” said he. 

“The son of an officer! ” 

** Grandson.” 

“Tt was his choice to be,—he gave it up without reluctance ?” 

“Emile obeyed the command of his parents,” Weyburn answered; and he was 
obedient to the veiled direction of her remark, in speaking of himself: “I had a 
reason, too.” 

“One wonders !” 

“Tt would have impoverished my mother’s income to put aside a small allow- 
ance for me for years. She would not have hesitated. I then set my mind on 
the profession of schoolmaster.” 

“Emile Grenat was a brave boy. Has he no regrets ? ” 

“Neither of us has a regret.” 

“ He began ambitiously.” 

“Tt’s the way at the beginning.’ 

“Tt is not usually abjured.” 

“T’m afraid we neither of us ‘dignify our calling,’ by discontent with it!” 

A dusky flush, worth seeing, came on her cheeks. “I respect enthusiasms,” 
she said, and it was as good to him to hear as the begging pardon, though 
clearly she could not understand enthusiasm for the schoolmaster’s career. 


’ 


, 
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Light of evidence was before him, that she had a friendly curiosity to know 
what things had led to their new meeting under these conditions. He sketched 
them cursorily: there was little to tell—little, that is, appealing to a romantic 
mind for interest. Aware of it, by sympathy, he degraded the narrative to a flat- 
ness about as cheering as a suburban London Sunday’s promenade. Sympathy 
caused the perverseness. He felt her disillusionment, felt with it and spread a 
feast of it. She had to hear of studies at Caen and at a Paris Lycée; French 
fairly mastered ; German, the same ; Italian, the same ; after studies at Heidelberg, 
Asti and Florence ; between four and five months at Athens (he was needlessly 
precise), in tutorship with a young nobleman: no events, nor a spot of colour. 
Thus did he wilfully, with pain to himself, put an extinguisher on the youth 
painted brilliant and eminent in a maiden’s imagination. 

“So there can no longer be thought of the army,” she remarked; and the 
remark had a sort of sigh, though her breathing was equable. 

“Unless a big war knocks over all rules and the country comes praying us to 
serve,” he said. 

“You would not refuse then?” 

“Not in case of need. One may imagine a crisis when they would give com- 
missions to men of my age or older for the cavalry—heavy losses of officers.” 

She spoke, as if urged by a sting to revert to the distasteful: “That pro- 
fession—must you not take . . . enter into orders if you would... if you aim at 
any distinction ?” 

“And a member of the Anglican Church would not be allowed to exchange his 
frock for a cavalry sabre,” said he. “That is true. I do not propose to settle 
as a schoolmaster in England.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“On the Continent.” 

“Would not America be better? ” 

“Tt would not so well suit the purpose in view for us.” 

“There are others besides ?” 

“ Besides Emile, there is a German and an Italian and a Swiss.” 

“Tt is a Company?” 

“ A Company of schoolmasters! Companies of all kinds are forming. Colleges 
are Companies. And they have their collegians. Our aim is at pupils; we have 
no ambition for any title higher than School and Schoolmaster; it is not a 
Company.” 

So, like Nature parading her skeleton to youthful adorers of her face, he 
insisted on reducing to hideous material wreck the fair illusion, which had once 
arrayed him in alluring promise. 

She explained: “I said, America. You would be among Protestants in 
America.” 

“Catholics and Protestants are both welcome to us, according to our scheme. 
And Germans, French, English, Americans, Italians, if they will come; Spaniards 
and Portuguese, and Scandinavians, Russians as well. And Jews; Mahommedans, 
too, if only they will come! ‘The more mixed, the more it hits our object.” 

“You have not stated where on the Continent it is to be.” 

“The spot fixed on is in Switzerland.” 

“You will have scenery.” 

“T hold to that, as an influence.” 

A cool vision of the Bernese Alps encircled the young schoolmaster; and she 
said, “It would influence girls, I daresay.” 
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“A harder matter with boys, of course—at first. We think we may make it 


serve.” 
“And where is the spot? Is that fixed on?” 
“Fifteen miles from Berne, on elevated land, neighbouring a water, not quite ’ 


to be called a lake, unless in an auctioneer’s advertisement.” 

“T am glad of the lake. I could not look on a country home where there was 
no swimming. You will be head of the school ?” 

“There must be a head.” 

“Is the school likely to be established soon?” 








“You have your work to do, Mr. Weyburn.” 


He fell into her dead tone: “ Money is required for establishments. I have a 
Reversion coming some day; I don’t dabble in fost obits.” 

He waited for further questions. They were at an end. 

“You have your work to do, Mr. Weyburn.” 

Saying that, she bowed an implied apology for having kept him from it, and 
rose. She bowed again as she passed through the doorway, in acknowledgment of 





his politeness. 
Here, then, was the end of the story of Browny and Matey. Such was his 
thought under the truncheon-stroke of their colloquy. Lines of Browny’s letters 
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were fiery waving ribands about him, while the coldly gracious bow of the lady 
wrote Finis. 

The gulf between the two writings remained unsounded. It gave a heave to 
the old passion, but stirred no new one; he had himself in hand now, and he 
shut himself up when the questions bred of amazement buzzed and threatened to 
storm. After all, what is not curious in this world? ‘The curious thing would be 
if curious things should fail to happen. Men have been saying it since they 
began to count and turn corners. And let us hold off from speculating when 
there is or but seems a shadow of unholiness over that mole-like business. There 
shall be no questions; and as to feelings, the same. ‘They, if petted for a moment 
beneath the shadow, corrupt our blood. Weyburn was a man to have them by 
the throat at the birth. 

Still they thronged ; heavy work of strangling had to be done. Her tone of 
disappointment with the schoolmaster bit him, and it flattered him. The feelings 
leapt alive, equally venomous from the wound and the caress. ‘They pushed to 
see, had to be repelled from seeing, the girl Browny in the splendid woman ; they 
had lightning memories: not the pain of his grip could check their voice on the 
theme touching her happiness or the reverse. And this was an infernal cunning. 
He paused perforce to inquire, giving them space for the breeding of their multi- 
tudes. Was she happy? Did she not seem too meditative, enclosed, toneless, at 
her age? Vainly the persecuted fellow said to himself: “But what is it to me 
now ?”—The Browny days were over. The passion for the younger Aminta was 
over—buried ; and a dream of power belonging to those days was not yet more 
than visionary. It had moved her once, when it was a young soldier's. She 
treated the schoolmaster’s dream as vapour, and the old days as dead and ghostless. 
She did rightly. How could they or she or he be other than they were ! 

With that sage exclamation, he headed into the Browny days and breasted them ; 
and he had about him the living foamy sparkle of the very time, until the Countess 
of Ormont breathed the word “ Schoolmaster ” ; when, at once, it was dusty land where 
buoyant waters had been, and the armies of the facts, in uniform drab, with some 
feathers and laces, and a significant surpliced figure, decorously covering the wildest 
of Cupids, marched the standard of.the winking gold-piece, which is their nourishing 
sun and eclipser of all suns that foster dreams. 

As you perceive, he was drawing swiftly to the vortex of the fools, and round and 
round he went, lucky to float. 

His view of the business of the schoolmaster plucked him from the whirl. She 
despised it; he upheld it. He stuck to his view, finding their antagonism on the 
subject wholesome for him. All that she succeeded in doing was to rob it of the 
aurora colour clothing everything on which Matey Weyburn set his aim. Her 
contempt of it, whether as a profession in itself or as one suitable to the former young 
enthusiast for arms, dwarfed it to appear like the starved plants under Greenland skies. 
But those are of a sturdy genus ; they mean to live ; they live, perforce, of the right to 
live ; they will prove their right in a coming season, when some one steps near and 
wonders at them, and from more closely observing, gets to understand, learning that 
the significance and the charm of earth will be as well shown by them as by her 
tropical fair flaunters or the tenderly-nurtured exotics. 

An unopened coffer of things to be said in defence of—no, on behalf of—no, in 
honour of the Profession of Schoolmaster, perhaps to the convincing of Aminta, Lady 
Ormont, was glanced at; a sentence or two leapt out and stepped forward, and had 
to retire. He preferred to the fathering of tricky, windy phrases, the being under- 
valued—even by her. He was taught to see again how Rhetoric haunts, and Rhetoric 
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bedevils, the vindication of the clouded, especially in the case of a disesteemed 
Profession requiring one to raise it and impose it upon the antagonistic senses for the 
bewildering of the mind. One has to sound it loudly ; there is no treating it, as in 
the advocacy of the cases of flesh and blood, with the masterly pathos of designed 
simplicity. And Weyburn was Cuper’s Matey Weyburn still in his loathing of artifice 
to raise emotion, loathing of the affected, the stilted, the trumpet of speech—always 
excepting school-exercises in the tongues, the unmasking of a Catiline, the address of 
a General, Athenian or other, to troops. 

He kept his coffer shut ; and, for a consequence, he saw the contents as an avenue 
of blossom leading to vistas of infinite harvest. 

She was Lady Ormont: Aminta shared the title of his old hero! He refused to 
speculate upon how it had come to pass, and let the curtain hang, though dramas and 
romances, with the miracles involved in them, were agitated by a transient glimpse at 
the curtain. 

Well! and he hoped to be a member of the Profession she despised: hoped it 
with all his heart. And one good effect of his giving his heart to the hope was, that 
he could hold from speculating and from feeling, even from pausing to wonder at the 
most wonderful turn of events. Blessed antagonism drove him to be braced by 
thoughts upon the hardest of the schoolmaster’s tasks—bright winter thoughts, 
prescribing to him satisfaction with a faith in the sowing, which may be his only 
reaping. Away fly the boys in sheaves. After his toil with them, to instruct, restrain, 
animate, point their minds, they leave him, they plunge into the world and are gone. 
Will he see them again? It is a flickering perhaps. ‘To sustain his belief that he has 
done serviceable work, he must be sure of his having charged them with good matter. 
How can the man do it, if, during his term of apprenticeship, he has allowed himself 
to dally here and there, down to moony dreamings over inscrutable beautiful eyes of 
a married lady ; for the sole reason that he meets her unexpectedly, after an exchange 
of letters with her in long-past days at school, when she wes an inexperienced girl, 
who. knew not what she vowed, and he a flighty-headed youngster, crying out to be 
the arrow of any bow that was handy? Yes, she was once that girl, named Browny 
by the boys. 

Temptation threw warm light on the memory, and very artfully, by conjuring up 
the faces, cries, characters, all the fun of the boys. There was no possibility of 
forgetting her image in those days ; he had, therefore, to live with it and to live near 
the grown woman—Time’s present answer to the old riddle. It seemed to him that, 
instead of sorting Lord Ormont’s papers, he ought to be at sharp exercise. According 
to his prescript, sharp exercise of lungs and limbs is a man’s moral aid against 
temptation. He knew it as the one trusty antidote for him, who was otherwise the 
vessel of a temperament pushing to mutiny. Certainly it is the best philosophy youth 
can pretend to practise; and Lord Ormont kept him from it! Worse than that, the 
slips and sheets of paper in the dispatch-box were not an exercise of the mind even ; 
there was nothing to grapple with—no diversion ; criticism passed by them indulgently, 
if not benevolently. 

Quite apart from the subject inscribed on them, Weyburn had now and again a 
blow at the breast, of untraceable origin. For he was well enough aware that the old 
days when Browny imagined him a hero, in drinking his praises of a brighter, were 
drowned. They were dead ; but here was she the bride of the proved hero. His praises 
might have helped in causing her willingness—devotional readiness, he could fancy— 
to yield her hand. Perhaps at the moment when the hero was penning some of the 
Indian slips here, the boy at school was preparing Aminta; but he could not be 
responsible for a sacrifice of the kind suggested by Lady Charlotte. And no, there 
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had been no such sacrifice, although Lord Ormont’s inexplicable treatment of his 
young countess, under cover of his notorious reputation with women, conduced to the 
suspicion. 

While the vagrant in Weyburn was thus engaged, his criticism of the soldier-lord’s 
field-English on paper let the stuff go tolerantly unexamined ; but with a degree of 
literary contempt at heart for the writer who had that woman-scented reputation and 
expressed himself so poorly. ‘The sentiment was outside of reason. We do, never- 
theless, expect our Don Juans to deliver their minds a trifle elegantly, if not in classic 
English, on paper ; and when we find one of them inflicting cruelty, as it appears, and 
the victim is a young woman, a beautiful young woman, she pleads to us poetically 
against the bearish sentences of his composition. We acknowledge, however, that a 
mere sentiment, entertained possibly by us alone, should not be permitted to condemn 
him unheard. 

Lady Ormont was not seen again. After luncheon at a solitary table, the 
secretary worked till winter’s lamps were lit; and then shone freedom, with assurance 
to him that he would escape from the miry mental ditch he had been floundering 
in since Aminta revealed herself. Sunday was the glorious day to follow, with a 
cleansing bath of a walk along the southern hills; homely English scenery to~ show 
to a German friend, one of his “‘Company.” Half a dozen good lads were pledged 
to the walk ; bearing which in view, it could be felt that this nonsensical puzzlement 
over his relations to the moods and tenses of a married woman would be bounced 
out of recollection before nightfall. The landscape given off any of the airy hills 
of Surrey would suffice to do it. 

A lady stood among her boxes below, as he descended the stairs to cross the 
hall. He knew her for the person. Lady Charlotte called “the woman’s aunt,” 
whom Lord Ormont could not endure —a forgiven old enemy, Mrs. Nargett Pagnell. 

He saluted. She stared, and corrected her incivility with “ Ah, yes,” and a 
formal smile. 

If not accidentally delayed on her journey, she had been needlessly the cause 
why Lord Ormont hugged his Club during the morning and afternoon. Weyburn 
was pushed to think of the matter by remembrance of his foregone resentment at 
her having withdrawn Aminta from Miss Vincent’s three days earlier than the 
holiday time. The resentment was over; but a germ of it must have sprung from 
the dust to prompt the kindling leap his memory took, out of all due connection, 
like a lightning among the crags. It struck Aminta smartly. He called to mind 
the conversation at table yesterday. Had she played on Lord Ormont’s dislike of 
the aunt to drive him forth for some purpose of her own? If so, the little trick 
had been done with deplorable spontaneity or adeptness of usage. What was the 
purpose ?—to converse with an old acquaintance, undisturbed by Lord Ormont and 
her aunt? Neatly done, supposing the surmise correct. 

But what was there in the purpose? He sifted rapidly for the gist of the 
conversation ; reviewed the manner of it, the words, the sound they had, the feelings 
they touched; then owned that the question could not be answered. Owning, 
further, that the recurrence of these idiotic speculations, feelings, questions, wrote 
him down as both dull fellow and impertinent, he was enabled to restore Aminta 
to the queenly place she took above the schoolmaster, who was very soon laughing at 
his fever or flush of the afternoon. The day had brought a great surprise, nothing 
more. ‘Twenty minutes of fencing in the sa//e d’armes of an Italian captain braced 
him to health, and shifted scenes of other loves, lighter loves, following the Browny 
days—not to be called loves; in fact, hardly beyond inclinations. Nevertheless, 
inclinations are an infidelity. To meet a married woman, and be mooning over 
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her because she gave him her eyes and her handwriting when a girl, was enough to 
rouse an honest fellow’s laugh at himself, in the contemplation of his intermediate 
amorous vagabondage. Had he ever known the veritable passion after Browny sank 
from his ken? Let it be confessed, never His first love was his only true love, 
despite one shuddering episode, oddly humiliating to recollect, though he had not 
behaved badly. So, then, by right of his passion, thus did eternal justice rule it: that 
Browny belonged to Matey Weyburn, Aminta to Lord Ormont. Aminta was a 
lady blooming in the flesh, Browny was the past’s pale phantom ; for which reason 
he could call her his own, without harm done to any one, and with his usual 
appetite for dinner, breakfast, lunch, whatever the meal supplied by the hour. 

It would somewhat alarmingly have got to Mr. Weyburn’s conscience through 
a disturbance of his balance, telling him that he was on a perilous road, if his relish 
for food had been blunted. He had his axiom on the subject, and he was wrong 
in the general instances, for the appetites of rogues and ogres are not known to 
fail. As regarded himself, he was eminently right; and he could apply it to boys 
also, to all young people—the unlaunched, he called them. He counted himself 
among the launched, no doubt, and had breasted seas; but the boy was alive, a 
trencherman lad, in the coming schoolmaster, and told him profitable facts concerning 
his condition, besides throwing a luminous ray on the arcana of our elusive youthful. 
If they have no stout zest for eating, put QUERY against them. 

His customary enjoyment of dinner convinced Mr. Weyburn that he had not 
brooded morbidly over his phantom Browny, and could meet Aminta, Countess of 
Ormont, on the next occasion with the sentiments proper to a common official. 
Did she not set him a commendable example? He admired her for not concealing 
her disdain of the aspirant schoolmaster, quite comprehending, by sympathy, why 
the woman should reproach the girl who had worshipped heroes, if this was a 
full-grown specimen; and the reply of the shamed girl that, in her ignorance, 
she could not know better. He spared the girl, but he laughed at the woman he 
commended, laughed at himself. 

Aminta’s ‘humour was being stirred about the same time. She and her aunt 
were at the dinner-table in the absence of my lord. The dinner had passed with 
the stiff dialogue peculiar to couples under supervision of their inferiors ; and, as 
soon as the room was clear, she had asked her aunt, touching the secretary : “‘ Have 
you seen him?” 

Mrs. Nargett Pagnell’s answer could have been amusing only to one whose 
intimate knowledge of her found it characteristically salt; for she was a lady of 
speech addressed ever directly or roundabout to the chief point of business between 
herself and her hearer, and the more she was brief, oblique, far-shooting, the more 
comically intelligible she was to her niece. She bent her head to signify that she 
had seen the secretary, and struck the table with both hands, exclaiming : 

“Well, to be sure, Lord Ormont!” 

Their discussion, before they descended the stairs to dinner, concerned his lord- 
ship’s extraordinary indifference to the thronging of handsome young men around 
his young countess. 

Here, the implication ran, is one established in the house. 

Aminta’s thoughts could be phrased: “Yes, that is true, for one part of it.” 

As for the other part, the ascent of a Phoebus Apollo, with his golden bow 
and quiver off the fairest of Eastern horizon skies, followed .suddenly by the sight 
of him toppling over in Mr. Cuper’s long-skirted brown coat, with spectacles and 
cane, is an image that hardly exceeds the degradation she conceived. It was past 
ludicrous ; yet admitted of no woefulness, nothing soothingly pathetic. It smothered 
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and barked at the dreams of her blooming Spring of life, to which her mind had 


latterly been turning back, for an escape from sour, one may say cynical, reflections, 
the present issue of a beautiful young woman’s first savour of battle with the world. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN A MOOD OF LANGUOR. 


Up in Aminta’s amber dressing-room, Mrs. Nargett Pagnell alluded sadly to the long 
month of separation, and begged her niece to let her have in plain words an exact 


‘Mrs. Nargett Pagnell alluded sadly to the long month of separatiun. 


statement of the present situation ; adding, “Items will do.” Thereupon she slipped 
into prattle and held the field. 

She was the known, worthy, good, intolerable woman whom the burgess turns out 
for his world in regiments, that do and look and all but step alike; and they mean 
well, and have conventional worships and material aspirations, and very peculiar occult 
refinements, with a blind head and a haphazard gleam of acuteness, impressive to 
acquaintances, convincing themselves that they impersonate sagacity. She had said 
this, done that ; and it was, by proof, Providence consenting, the right thing. A niece, 
written down in her girlhood, because of her eyes and her striking air and excellent 
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deportment, as mate for a nobleman, marries him before she is out of her teens. 
“T said, She shall be a countess.” A countess she is. Providence does not comply 
with our predictions in order to stultify us. Admitting the position of affairs for the 
moment as extraordinary, we are bound by what has happened to expect they will 
be conformable in the end. ‘Temporarily warped, we should say of them. 

She could point to the reason: it was Lord Ormont’s blunt misunderstanding of 
her character. The burgess’s daughter was refining to an appreciation of the exquisite 
so rapidly that she could criticise patricians. My lord had never forgiven her for 
correcting him in his pronunciation of her name by marriage. Singular indeed ; but 
men, even great men, men of title, are so, some of them, whom you could least 
suspect of their being so. He would speak the “g” in Nargett, and he declined 
after a remonstrance he declined—to pass Pagnell under the cedilla. Lord Ormont 
spoke the name like a man hating it, or an English rustic: “ Nargett Pagnell,” instead 
of the soft and elegant “Naryett Pagiell,” the only true way of speaking it; 
and she had always taken that pronunciation of her name for a test of people’s 
breeding. The expression of his lordship’s countenance under correction was 
memorable. Naturally, in those honeymoony days, the young Countess of Ormont 
sided with her husband the earl; she declared that her aunt had never dreamed of 
the cedilla before the expedition to Spain. When, for example, Alfred Nargett Pagnell 
had a laughing remark, which Aminta in her childhood must have heard: “We rhyme 
with spaniel ! ” 

That was the secret of Lord Ormont’s prepossession against Aminta’s aunt ; and 
who can tell? perhaps of much of his behaviour to the beautiful young wife he at 
least admired, sincerely admired, though he caused her to hang her head—cast a cloud 
on the head so dear to him! 

Otherwise there was no interpreting his lordship. To think of herself as personally 
disliked by a nobleman stupefied Mrs. Pagnell, from her just expectation of reciprocal 
dealings in high society; for she confessed herself a fly to a title. Where is the 
shame, if titles are created to attract? Elsewhere than in that upper circle, we may 
anticipate hard bargains ; the widow of a solicitor had not to learn it. But when a 
distinguished member and ornament of the chosen seats above blew cold upon their 
gesticulatory devotee, and was besides ungrateful, she was more than commonly 
assured of his being, as she called him, “a sphinx.” His behaviour to his legally- 
wedded wife confirmed the charge. 

She checked her flow to resume the question. “So, then, where are we now? 
He allows you liberally for pin-money in addition to your own small independent 
income. Satisfaction with that would warrant him to suppose his whole duty done 
by you.” 

“We are where we were, Aunty; the month has made no change,’ 
in languor. 

“And you as patient as ever?” 

“T am supposed to have everything a woman can require.” 

“Can he possibly think it? And I have to warn you, child, that lawyers are 
not so absolving as the world is with some of the ladies Lord Ormont allows you to 
call your friends. I have been hearing—it is not mere airy tales one hears from 
lawyers about cases in Courts of Law. ‘Tighten your lips as you like; I say nothing 
to condemn or reflect on Mrs. Lawrence Finchley. I have had my eyes a little opened, 
that is all. Oh, I know my niece Aminta, when it’s a friend to stand by; but our 
position—thanks to your inscrutable lord and master—demands of us the utmost 
scrupulousness, or it soon becomes a whirl and scandal flying about, and those 
lawyers picking up and putting together. I have had a difficulty to persuade them ! 
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said Aminta, 
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. » . and my own niece! whom I saw married at the British Embassy in Madrid, 
as I take good care to tell everybody; for it was my doing ; I am the responsible 
person! and by an English Protestant clergyman, to all appearance able to walk 
erect in and out of any of these excellent new Life Assurance offices they are starting 
for the benefit of widows and orphans, and deceased within six days of the ceremony 
—if ¢eremony one may call the hasty affair in those foreign places. My dear, the 
instant I heard it I had a presentiment, ‘ All has gone well up to now.’ I remember 
murmuring the words. Then your letter, received in that smelly Barcelona: Lord 
Ormont was carrying you off to Granada—a dream of my infancy! It may not have 
been his manceuvre, but it was the beginning of his manceuvres.” 

Aminta shuddered. “And tra-la-la, and castahets, and my Cid ! my Cid! and the 
Alhambra, the Sierra Nevada, and ay di me, Alhama! and Boabdil el Chico and 
el Zagal and Fray Antonio Agapida!” She flung out the rattle, yawning, with her 
arms up and her head back, in the posture of a woman wounded. One of her aunt’s 
chance shots had traversed her breast, flashing at her the time, the scene, the husband, 
intensest sunniness on sword-edges of shade,—and now the wedded riddle, illusion 
dropping mask, romance in its anatomy, cold English mist. Ah, what a background 
is the present when we have the past to the fore! That filmy past is diaphanous 
on heaving ribs. 

She smiled at the wide-eyed little gossip. ‘Don’t speak of manceuvres, dear 
Aunt. And we'll leave Granada to the poets. I’m tired. Talk of our own people, 
on your side and my father’s, and as much as you please of the Pagnell-Pagiells, 
they refresh me. Do they go on marrying ?” 

“Why, my child, how could they go on without it?” 

Aminta pressed her hands at her eyelids. “Oh, me!” she sighed, feeling the 
tear come with a sting from checked laughter. ‘“ But there are marriages, Aunty, 
that don’t go on, though Protestant clergymen officiated. Leave them unnoticed, 
I have really nothing to tell.” 

“You have not heard anything of Lady Eglett?” 

“Lady Charlotte Eglett? No syllable. Or wait—my lord’s secretary was with 
her at Olmer; approved by her, I have to suppose.” 

“There, my dear, I say again I do dread that woman, if she can make a man 
like Lord Ormont afraid of her. And no doubt she is of our old aristocracy. 
And they tell me she is coarse in her conversation—like a man. Lawyers tell me 
she is never happy but in litigation. Years back, I am given to understand, she 
did not set so particularly good an example. Lawyers hear next to everything. I 
am told she lifted her horsewhip on a gentleman once, and then put her horse at 
him and rode him down. You will say, the sister of your husband. No; not to 
make my niece a countess, would I, if I had known the kind of family! Then one 
asks, Is she half as much afraid of him? In that case, no wonder they have given 
up meeting. Was formerly one of the Keepsake Beauties. Well, Lady Eglett, and 
Aminta, Countess of Ormont, will be in that Peerage, as they call it, let her only 
have her dues. My dear, I would—if I ever did—swear the woman is jealous.” 

“Of me, Aunty!” 

“T say more ; I say again, it would be a good thing for somebody if somebody 
had his twitch of jealousy. Wives may be too meek, Cases and cases my poor 
Alfred read to me, where an ill-behaving man was brought to his senses by a clever 
little shuffle of the cards, and by the most innocent of wives. A kind of poison 
to him, of course; but there are poisons that cure. !t might come into the courts ; 
and the nearer the proofs the happier he in withdrawing from his charge and 
effecting a reconciliation. Short of guilt, of course. Men are so strange. 
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now, if a handsome young woman were known to be admired rather more than 
enough by a good-looking gentleman near about her own age. Oh! I’ve no patience 
with the man for causing us to think and scheme! Only there are men who won't 
be set right unless we do. My husband used to say, change is such a capital thing 
in life’s jog-trot, that men find it refreshing if we now and then reverse the order 
of our pillion-riding for them. A spiritless woman in a wife is what they. bear 
least of all. Anything rather. Is Mr. Morsfield haunting Mrs. Lawrence Finchley’s 
house as usual?” 

Aminta’s cheeks unrolled their deep damask rose at the abrupt intrusion of the 
name. “I meet him there.” 

“Lord Adderwood, Sir John Randeller, and the rest ?” 

“Two or three times a week.” 

“And the lady, wife of the captain, really a Lady Fair—Mrs. . .. month of 
May; so I have to get at it.” 

“She may be seen there.” 

“ Really a contrast, when you two are together! As to reputation, there is an 
exchange of colours. Those lawyers hold the keys of the great world, and a naughty 
world it is, I fear—with exceptions, who are the salt, but don’t taste so much. 
I can't help enjoying the people at Mrs. Lawrence Finchley’s. I like to feel I can 
amuse them, as they do me. One puzzles for what they say—in somebody’s absence, 
I mean. They must take Lord Ormont for a perfect sphinx; unless they are so 
silly as to think they may despise him, or suppose him indifferent. Oh, that upper 
class! It’s a garden, and we can’t help pushing to enter it ; and fair flowers, indeed, 
but serpents, too, like the tropics. It tries us more than anything else in the world 
—well, just as good eating tries the constitution. He ought to know it and feel 
it, and give his wife all the protection of his name, instead of—not that he denies: 
I have brought him to that point; he cannot deny it with me. But not to present 
her-—to shun the Court; not to introduce her to his family, to appear ashamed of 
her! My darling Aminta, a month of absence for reflection on your legally-wedded 
husband’s conduct increases my astonishment. For usually men old enough to be 
the grandfathers of their wives r 

“Oh, pray, Aunty, pray, pray !” Aminta cried, and her body writhed. ‘ No more 
to-night. You mean well, I am sure. Let us wait. I shall sleep, perhaps, if I go 
to bed early. I daresay I am spiritless—not worth more than I get. I gave him 
the lead altogether; he keeps it. ‘In everything else he is kind; I have all the 
luxuries—enough to loathe them. Kiss me and say good-night.” 

Aminta made it imperative by rising. Her aunt stood up, kissed, and 
exclaimed, “I tell you you are a queenly creature, not to be treated as any puny 
trollop of a handmaid. And although he is a great nobleman, he is not to presume 
to behave any longer, my dear, as if your family had no claim on his consideration. 
My husband, Alfred Pagnell, would have laid that before him pretty quick. You 
are the child of the Farrells and the Solers, both old families; on your father’s 
side you are linked with the oldest nobility in Europe. It flushes one to think of it! 
Your grandmother, marrying Captain Algernon Farrell, was the legitimate daughter 
of a Grandee of Spain, as I have told Lord Ormont often, and I defy him to equal 
that for a romantic marriage in the annals of his house, or boast of bluer blood. 
Again, the Solers———” 

“We take the Solers for granted, Aunty: good-night.” 

“Commoners, if you like; but established since the Conquest. That is, we trace 
the pedigree. And to be treated, even by a great nobleman, as if we were stuff 
picked up out of the ditch! I declare, there are times when I sit and think and 
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boil. Is it chivalrous, is it generous—is it, I say, decent—is it what Alfred would 
have called a fair fulfilment of a pact, for your wedded husband ?—you may close 
my mouth! But he pretends to be chivalrous and generous, ana he has won a 
queen any wealthy gentleman in England—I know of one, if not two—would be 
proud to have beside him in equal state; and what is he to her? He is an 
extinguisher. Or is it the very meanest miserliness, that he may keep you all to 
himself? There we are again! I say he is an unreadable sphinx.” 

Aminta had rung the bell for her maid. Mrs. Pagnell could be counted on for 
drawing in her tongue when the domestics were near. 

A languor past delivery in sighs was on the young woman’s breast. She could 
have heard without a regret that the heart was to cease beating. Had it been 
downright misery she would have looked about her with less of her exanimate 
glassiness. The unhappy have a form of life: until they are worn out, they feel 
keenly. She felt nothing. The blow to her pride of station and womanhood struck 
on numbed sensations. She could complain that the blow was not heavier. 

A letter lying in her jewel-box called her to read it, for the chance of some 
slight stir. ‘The contents were known. The signature of Adolphus Morsfield had 
a new meaning for her eyes, and dashed her at her husband in a spasm of revolt. 
and wrath against the man exposing her to these letters, which a motion of her 
hand could turn to blood, and abstention from any sign maintained in a Satanic 
whisper, saying, “ Here lies one way of solving the riddle.” It was her husband 
who drove her to look that way. 

The look was transient, and the wrath: she could not burn. A small portion 
of contempt lodged in her mind to shadow husbands precipitating women on their 
armoury for a taste of vengeance. Women can always be revenged—so speedily, 
so completely : they have but to dip. Husbands driving wives to taste their power 
execrate the creature for her fall deep downward. ‘They are forgetful of causes. 

Dogs it matter? Aminta’s languor asked. The letter had not won a reply. 
Thought of the briefest of replies was a mountain of effort, and she moaned at 
her nervelessness in body and mind. ‘To reply, to reproach the man, to be flame— 
an image of herself under the form she desired—gave her momentary false energy, 
wherein the daring of the man, whose life was at a toss for the writing of this 
letter, hung lighted. She had therewith a sharp vision of his features, repellent in 
correctness, Greek in lines, with close eyes, hollow temples, pressed lips—a face 
indicating the man who can fling himself on a die. She had heard tales of women 
and the man. Some had loved him, report said. Here were words to say that he 
loved her. ‘They might, poor man, be true. Otherwise she had never been loved. 

Memory had of late been paying visits to a droopy plant in the golden summer 
drought on a gorgeous mid-sea island, and had taken her on board to refresh her 
with voyages, always bearing down full sail on a couple of blissful schools, abodes 
of bloom and briny vigour, sweet merriment, innocent longings, dreams the shyest, 
dreams the mightiest. At night before sleep, at morn before rising, often during 
day, and when vexed or when dispirited, she had issued her command for the 
voyage. Sheer refreshment followed, as is ever the case if our vessel carries no 
freight of hopes. ‘There could be no hopes. It was forgotten that they had ever 
been seriously alive. But it carried an admiration. Now, an admiration may 
endure, and this one had been justified all round. The figure heroical, the splendid, 
active youth, hallowed Aminta’s past. The past of a bitterly humiliated Aminta 
was a garden in the coming kiss of sunset, with that godlike figure of young 
manhood to hallow it. There he stayed, perpetually assuring her of his triumphs 
to come. 
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She could have no further voyages. Ridicule convulsed her home of refuge. 
For the young soldier-hero to be unhorsed by misfortune, was one thing; but the 
meanness of the ambition he had taken in exchange for the thirst of glory, accused 
his nature. He so certainly involved her in the burlesque of the transformation 
that she had to quench memory. 

She was, therefore, having smothered a good part of herself, accountably languid 
—a condition alternating with fire in Aminta ; and as Mr. Morsfield’s letter supplied 
the absent element, her needy instinct pushed her to read his letter through. She 
had not yet done that with attention. 

Whether a woman loves a man or not, he is her lover if he dares tell her he 
loves her, and is heard with attention. Aware that the sentences were poison, she 
summoned her constitutional antagonism to the mad step proposed, so far nullifying 
the virus as to make her shrink from the madness. Even then her soul cried out 
to her husband, Who drives me to read? or rather, to brood upon what she read. 
The brooding ensued, was the thirst of her malady. The best antidote she could 
hit on was the writer’s face. Yet it expressed him, his fire and his courage—gifts 
she respected in him, found wanting in herself. Read by Lord Ormont, this letter 
would mean a deadly thing. 

Aminta did her lord the justice to feel sure of him, that with her name bearing 
the superscription, it might be left on her table, and would not have him to peruse it. 
If he manceuvred, it was never basely. Despite resentment, her deepest heart 
denied his being indifferent either to her honour or his own in relation to it. He 
would vindicate both at a stroke, for a sign. Nevertheless, he had been behaving 
cruelly. She charged on him the guilt of the small preludes, archeries, anglings, 
veilings, evasions, all done with the eyelids and the mute of the lips, or a skirmisher 
word or fan’s flourish, and which, intended to pique the husband rather than incite 
the lover, had Jed Mrs. Lawrence Finchley to murmur at her ear, in close assembly, 
without a distinct designation of Mr. Morsfield, “‘ Dangerous man to play little games 
with!” It had brought upon her this letter of declaration, proposal, entreaty. 

This letter was the man’s life in her hands, and safe, of course. But surely it 
was a proof that the man loved her? 

Aminta was in her five-and-twentieth year; when the woman who is uncertain 
of the having been loved, and she reputed beautiful, desirable, is impelled by a 
sombre necessity to muse on a declaration, and nibble at an idea of a test. If 
“a dangerous man to play little games with,” he could scarcely be dangerous to 
a woman having no love for him at all. It meant merely that he would soon fall 
to writing letters like this, and he could not expect an answer to it. But her heart 
really thanked him, and wished the poor gentleman to take its dumb response as 
his reward, for being the one sole one who had loved her. 

Aminta dwelt on “the one sole one.” Lord Ormont’s treatment had detached 
her from any belief in love on his part; and the schoolboy, now ambitious to 
become a schoolmaster, was behind a screen unlikely to be lifted again by a woman 
valuing her pride of youth, though he had—behold our deceptions !—the sympathetic 
face entirely absent from that of Mr. Adolphus Morsfield, whom the world would 
count quite as handsome-——nay, it boasted him. He enjoyed the reputation of a 
killer of ladies) Women have odd tastes, Aminta thought, and examined the 
gentleman’s handwriting. It pleased her better. She studied it till the conventional 
phrases took a fiery hue, and came at her with an invasive rush. 

The letter was cast back into the box, locked up; there an end to it, or no 
interdiction of sleep. 


Sleep was a triumph. Aminta’s healthy frame rode her over petty agitations of 
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a blood uninflamed, as lightly as she swam the troubled sea-waters her body gloried 
to cleave. She woke in the morning peaceful and mildly reflective, like one who 
| walks across green meadows. Only by degrees, by glimpses, was she drawn to i 
remember the trotting, cantering, galloping, leaping of an active heart during night. 
We cannot, man or woman, control the heart in sleep at night. There had been 
wild leapings. Night will lead an unsatisfied heart of a woman, by way of sleep, 
to scale black mountains, jump jagged chasms. Sleep is a horse that laughs at 
precipices and abysses. We bid women, moreover, be all heart. They are to 
| cultivate their hearts, pay much heed to their hearts. The vast realm of feeling 
is open to these appointed keepers of the sanctuary household, who may be 
withering virgins, may be childless matrons, may be unhusbanded wives. Wandering 
| in the vast realm which they are exhorted to call their own, for the additional : 
attractiveness it gives them, an unsatisfied heart of woman will somewhat audaciously 
H cross the borderland a single step into the public road of the vast realm of thinking. 
Once there, and but a single step on the road, she is a rebel against man’s law 
for her sex. Nor is it urgent on her that she should think defiantly in order to 
feel herself the rebel. She may think submissively, with a heart (tho enlarged, the 
scientifically plumped, the pasture of epicurean man), with her coveted heart in 
revolt, and from the mere act of thinking at all. 

Aminta reviewed perforce, dead against her will, certain of the near-to-happiness 
racings overnight. She thinned her lips, and her cheeks glowed. An arm, on the 
plea of rescuing, had been round her. ‘The choice now offered her was, to yield to 
softness or to think. She took the latter step, the single step of an unaccustomed 
foot, which women educated simply to feel, will, upon extreme impulsion, take; and 
it held a candle in a windy darkness. She saw no Justice there. ‘The sensational 
immensity touched sublime, short of that spirit of Justice required for the true 
sublime. And void of Justice, what a sunless place is any realm! Infants, 
the male and the female alike, first begin to know they feel when it is refused 
them. When they know they feel, they have begun to reflect. The void of 
Justice is a godless region. Women, to whom the solitary thought has come 
as a blown candle, illumining the fringes of their storm, ask themselves whether i 
they are God’s creatures or man’s. ‘The question deals a swordstroke of division 
between them and their human masters. Young women, animated by the passions 
their feeling bosoms of necessity breed, and under terror discover, do not distinguish 





an abstract justice from a concrete. They are of the tribe too long hereditarily \ 
enslaved to conceive an abstract. So it is with them, that their God is the God 


of the slave, as it is with all but the bravest of boys. He is a Thing to cry to, a 4 
Punisher, not much of a Supporter—the Biblical Hebrew’s right reading of Nature, 
favouring man, yet prompt to confound him, and with woman for the instrument 
of vengeance. By such a maze the blindfolded are brought round to see Justice 
on earth. If women can only believe in some soul of justice, they will feel \ 
they belong to God—of the two; and the peril for them then is, that they will 4 
set the one incomprehensible Power in opposition tothe other, urging their 
unsatisfied natures to make secret appeal away from man and his laws altogether, 
at the cost of losing clear sight of the God who shines in thought. It is a 
manner whereby the desperately harried among these creatures of the petted heart 
arrive upon occasion at an agreeable, almost reposeful, contemplation of the reverse 
of God. 

There is little pleasure to be on the lecture-rostrum for a narrator sensible to 
the pulses of his audience. Justice compels at times. In truth, there are times when 
the foggy obscurities of the preacher are by comparison broad daylight beside the 
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whirling loose tissues of a woman unexplained. Aminta was one born to prize 
rectitude, to walk on the traced line uprightly; and while the dark rose over- 
flowed the soft brown of her cheeks, under musings upon her unlicensed heart’s 
doings overnight, she not only pleaded for woeful creatures of her sex burdened as 
she and erring, she weighed them in the scales with men, and put her heart where 
Justice pointed, sending men to kick aloft. 

Her husband, the man-riddle: she was unable to rede or read him. Her 
will could not turn him, nor her tongue combat; nor was it granted her to pique 
the mailed veteran. Every poor innocent little bit of an art had been exhausted. 
Her title was Lady Ormont: her condition actually slave. A luxuriously estab- 
lished slave, consorting with a singularly enfranchised set,—as, for instance, Mrs. 
Lawrence Finchley and Lord Adderwood ; Sir Johr Randeller and Lady Staines ; 
Mrs. May, Amy May, notorious wife of a fighting captain, the loveliest of blondes ; 
and other ladies, other gentlemen, Mr. Morsfield in the list, paired or not yet 
paired: gossip raged. Aminta was of a disposition too generously cordial to let 
her be the rigorous critic of. people with whom she was in touch. But her mind 
knew relief when she recollected that her humble little schoolmate, Selina Collett, 
who had suffered on her behalf in old days, was coming up to her from the 
Suffolk coast on a visit for a week. However much a slave and an unloved 
woman, she could be a constant and protecting friend. Besides, Lord Ormont was 
gracious to little Selina. She thought of his remarks about the modest-minded 
girl after first seeing her. From that she struck upon a notion of reserves of 
humaneness being in him, if she might find the path to them: and thence, forti- 
fied by the repose her picture of little Selina’s merit had bestowed, she sprang to 
the idea of valiancy, that she would woo him to listen to her, without inflicting 
a scene. He had been a listening lover, seeming lover, once, later than the Granada 
sunsets. The letter in her jewel-box urged Aminta to clear her conscience by some 
means, for leaving it unburnt. 


CHAPTER VII. 
EXHIBITS EFFECTS OF A PRATTLER’S DOSES. 


Tue rules in Lord Ormont’s household assisted to shelter him for some hours of 
the day from the lady who was like a blast of sirocco under his roof. He had his 
breakfast alone, as Lady Charlotte had it at Olmer; a dislike of a common table 
in the morning was a family trait with both. At ten o’clock the secretary arrived, 
and they were shut up together. At the luncheon table Aminta usually presided. 
If my lord dined at home, he had by that time established an equanimity rendering 
his constant civility to Mrs. Pagnell less arduous. ‘The presence of a woman 
of tongue, perpetually on the spring to gratify him and win him, was among the 
burdens he bore for his Aminta. 

Mrs. Pagnell soon perceived that the secretary was in favour. My lord and 
this Mr. Weyburn had their pet themes of conversation, upon which the wary aunt 
of her niece did not gaze like the wintry sun with the distant smile her niece 
displayed over discussions concerning military biographies, Hannibal’s use of his 
elephants and his Numidian horse, the Little St. Bernard, modern artillery, ancient 
slingers, English and Genoese bowmen, Napoleon’s tactics, his command to the 
troopers to “give point,” and English officers’ neglect of sword exercise, and the 
“devil of a day” Old England is to have on a day to come. My lord connected 
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our day of trial with India. Mrs. Pagnell assumed an air of studious interest ; 
she struck in to give her niece a lead, that Lord Ormont might know his countess 
capable of joining the dryest of subjects occupying exalted minds. Aminta did not 
follow her; and she was extricated gallantly by the gentlemen in turn. 

The secretary behaved with a pretty civility. Aminta shook herself to think 
tolerantly of him when he, after listening to the suggestion, put interrogatively, that 
we should profit by Hannibal’s example and train elephants to serve as a special 
army corps for the perfect security of our priceless Indian Empire, instanced the 
danger likely to result from their panic fear of cannon, and forbore to consult 
Lord Ormont’s eye. 

Mrs. Pagnell knew she had put her foot into it; but women advised of being 
fools in what they say, are generally sustained by their sense of the excellent 
motive which impelled them. Even to the Countess of Ormont, she could have 
replied: “We might have given them a higher idea of us”—if, that meant, the 
Countess of Ormont had entered the field beside her, to the exclusion of a shrinking 
Aminta. She hinted as much subsequently, and Aminta’s consciousness of the truth 
was touched. ‘The young schoolmaster’s company sat on her spirits, deadened 
her vocabulary. Her aunt spoke of passing the library door and hearing the two 
gentlemen loudly laughing. It seemed subserviency on the fallen young hero’s part. 
His tastes were low. He frequented the haunts of boxing men; her lord informed 
her of his having made, or of his making, matches to run or swim or walk certain 
distances against competitors or within a given time. He had also half a dozen 
boys or more in tow, whom he raced out of town on Sundays; a nucleus of the 
school he intended to form. 

But will not Achilles become by comparison a common rushlight where was a 
blazing torch, if we see him clap a clown’s cap on the head whose golden helm 
was fired by Pallas ? 

Nay, and let him look the hero still: all the more does he point finger on his 
meanness of nature. 

Turning to another, it is another kind of shame that a woman feels, if she 
consents to an exchange of letters—shumeful indeed, but not such a feeling of 
deadly sickness as comes with the humiliating view of an object of admiration 
degraded. Bad she may be; and she may be deceived, vilely treated, in either 
case. And what is a woman’s pride but the staff and banner of her soul, beyond 
all gifts? He who wounds it cannot be forgiven—never !—he has killed the best of 
her. Aminta found herself sliding along into the sentiment that the splendid idol 
of a girl’s worship is, if she discover him in the lapse of years as an infinitesi- 
mally small one, responsible for the woman’s possible reckless fit of giddiness. 
And she could see her nonsense; she could not correct it. Lines of the letters 
under signature of Adolphus were phosphorescent about her: they would recur ; and 
she charged their doing so on the discovered meanness of the girl’s idol. Her 
wicked memory was caused by his having plunged her low. 

Mrs. Pagnell performed the offices of attention to Mr. Weyburn in lieu of the 
Countess, who seemed to find it a task to sit at the luncheon table with him, when 
Lord Ormont was absent. ‘Just peeped in,” she said, as she entered the library, 
“to see if all was comfortable”; and gossip ensued, not devoid of object. She 
extracted an astonishingly smooth description of Lady Charlotte. Weyburn was 
brightness in speaking of the much misunderstood lady. ‘“She’s one of the Zving 
women of the world.” 

“Vou are sure you don’t mean one of the worldly women?” Mrs. Pagnel 


rejoined. 
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AND HIS AMINTA. 
“She has to be known to be liked,” he owned. 

“And you were, one hears, among the favoured?” 

“T can scarcely pretend to that, ma’am.” 

“You were recommended.” 

“Lady Charlotte is devoted to her brother.” 

Mrs. Pagnell’s bosom heaved. ‘ How strange Lord Ormont is! One would 
suppose, with his indignation at the country for its treatment of him, admirers 
would be welcome. Oh dear, no! that is not the way. On board the packet, on 
our voyage to Spain, my niece in her cabin, imploring mercy of Neptune, as_ they 
say, I heard of Lord Ormont among the passengers. I could hardly credit my 





“Gossip ensued, not devoid of object.” 


ears. For I had been hearing of him from my niece ever since her return from 
a select establishment for the education of young ladies, not much more than a 
morning’s drive out of London, though Dover was my residence. She had got a 
hero! It was Lord Ormont! Lord Ormont! all day: and when the behaviour of 
the country to him became notorious, Aminta—my niece the Countess—she could 
hardly contain herself. A secret :—I promised her—it’s not known to Lord Ormont 
himself :—a printed letter in a metropolitan paper, copied into the provincial papers, 
upholding him for one of the greatest of our patriot soldiers and the saviour of 
India, was the work of her hands. You would, I am sure, think it really well 
written. Meeting him on deck—the outline of the coast of Portugal for an intro- 
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ductory subject, our Peninsular battles and so forth—I spoke of her enthusiasm. 
The effect was, to cut off all communication between us. I had only to appear, 
Lord Ormont vanished. I said to myself, this is a character. However, the very 
mention of him to my niece, as one of the passengers on board—medicine, 
miraculous! She was up in half an hour, out pacing the deck before evening, hardly 
ieaning on my arm, and the colour positively beginning to show on her cheeks 
again. He fled, of course. I had prepared her for his eccentricities. Next 
morning she was out by herself. In the afternoon Lord Ormont strode up to us—his 
military step—and most courteously requested the honour of an introduction. I had 
broken the ice at last; from that moment he was cordiality itself, until—I will not 
say, until he had called her his own—a few little misunderstandings !—not with his 
countess. You see, a resident aunt is translated mother-in-law by husbands ; though 
I spare them pretty frequently; I go to friends, they travel. Here in London she 
must have a duef#a.—The marriage at Madrid, at the Embassy :—well, perhaps it 
was a step for us, for commoners, though we rank with the independent. Has 
her own little pin-money—an inheritance. Perhaps Lady Eglett gives the world her 
version. She may say there was aiming at station. I reply, never was there a 
more whole-hearted love-match! Absolutely the girl’s heart has been his from the 
period of her schooldays. Oh! a little affair—she was persecuted by a boy at a 
neighbouring school. Her mistress wrote me word—a very determined Romeo, 
young gentleman indeed—quite alarmed about him. In the bud! I carried her off 
on the spot, and snapped it effectually. Warned he meant to be desperate, I kept 
her away from my house at Dover four months, place to place; and I did well. I 
heard on my return, that a youth, answering to the schoolmistress’ description of 
him, had been calling several times, the first two months and longer. You have 
me alluding to these little nonsensical nothings, because she seemed born to create 
violent attachments, even at that early day; and Lady Eglett—Lady Charlotte 
Eglett may hear; for there is no end to them, and impute them to her, when 
really !—can she be made responsible for eyes innocent of the mischief they appear 
destined to do? But I am disturbing you in your work.” 

“ You are very good, ma’am,” said the ghost of the determined young gentleman. 

“A slight cold, have you?” Mrs. Pagnell asked solicitously. 

“Dear me, no!” he gave answer with a cleared throat. 

In charging him with more than he wanted to carry, she supplied him with 
particulars he had wanted to know; and now he asked himself what could be the 
gain of any amount of satisfied curiosity regarding a married Aminta. She slew my 
lord on board a packet-boat ; she bears the arrows that slay. My lord married her 
where the first English chaplain was to be found ; that is not wonderful either. British 
Embassy, Madrid! Weyburn believed the ceremony to have been performed there : 
at the same time, he could hear Lady Charlotte’s voice repeating with her varied 
intonation Mrs. Pagnell’s impressive utterances; and he could imagine how the 
somewhat silly duenna aunt, so penetrable in her transparent artifices, struck emphasis 
on the incredulity of people inclined to judge of the reported ceremony by Lord 
Ormont’s behaviour to his captive. 

How explain that strange matter? But can there be a gain in trying to sound it ? 
Weyburn shuffled it away. Before the fit of passion seized him, he could turn his 
eager mind from anything which had not a perceptible point of gain, either for bodily 
strength or mental acquisition, or for money, too, now that the school was growing 
palpable as an infant in arms and agape for the breast. Thought of gain, and the 
bent to pursue it, is the shield of Athene over young men in the press of the 
seductions. He had to confess his having lost some bits of himself by reason of his 
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meditations latterly ; and that loss, if we let ic continue a space, will show in cramp 
at the wrist, logs on the legs, a wheezy wind, for any fellow vowed to physical trials 
of strength and skill. It will show likewise in the brain beating broken wings— 
inability to shoot a thought up out of the body for half a minute. And, good Lord! 
how quickly the tight-strung fellow crumbles, when once the fragmentary disintegration 
has begun! Weyburn cried out on a heart that bounded off at prodigal gallops, and 
had to be nipped with reminders of the place of good leader he was for taking among 
the young. Hang superexcellence! but we know those moanings over the troubles 
of a married woman; we know their sources, know their goal, or else we are the 
fiction-puppet or the Bedlamite ; and she is a married woman, married at the British 
Embassy, Madrid, if you please! after a few weeks’ acquaintance with her husband, 
who doubtless wrote his name intelligibly in the registrar’s book, but does not prove 
himself much the hero when he drives a pen, even for so little as the signing of his 
name! He signed his name, apparently not more than partly pledging himself to 
the bond. Lord Ormont’s autobiographical scraps combined with Lady Charlotte’s 
hints and Mrs. Pagnell’s communications, to provoke the secretary’s literary contempt 
of his behaviour to his wife. However, the former might be mended, and he resumed 
the task. 

It had the restorative effect of touching him to see his old hero in action; 
whereby he was brought about to a proper modesty, so that he really craved no 
more than for the mistress of this house to breathe the liberal air of a public 
acknowledgment of her rightful position. Things constituted by their buoyancy to 
float are remarkable for lively bobbings when they are cast upon the waters ; and 
such was the case with Weyburn, until the agitation produced by Mrs. Pagnell left 
him free to sail away in the society of the steadiest. 

He decided that by not observing, not thinking, not feeling, about the circum- 
stances of the household into which Fate had thrown him, he would best be able— 
probably it was the one way—-to keep himself together; and his resolution being 
honest all round, he succeeded in it as long as he abstained from a very wakeful 
vigilance over simple eyesight. For if one is nervously on guard to not-see, the 
matter starts up winged, and enters us, and kindles the mind, and tingles through the 
blood ; it has us asa foe. The art of blind vision requires not only practice, but an 
intimate knowledge of the arts of the traitor we carry within. Safest for him, after 
all, was to lay fast hold of the particularly unimportant person he was, both there and 
anywhere else. ‘The Countess of Ormont’s manner toward him was to be read as a 
standing index of the course he should follow; and he thanked her. He could not 
quite so sincerely thank her aunt. His ingratitude for the sickly dose she had 
administered to him sprang a doubt whether Lady Ormont now thanked her aunt on 
account of services performed at the British Embassy, Madrid. 

Certain looks of those eyes recently, when in colloquy with my lord, removed the 
towering nobleman to a shadowed landscape. 

Was it solely an effect of eyes commanding light, and having every shaft of the 
quiver of the rays at her disposal? Or was ita shot from a powerful individuality 
issuing out of boridage to some physical oppressor no longer master of the soul, in 
peril of the slipping away of the body? Her look on him was not hate : it was larger, 
more terribly divine. ‘Those eyes had elsewhere once looked love: they had planted 
their object in a throbbing Eden. The man on whom they had looked shivered over 
the thought of it after years of blank division. 

Rather than have those eyes to look on him their displacing unintentness, the 
man on whom they had once looked love would have chosen looks of wrath, the darts 
that kill—blest darts of the celestial Huntress, giving sweet sudden cessation of pain, 
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in the one everlasting last flash of life with thought that the shot was hers. O for the 
dyava Bédea. of the Merciful in splendour ! 

These were the outcries of the man deciding simultaneously not to observe, not 
to think, not to feel, and husbanding calculations upon storage of gain for the future. 
Softness held the song below. It came of the fact that his enforced resolution, for 
the sake of sanity, drove his whole reflective mind backward upon his younger days, 
when an Evening and a Morning star in him greeted the bright Goddess Browny or 


sang adieu, and adored beyond all golden beams the underworld whither she had 


sunk, where she was hidden. 

Meanwhile, the worthy dame who had dosed him was out in her carriage, busy 
paying visits to distinguished ladies of the great world, with the best of excuses for an 
early call, which was gossip to impart, such as the Countess of Ormont had not yet 
thought of mentioning ; and two or three of them were rather amusedly interested 
to hear that Lord Ormont had engaged a handsome young secretary, “under the 
patronage of Lady Charlotte Eglett, devoted to sports of all kinds, immensely favoured 
by both.” Gossip must often have been likened to the winged insect bearing pollen 
to the flowers ; it fertilises many a vacuous reverie. Those flowers of the upper garden 
are not, indeed, stationary, and in need of the missionary buzzer, but if they have been 
in one place unmoved for one hour, they are open to take animation from their visitors. 
Aminta was pleasantly surprised next day by the receipt of a note from Mrs. Lawrence 
Finchley, begging to be invited to lunch if she came, as she had a purpose in the 
wish to meet my lord. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 


(7o be continued.) 
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MONDON is the largest and richest town in the world ; it is also a 
town of considerable historic interest and of amazing commercial 
activity, but it is not a clean town. Foreigners and strangers 
to our great Metropolis are chiefly impressed by its vastness, 
its ceaseless street traffic, and its unparalleled dirt. Curiously 
enough, dwellers in London, both continual and occasional, 
appear wholly unconscious of, or indifferent to, the uncleanness 
of their surroundings. This is strange, because we are, far 
excellence, the cleanly nation of Europe. Do we not make miserable the lives of 
Continental hotel-keepers by our ceaseless clamourings for hot water and baths? 
Do we not, preparatory to our autumn tour among the unwashed nations of the 
Continent, stock our dressing-bags with many cakes of Pears’ soap? Surely: and 
why? Because we alone, among the many millions who crawl upon the face of this 
planet, recognise the truth of the great adage that cleanliness is next to godliness. 
When we travel abroad we are proverbially meek and self-effacing, for an innate sense 
of national inferiority is the glorious birthright of every true-born Briton. Let us also 
be observant. In Amsterdam or The Hague we may see, on Saturday afternoons, 
men and women perched on high ladders, scrubbing and scouring the brickwork 
of their houses, from garret to basement, till the streets look like rows of brand 
new dolls’ houses. 

In Paris, if we rise betimes, we shall find the shop-boys flooding and washing 
the pavement in front of their masters’ windows with as much zeal as the British 
tourist at about the same hour is bestowing on the cleansing of his immaculate 
person. If we rise still earlier we shall find the official scavengers busily engaged 
in freeing the streets from all the unsavoury and unsightly legacies of the previous 
day, a work in which they are materially aided by the numberless rivulets that 
skirt the streets. Let us turn to London, the home of the cleanly and enlightened. 
Here we find plate-glass windows, pure and clear as crystal, shielding from the 
touch of the inquisitive wares of a beauty, taste, and costliness that no other town 
in the world can rival. We find, too, brass shopboards polished to the brightness 
of mirrors, and a considerable expenditure of paint. But with this, alas! all 
attempts at brightness and cleanliness cease. Everywhere else the dirt of ages 
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luxuriates in undisturbed repose. From year’s end to year’s end the pavements 
remain unwashed and uncared for, and this, too, in a town where the idiosyncrasies 
of the walking public make the cleansing of pavements particularly desirable. 
Where the pavement is narrow, chocolate mud-splashes are liberally distributed over 
the walls of the houses. These are never removed, even in the wealthiest districts. 
Why should they be? In the course of a few years these splashes will have 
developed into a thick lead-coloured plaster, hardly distinguishable as to colour 
and consistency from the rest of the fabric. Here, in point of fact, is the explanation 
of our neglect of the simple ablutionary methods practised in all Continental towns. 
Why waste time in cleaning a possible fraction, where the rest must remain 
irretrievably filthy? We may grapple successfully with mud, and with the unsavoury 
débris of the streets, but there is no fighting against the all-pervading grime 
deposited by the smoke-laden atmosphere. Here we have a force to contend with 
that foreign capitals know not. Frenchmen, it is true, complain that Paris is getting 
biack ; but the blackness is not discernible to a Londoner’s eye. If they are 
black, how white is their blackness by the side of our whiteness! Truly the 
complacency with which we tolerate the dirt of London is inexplicable! We are 
neither deficient in taste, money, nor zestheticism ; on the contrary, we pursue all the 
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various branches of art with a feverish enthusiasm unequalled by the sybarites 
under the early Roman Empire. The love of the beautiful is as strong amongst 
the majority of the cultured classes of the present day, as was the worship of the 
hideous in the early Victorian period. Nor do we trust to our own unguided instincts 
to tell us what is beautiful or otherwise ; on the contrary, we admire what we are told 
to admire with a docile faith quite touching in its simplicity. For this reason, or in 
spite of this, as the case may be, the interiors of London houses are, in the majority of 
cases, comfortable and in good taste ; while those of the wealthy are veritable palaces 
of art, beauty and luxury ; but with the exception of the very newest erections, those 
of great and small alike are positively comic in the grotesque ugliness of their 
exteriors. And the ludicrous anomaly of the thing seems to strike but few! A 
millionaire, who has spent scores of thousands on the internal decoration of his 
house is not ashamed of the fact that the same house presents an exterior that 
would be disowned by a Sheffield warehouse. 

Truly, I repeat, the ways of Londoners are inscrutable! Many apparently look 
on dirt, fog, and darkness ‘as evils inseparable from residence in big towns, and 
biliously resign themselves to the inevitable. Others, doubtless, are a prey to that 
sworn foe to progress of all kinds—a contented mind. Others again, who are 
wholly indifferent to the perennial dirt and unloveliness of the town, are nevertheless 
susceptible to fogs. An unusually long spell of these never fails to elicit from 
them many lamentations, explanations and suggestions, with which they copiously 
flood the daily press, till the spring comes, when their interest in the matter dies, 
and London once more presents the xe p/us u/tra of purity and beauty. 

Let us pass for the moment from generalities to grim facts and figures. The 
population of London at the recent census was 4,263,294. Every year the population 
is increased by 50,000. Every year some 10,000 additional chimneys help to intensify 
the gloom and dinginess of the town. In the last forty years the population has 
been doubled. At the same rate of progress, the whole country within a twelve- 
mile radius of Charing Cross will in forty years’ time have become one vast town. 
It must surely be apparent to the most optimistic advocate of “ masterly inaction” 
that a period will eventually be reached—and that, too, in the lifetime of the 
present generation—when the richest metropolis in the world will have become 
a place unfit for human habitation. The great smoke plague of London is not 
a stationary evil, but one that every year is being slowly but surely aggravated, 
owing to natural physical causes. Sooner or later the position must be faced 
and the difficulty grappled with. In the name of all that is reasonable then, let 
it be in our own lifetime, that we may even at the eleventh hour reap some 
of the advantages. Houses are becoming more difficult to let every year. From 
leaseholders and house-agents the same wail arises. Can we wonder at it? Is 
it surprising that of those who have means and leisure to live where they please, 
more should be found every year who prefer the bright, cheerful cleanliness of 
Continental capitals, or even of their own country residences, to the funereal gloom 
and dirt of London. 

Every one recollects the month of February, 1891. It stands, I believe, 
upon record as the sunniest month known in England for many years past. 
During the whole of this month circumstances necessitated my daily attendance 
in London. Every morning I left in Sussex a cloudless sky and glorious bright 
sunshine ; and every day, with many unadvertised stoppages, did my train slowly 
bore its way into the impenetrable fog and darkness that throughout the month 
enveloped our Metropolis in its Cimmerian folds. When climatic conditions such 
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as these have ceased to be a rarity, we can scarcely wonder at the steadily 
increasing migration of the moneyed classes in search of more genial surround- 
ings. After all, what are the physical attractions of London under its most 
favourable winter aspect? Let us suppose that the pursuit of our daily calling, 
or the requirements of a refractory liver, have occasioned our walking across 
the centre of Hyde Park on what we in London are pleased to call a clear 
winter's day. Would it be possible to find on the surface of the globe a more 
desolate, dismal, depressing prospect? A few black dejected-looking trees, a waste 
of black slimy mud, intersected by repellent black rails; and over all the thick, 
murky, sun-resisting atmosphere that London enjoys even on its clearest days. If 
we approach the funereal row of houses that faces us from Park Lane, we notice 
that many of them are of imposing proportions and elaborate architecture, and 
must originally have been stately and handsome buildings, while others are of 
course less pretentious ; but all alike are now rendered hideous by the incrustations 
of sooty deposit with which they have been coated by the London atmosphere. 
And so it is whichever way we turn. The improvement in architectural taste 
of the last few years is causing the erection in all parts of London of handsome 
artistic buildings, which, for one or two years, present strikingly cheerful contrasts 
to the square shapeless legacies of former decades by which they are surrounded. 
Alas! their beauty is more transient than the bloom of a West Indian belle. 
What more melancholy spectacle can there be than the swift and effectual defacement 
that all too soon reduces these few bright spots to the dusky level of their neighbours ! 
And if the external disfigurement of our houses is a grave question, far more so 
is the ceaseless deterioration of our house fixings and decorations. It has been 
estimated that in the fashionable quarters of London the annual depreciation in 
the value of property due to smoke alone, irrespective of ordinary wear and tear, 
averages not less than £100 per house. In the case of large shops, flats, clubs, 
and hotels the loss is of course considerably greater. The loss to  milliners 
and drapers, through the impairment of fabrics of delicate tint and texture, is in 
itself enormous. We may then fairly estimate that the amount of the annual 
damage caused to property in London by smoke alone, is represented by several 
million pounds sterling. Does any one benefit to a similar extent? Clearly not, 
unless the renovations keep pace with the damage; and a glance at any street in 
London will assure us most emphatically that they do not. In fact, I almost 
venture diffidently to advance the paradoxical postulate that the advantage accruing 
to decorators is in inverse ratio to the ravages of the smoke. Certain it is that if 
the atmosphere of London were to be permanently purified from smoke to-morrow, 
the immediate stimulus given to the decorating trade would be immense. 
Let me hasten to explain. Many Londoners have long since given up as hopeless 
any attempt to beautify their houses either inside or out. 

For instance. In the heart of London there stands a certain ducal mansion of 
gaol-like and forbidding aspect. The closest scrutiny fails to enlighten the casual 
passer-by as to the material or original colour of the structure. A dense husk of 
soot shrouds the actual fabric from the eye of the curious. Now, if London were 
freed from smoke, the owner of this house would doubtless be among the first to 
issue wholesale commissions for cleansing, painting, and thoroughly renewing the 
besmirched grandeur of his residence. ‘Till then, he prefers to let it retain its 
present garb of woe as a standing memorial of the triumph of matter over mind. 

And so with innumerable others, who, long since weary of striving after the 
unattainable, would nevertheless hail with rapture the possibility of permanently 
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freeing their houses from present impurities. I repeat, then, my contention that 
the purification of the London atmosphere would greatly benefit the decorating 
trade. But even supposing the reverse were the case, surely few would have the 
presumption to contend that in this democratic age we should make the public 
welfare subservient to the interests of one small section of the community. The 
interests of the immense preponderance of Londoners point clearly in the direction 
of a purified atmosphere. 

What we have chiefly to contend against is the astounding lack of interest in the 
matter displayed by the bulk of Londoners. This I attribute in a great measure 
to our insular ignorance of what might be. It has been my lot, at one time 
or another, to visit most of the chief cities of Europe. My latest stay has been in 
3erlin, where for three months I realised that it was possible for a town of nearly two 
million inhabitants to enjoy a pure taintless atmosphere, bright clean houses, with 
untarnished fittings and decorations, and public parks and gardens of sylvan freshness 
and verdure; and I confess that the blush of shame mantled my Britannic brow 
when, on returning home, I was confronted with the melancholy contrast presented by 
our own proud capital. And yet few Englishmen seem to realise that the state of 
London is a national reproach, and that the fog and dirt of our Metropolis have 
become a byword and laughing-stock throughout Europe. London is by far the 
richest town in the world. London is also incomparably the dirtiest metropolis 
in Christendon; and yet we, who pride ourselves on our fastidious cleanliness 
as a nation, are passively content to exist in an atmosphere that no other civilised 
country would tolerate for a year. 

Another great difficulty in the way of exciting general interest in the question 
is the unexpected, tactless, and inopportune arrival of spring, just as public opinion 
is being driven to a suitable state of exasperation. I recollect on one occasion, 
after three weeks of one of the most highly-flavoured and full-bodied fogs on 
record, addressing a question to the leader of the House on the subject. On 
the twenty-first day of the fog I put my question on the paper for the following 
day, asking whether the state of the atmosphere did not call for action on the 
part of the Government, or words to that effect. I was encouraged in this 
proceeding by many remarks of a dyspeptic and sympathetic nature that for some 
days past had reached my ears in the Lobbies. On the following day, however, 
by the intervention of Providence or otherwise, every trace of fog had absolutely 
disappeared. ‘The day was clear, fresh and balmy, and as I apologetically mumbled 
my question, the sun shone cheerfully down on the genial head of the First 
Lord, and I was conscious that the moment was not well chosen, So it is year 
after year. We grumble in winter, and we forget in summer. The memory 
of man is short, and the instinctive tendency of the human mind is to shut its 
eyes to all the unpleasant features of existence with which it is not directly 
confronted. London in June is hardly recognisable as the same place where six 
months before we were coughing and wheezing and groping our grimy way through 
the gaslit streets. In June the trees are in the full zenith of their short-lived 
verdure, the young grass is fresh and green, the parks are bright with flowers, 
and the exhalations of domestic chimneys have ceased for the time to obscure 
the heavens. In short, everything looks its best and brightest, and only the 
houses stand as gloomy, silent witnesses that the truce with the powers of darkness 
is only temporary. Then it is that the venom that has been accumulating through 
the long, weary winter months is apt to fade away before the glamour that early 
summer throws over all things, and the diatribes of the faddist fall on bored, 
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unheeding ears. ‘“ Why,” people will say as they bask in the summer sunshine, 
“why this exhumation of unpleasant recollections? Why this splenetic forecast 
of worse things to come? At present all is bright and fair.” Let such cavillers 
walk past the National Gallery and compare the new wing with the old; and they 
will recognise at a glance the difference, even in summer, between what London 
is, and what London might be. Let the flannel-clad lawn-tennis player dive 
among the bushes in search of his lost ball, and he will quickly realise that the 
evil is always with us—even in summer.  Fogs are not the only noxious offspring 
of the smoke, nor the worst. Occasional fogs in the valley of the Thames we 
must always expect, even after the smoke has been dealt with; not, of course, 
of the same virulent, aggressive type as at present, but fogs of a gentlemanly, 
agricultural nature, innocuous to health or property. Fogs, however, vanish at the 
approach of spring, but the dirt is always there and always increasing. The 
freshness of summer may veil it with an evanescent brightness, but it is none the 
less there, only waiting for the premature denudation of the trees to publish once 
more in the blackest of type its ascendency over the interests of mankind. 

I have in London a friend on whom, for convenience’ sake, I will bestow 
the original pseudonym of Smith. Smith is a person of esthetic temperament, and 
occupies a small house near Queen Anne’s Gate. Having recently, for the first 
time in his life, effected some successful financial operations in the City, he 
determined to do his house up thoroughly, both inside and out. ~ This laudable 
intention he succeeded in carrying out to the complete satisfaction of his artistic 
mind. I recently visited Smith in his newly-garnished abode, and, with the ready 
candour of the true friend, proceeded to draw his attention to the havoc that had 
already been wrought among his recent embellishments by the London atmosphere. 
I benevolently pointed out that the delicate pale blue paper in his drawing-room 
had become a French grey; that the white doors and dado were streaked and 
smeared with dusky smudges; that his gilding had become dim and _ tarnished, 
and that the chair covers and curtains already yielded to the touch that sticky, 
clammy feel peculiar to London hangings. Finding, however, that my observations 
were accepted with disappointing composure, I resumed the attack in another 
quarter. At the back of the house is a dismal rectangular inclosure which Smith 
humorously styles a garden. On either flank it is divided by a sombre wall from 
neighbouring retreats of a similar kind; on the far side it is bounded by an iron 
paling supported by a moribund hedge of privet. In each of the objective angles 
stands a woe-begone plane tree, showing marked symptoms of impaired vitality ; 
while under the aforementioned wall are ranged a number of small black objects, 
which close investigation proves to have once been rhododendrons. In the centre 
is a plot of grassless black mud surrounded by a gravel path. Into this seductive 
sample of rus in urbe I inveigle my friend, under pretence of having conceived a 
sudden desire to caress an obese cat that is at present its sole occupant. Once 
there, disdaining further subterfuge, I make plain the object of my stratagem. I 
let fall sarcastic observations respecting the verdure of his evergreens and the fresh 
luxuriance of his lawn. Encouraged by certain premonitory symptoms to foster a 
hope that Smith is getting annoyed, I discharge my final bolt. I point out that 
the coating of white paint with which he has recently enlivened the outside of his 
dwelling only serves to throw into more prominent relief the ubiquitous obfuscations 
of the climate. I even go so far as to intimate that the piebald splendour of his 
house shows the dirt more than the uniform blackness of its neighbours, and I 
recommend for future use the regulation mud-coloured paint prescribed in special 
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clauses of certain London leases. ‘This last shaft proves too much even for Smith’s 
equanimity. I have wounded, as in fact I intended, his tenderest susceptibilities. 
He turns on me with as much show of irritability as his placid nature is capable of. 
“Well,” he admits, viciously flicking a layer of soot from a rhododendron leaf, “ it 
is rather disgusting, no doubt; but after all there are many worse places than 
London.” 

“Many worse places!” I retort, now fairly launched on my favourite topic. 
“Many worse places! Yes, but conceive what an infinitely better place it might 
be if it were only clean. Picture to yourself, if you can, the Thames Embankment, 
with the beautiful chain of buildings that extend from the Houses of Parliament to 
Blackfriars Bridge, glorified and rejuvenated by the general purification! ‘The world 
could scarcely produce a grander spectacle. Conceive too the luxury, the priceless 
luxury, of living, eating, and sleeping in clean houses, where we could open our 
windows without being inundated with showers of blacks. Think of our public parks 
no longer, as at present, eyesores for seven months out of the twelve, but gems of 
botanical beauty ; where in spring the primroses and bluebells would spontaneously 
rear their grateful heads from the emancipated soil, and where in summer, soothed 
by the song of the thrush, we could smoke our cigarettes among the beech-woods, 
or recline without fear of contamination among the bracken and heather. Yes, why 
not heather? Why mutilate a glorious vision that costs nothing ?” 

Here I pause, intoxicated by the beauty of the dream I have conjured up ; and 
notice with pain that my eloquence has not inspired Smith with a similar enthusiasm. 
“That’s all very well,” he remarks prosaically, “but how do you propose to do 
all this ?” 

I am proceeding eagerly to embark on a disquisition touching the relative claims 
to preference of anthracite coal and smoke-consuming stoves, when a derisive smile 
that overspreads Smith’s urbane but vacuous countenance warns me to desist. 
“Those sort of things may do very well abroad,” he observes conclusively, “ but 
you can hardly expect people in this country to submit to them.” 

Slowly and sadly I leave him and wander wearily into the street, there to ruminate 
on the blackness of smoke and the obduracy of the human mind. The Irish peasant 
of the west coast will sacrifice hearth and home sooner than dispense with the 
congenial companionship of the pig in his bedroom; so will the true Londoner 
sacrifice health, comfort, cleanliness, and economy sooner than resign the open 
grates and soft coal that custom has made dear to his heart. 

So far I have only appealed to the selfish interests of the wealthy and cultured— 
those who roll down the broad road in gilded coaches, as well as those who attempt 
to negotiate the narrow and crooked way in the same vehicle. But there is another 
aspect of the question which we can scarcely ignore: the aspect as it affects the 
masses—the many hundreds of thousands to whom it is not given to spend the 
winter abroad or in the country, or to take a month’s holiday in the autumn, or 
even to run down to Ramsgate from Saturday to Monday—those to whom pure 
fresh air and a clear sky are meaningless terms, conveying nothing perhaps but a 
hazy reminiscence of a great van and many flags, and a cornet, and a_ beautiful 
drive to green fields and hedges, long, long ago in distant childhood. These, it 
is true, never complain of the conditions under which they live ; for in truth they 
are ignorant of better things, even if they had the power to make their feeble 
complaint penetrate to the high quarters of those who rule the destinies of the 
poor. But how many of the white faces and stunted forms that throng our streets 
is London smoke responsible for? How much of the filth, squalor and vice of our 
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slums is due to the same cause? Much, without doubt; for it is beyond dispute 
that filthy surroundings tend to physical and moral uncleanness and degradation in 
many who, if the opportunity offered, would gladly lead clean and healthy lives. 

Then the clerks—the multitudes who stew from year’s end to year’s end in 
dingy, airless back offices, lighted by gas all through the long dreary winter months. 
What a joy would be theirs if the pure fresh air and light of heaven were let in upon 
the dismal dens where they toil for their bread! How their cheeks would freshen ! 
yes, and how much more work they could do! 

There are some few—a miserable handful, it is true—to whom it is treason to 
breathe a word against the beauty, climate, or hygiene of London. These deluded 
beings try to persuade themselves and others that fogs and smoke are highly 
desirable as destroying the germs of certain diseases, and in various ways promoting 
the salubrity of the town—a pleasing theory hardly supported by facts. Facts show 
us that the lungs of a healthy person are of a rosy pink hue, while those of Londoners 
are black as pitch ; also that a long spell of fog increases the death-rate in a marked 
degree ; also that the breed of human beings that London produces are small, 
unhealthy, and deficient in physique. You have only to look at the babies! You 
need not go as far as the East End; you will find plenty of samples in the purlieus 
of Victoria Street,—grimy, puny, pallid little wretches, with pinched, joyless faces ; 
but you may search in vain for the counterpart of the country labourer’s red-cheeked 
soap-polished brat. This sort does not come from London. I do not, of course, 
go as far as to assume that the degeneracy of the London poor is due entirely to 
smoke. There are other potent factors to be taken into consideration. But I do 
most emphatically believe that purer air and cleaner surroundings would elevate 
them morally and physically; and even the remotest prospect of improving the 
condition of the London poor in any shape or form, and making life a shade 
more tolerable for them, should surely weigh with all who lay claim to any feelings 
of humanity, and be an additional incentive to action. 

It is not my attention to advertise any special remedy for the smoke nuisance. 
What I do maintain is, that several practicable methods of removing the evil 
do exist ; and that if even one such practicable method exists, then any further 
continuance of our present inaction becomes a national reproach. There are, no 
doubt, difficulties in the way of each and all of such remedies; but difficulties 
of a negotiable character that would quickly melt away before the combined 
efforts of wealth, science, and public opinion. London has been drained, London 
has been watered, and London has been lighted—all works of greater magnitude 
than the one under consideration. London has next to be heated in a cleanly, 
rational and economical manner. . It has been calculated that by our present 
primitive system of heating our rooms, six times as much fuel is used as is 
theoretically necessary for the production of the effects obtained; or, in other 
words, most of the heat and an appreciable percentage of imperfectly consumed 
fuel escape up the chimney, subsequently to revenge themselves on us for such 
criminal waste, by pouring on all things living and inanimate a ceaseless deluge 
of carbon and sulphur. Domestic fires can be rendered practically smokeless either 
by the use of smoke-consuming grates and stoves, or by substituting for bituminous 
coal some smokeless fuel, such as anthracite coal, coke, or gas. Vast numbers of 
inventions are already in existence which profess by various methods to accomplish 
the desired result. Many of these inventions are admirable, and, in addition to being 
smokeless, claim the further advantage of consuming less fuel; but none are in 
general use, and few have attracted public attention to any appreciable extent, And 
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why? Because, until the purifying of London is made a national question, and 
until the pollution of the atmosphere is prohibited by law, no appliance of the 
kind, however perfect, will meet with any substantial recognition at the hands of 
the general public. It is scarcely surprising that individual householders should 
hesitate to go to the expense and trouble of reorganising the entire system of 
heating their houses when the effect of such isolated efforts on the general 
atmosphere must necessarily be w7/, and the advantage to themselves problematical. 
To effect any real good such a movement must be general, and to be general it 
must be obligatory. Many who now hold aloof, recognising the futility of their 
individual efforts would readily acquiesce in any such movement ; others, no doubt, 
would still cling obstinately and affectionately to the sensuous attractions of bituminous 
coal and open grates. Until these have been brought to view the matter from a 
rational standpoint, and in fact, until the preponderance of public opinion recognises 
how overwhelmingly the permanent advantages of cleanly and_ scientific heating 
outweigh the temporary inconveniences, any attempt to enforce a compulsory measure 
would be arbitrary and premature. Let the mass of Londoners be once roused 
from their present apathy, let popular interest in the question be once excited, and 
conviction must surely follow ; and as surely, too, will the growth of popular interest 
give to the inventive genius of scientists and specialists that stimulus which it at 
present lacks, and which is essential for the production of heating appliances of a 
completely satisfactory nature. 

The eventual solution of the difficulty will probably be found in gas, or possibly 
in a combination of gas and coke. Gas as a lighting agent is being gradually 
superseded by electricity, and will ultimately be relegated to its proper position as 
a simple heating agent. Gas, as at present manufactured by the great London 
companies, is unsuited for heating purposes on account of its prohibitive price ; but 
gas of a very much cheaper quality, but equally effective for heating purposes, could 
be easily turned out at a profit to meet any extensive demand. The majority of 
gas stoves at present used for domestic purposes are cheerless contrivances, with but 
little radiating power, and constructed to burn illuminating gas on economical 
principles ; but here again the inventive powers of science would unquestionably 
respond in a satisfactory manner to any general demand for improvement. At 
Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, the furnaces are now being fed with natural-oil gas, 
with the result that from being one of the dirtiest of manufacturing towns, it has 
become one of the cleanest. 

It is by those who have most to gain from the suggested improvement that 
the initiative should be taken. The great owners of house property, holders of long 
leases, hotel proprietors and shopkeepers, are all financially interested in anything 
that would tend to arrest the annual winter exodus of the wealthy classes from 
London. It is for these, together with the responsible public bodies, to combine 
to give an impulse to the thorough ventilation of the subject, without which no 
satisfactory solution can be arrived at. There will, of course, be opposition to the 
movement, especially at first. Any attempt to depart from traditional customs 
always has, and always will, meet with strenuous opposition, and generally from 
those who ultimately gain most by the change. The lighting of London by gas 
was violently opposed; the construction of our railways met with even stronger 
Opposition ; and many landed proprietors, who succeeded in keeping the main 
arteries of some of our greatest railway systems at arms’ length from their ancestral 
homes, have lived to regret their shortsightedness every week of their lives. It is 
a curious anomaly that, while we grasp eagerly at any social or political reform that 
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enables us to put our hand into our neighbour’s pocket, we display little or no 
interest in any proposal which is designed for the benefit of the entire community. 
Remove the element of spoliation, and you eliminate the only attractive feature of 
the programme. 

I am conscious of having avoided one of the most difficult sides of the question— 
viz., the practical application of any proposed remedy to the poor districts of the 
south and east of London. I can only repeat that my object is not to formulate 
remedial schemes, but to show that the main difficulty does not lie in the problem 
itself, but in our own strange reluctance to grapple with the problem. The rest 
must be the work of legislators, imperial and municipal; but in this age of 
advanced science, when every year the dormant forces of nature are being more 
completely subjugated to the interests of man, it is inconceivable that such a 
trumpery difficulty as this should offer more than a momentary opposition to the 
serious attacks of those competent to deal with it. 

The economic treatment of the problem no doubt presents greater difficulties 
than the scientific ; but even these are child’s play compared to the difficulties of 
an ordinary Irish Land Bill. ‘The immense annual saving to property, and the 
influx of wealthy residents that would result from a purified atmosphere, would 
constitute two heavy items on the credit side of the balance-sheet. The gain in 
health, comfort, and beauty of surroundings, would carry with it advantages with 
an intrinsic value of their own; and with gas at 1s. 6d. per thousand cubic feet, the 
ultimate solution should present no special difficulty. 

It is preposterous to Suppose that the ever-increasing plague of smoke and 
darkness will always be endured with the same longsuffering meekness we display 
at present. The energies of science are restless and progressive, and the luxuries 
of one age become obsolete barbarities to the next. A week’s experience of the 
life which our fathers regarded as embodying the xe plus ultra of comfort and 
civilisation would be intolerable to the present generation; and so will the 
survivors of this generation look back on the present period as on a dismal and 
gruesome nightmare; and our grandchildren will listen in incredulous amazement 
to reminiscences of the bygone epoch of dirt and darkness. 

ERNEST HAMILTON, 
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O one can pretend that the divorce or marriage codes of America 
are perfect to-day ; but there was a time when, though the 
| interests at stake were just as large, yet the laws were chaotic, 
even by comparison with their present condition. It was at 
such a period, when each of those states, which have now 
crystallised into a gigantic whole, was in full enjoyment of 
the exercise of its native vagaries, and Western society, in the 
first flush of a new radicalism, was in that primitive condition of 
isolated communities so highly commended by those who have had 

no experience of its working, that a startling matrimonial incident happened 
in the town of Dashville that was without a parallel in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, and indeed was probably unique of its kind anywhere. 

Dashville at that time was young and proportionately frolicsome. It had sprouted 
into being in less than a decade, on the strength of a new railway which had come 
to its fertile plains and pine-covered hills a few years previously, and galvanised the 
first settlers’ huts into a town of stately streets and marble porches, even before those 
same huts, abashed by all the splendour around them, could drop into decent decay. 
Dashville was proud of its newness; it sat astride of the astonished river which 
meandered through it, metaphorically with its thumbs in its waistcoat arm-holes, and 
its Brummagem watch-chain flashing in the eyes of civilisation, while it loudly declared, 
with the toothpick of prosperity jauntily poised between the lips of native. arrogance, 
that there was no deceit about the place—-none of your antiquated feudal nonsense ; 
no mildewed castles harbouring rheumatic ghosts ; no sense of hoary antiquity about 
its shining stucco and rampant freshness. 

And the burghers of this brand new capital, hot from the oven of chance, were not 
only proud of a city which, like a great mushroom, could be seen from afar nestling 
among the shelter of the pine barrens, but they were proud, with an incredible pride, 
of themselves and their belongings. Though it is doubtful if a man among them 
could boast with certainty of any previous bearers of the name honoured in his person; 
yet, though the musty jealousies of older ideas may prompt a smile, it is nevertheless 
a fact that they were proud amongst themselves, and exclusiye by a series of exquisite 
gradations which made the drawing-rooms of Fifth Street Elysian fields into which the 
dwellers of Fourth Street might only hope to look from the top of their brand new line 
of tramcars and draw a subtle social difference, though Dashville had no College of 
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Heralds to countenance it and no Debrett to record the fact, between those who had 
arrived at the primitive settlement in a costermonger’s barrow and those who had come 
in the haughty seclusion of a springless “ prairie omnibus.” 

Every now and then, as Dashville became opulent and began to boast of public 
halls and brass bands, and Dashville beauty grew more and more attractive in the eyes 
of Dashville youth, one or other of her leading citizens would give an entertainment, 
a ceremonial heralded by weeks of expectation, and followed, when the festivities were 
over, by months of gossip and scandal. 

On one of these occasions the free hall had been hired by an enterprising burgher 
whose privilege it was to be known not only to the town, with whose prosperity his 
own had risen, but also to an outer circle of acquaintances, many of whom had much 
that the ordinary Dashvillian lacked. Especially this gentleman had had commercial 
relations with an old and very select colony some few miles distant, whereof the 
members held theirs to be some of the bluest blood in the Republic. ‘Their progenitors 
had, they declared, come over in the Mayflower, a ship that has supplied ancestors 
to countless thousands of Americans ; and, in truth, a certain distinctiveness dd mark 
this people: a quaint, old-fashioned stateliness of demeanour, a prim, puritanical 
decorum of thought and manner that contrasted strikingly with the raw splendour of 
the typical Dashvillian. ‘The young men of this latter town secretly regarded the 
frigid Arcadian beauties of the neighbouring colony with feelings of awe and admira- 
tion akin to those which a schoolboy is supposed to entertain for the columbine at 
a Christmas pantomime. But it is doubtful if any columbine was ever less touched 
by the flames she inspired in such juvenile bosoms than the Arcadian beauties aforesaid 
by the young commercial gentlemen of the mushroom town across the river. 

However, chance had brought the colonies together, and the railway had strung 
them like two beads on a single thread. It would not do to stand aloof for ever; and 
consequently, when on this memorable occasion the granddaughters of the A/ayflower 
were invited to join the revels of the sons of the budding salt-pork and tinned-beef 
city, they graciously unbent and decided to come in their strength with prim puritan 
mothers and stiff-starched brothers. The function was therefore looked forward 
to with especial interest; for somehow or other the new town was, like a Scotch 
domicile, self-contained, and, rubbing shoulders very little with the adjacent social 
world lying beyond the golden zone of prairie sand encompassing it on every hand, 
the arrival of those strangers, of whom the young radicalism of the town stood much 
in dread, was a keen excitement; and then, as a distinguished guest of Irish extraction 
subsequently told a friend, the great evening dawned. 

To say that the thousand lights of the town hall rising into the sky from 
ground which, half a score years before, was the exclusive freehold of the prairie 
marmots, “shone brightly on fair women and brave men,” would scarcely be doing the 
event justice. It was the most memorable night, Dashville recognised at once, the 
town had ever had, and Dashville would have sent all the way to Boston for an 
historian, giving him twenty dollars and his return fare—minus discount for cash of 
course— in order to have had the ceremony suitably described amongst other great 
historical events of the like nature, had she thought of it in time. But Dashville, 
having neither history nor historians of her own, let this golden opportunity of making 
a beginning with both slip by, and the duty falls to an unworthy pen. It was the most 
splendid affair, however, that could be imagined,—the hall decorated from marble 
paving to roof with sumptuous magnificence, the tapers innumerable, the supper 
overwhelming, the company hilariously jolly, and more than ever convinced their 
town was the true hub of the universe! To attempt to record all the fun and frolic 
of that occasion would be idle. Champagne in the refreshment-rooms flowed in 
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a golden stream down the throats of the thirsty youths, and in the dancing hall 
innumerable feet twinkled, hour after hour, over the polished floor to the music of 
a band whose reverberating strains brought bad dreams to the ‘possums in the hollow 
sycamore trees across the ridge, and put the coyotes on the prairie all out of conceit 
with their own puny efforts in the same direction. 

But those Western feet could not dance for ever, and bandsmen will get thirsty 
after a time; consequently it happened shortly before midnight that the musicians 
gave themselves a respite, and dancing came to a temporary end. It was during this 
interval that a knot of indefatigable ones, who could not bear to see the golden 
moments running to waste, proposed games. Now, Dashville 
games, from pitch-and-toss to the sport of kings. 

Besides all those European pastimes, in 
which it joined with a zeal not a 
bit the less creditable because 

it did not in the least under- 
stand them, it possessed to 
its own solace a score of 
amusements in which the 
patient archzeologist, hunt- 
ing backwards, might have 
traced the germs of ideas 
still current amongst the 
inventive costermongers of 
Whitechapel or the light- 
hearted “boys” of Cork 
and Limerick. On _ this 
particular evening one wild 
frolic, which it is not for 
me to excuse, but only to 
record, was unanimously 
voted for. 

The name of this game, 

in the regrettable absence 
of the historian previously \ 
alluded to, has not been pre- gw’, 
served. There was an air of © eee 
rusticity about it, a suggestiveness i 
of Hampstead Heath on Easter : 
Monday, that must have been full of 
delicate significance to the first generation of : 
Dashvillians as they sat round the walls and watched the younger people at play. It began 
as a kind of “ Oranges and Lemons,” and you were instinctively reminded of grubby little 
girls in the street holding each other’s skirts, and running round in a circle ; then it 
took a development suggestive of “ Kiss in the Ring,” such as the frolicsome American 
emigrant plays on Castle Green, or the Briton in the green shades of classic Rosherville ; 
and so it went on by many niceties of change, which only an expert could understand, to 
the grand climax, when the blushing and breathless partners to an indefinite number 
who had been left stranded by the game in a long row of ill-assorted pairs were compelled 
to go through a ceremony of marriage “as they stood,” and were then marched off to recruit 
their energies for the later dances by more ices and champagne in the supper-room. 

On this particular evening the game was exceptionally uproarious. Dashville was 
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fairly off her head with fun and frolic. The “aloofish” strangers within her gates unbent 


The Couples came up in Batches. 


for once, and joined in the revels of those whom to-morrow they would not know 
across the road with a disguise of their true opinions greatly to their credit. No less 
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than thirty couples had joined in the sport, the “Oranges and Lemons,” the “ Kiss in 
the Ring ”—but without the kissing, for the strangers drew the line at that—and all the 
rest of the excellent nonsense had been gone through. It even seemed as though the 
fates themselves were carried away by the spirit of the moment, and lent themselves 
to the fun; for never had a string of more terribly impossible couples—and this 
incongruous association of those who came up for the final “ marriage” was just 
the point which so tickled the delicate Dashville sense of humour,—never had such 
a string of odd mixtures, such a ludicrous amalgamation of repellent individualities 
been developed out of the game since it was invented! Nothing but an intimate 
knowledge of local society, and an acquaintance with the byways of rumour and 
gossip current on the spot, could have fully done justice to the sight, or qualified 
any one to appreciate the exquisite irony of the thirty mésa//iances which fate had 
decreed in that column of grown-up girls and boys who at last stood waiting the 
final act, with every variety of expression on their perspiring faces. But that the 
“ blends” were excruciatingly funny any one could have seen in a moment, by glancing 
along the line of spectators and noticing how appreciation of the situation amongst 
them showed itself in every degree, from the mildly sardonic smile of infinite meaning 
to the uproarious mirth of ungovernable amusement. 

' Then came the question of who was to officiate; and, after a hunt round the 
room, the leading spirits pounced on and dragged from his retirement a suitable 
individual in the person of a mild, weak-eyed theological student, the last shreds 
of whose little native wit at once forsook him at being hauled into this publicity. 
Expostulation and entreaties were alike of no avail: his captors swathed that unhappy 
youth in a tablecloth, and, cramming a book into his hand, led him to the hastily- 
appointed altar, where, prompted, and his courage kept up to the necessary mark by 
an inflexible young gentleman on either side, he proceeded to stammer and blunder 
through so much of the abbreviated service Dashville was accustomed to as could 
be given without offence to the most delicate of susceptibilities in these matters. 
The couples came up in batches; any amount of rings for the brides’ fingers were 
available, for the young men of Dashville gloried in finger rings, and, in fact, the 
whole ceremony, if it was not the real thing (and four-fifths of the partners in this 
ridiculous sport thanked Heaven devoutly for the fact), yet was extremely like it. 

Then came the adjournment to supper, and the climax! While they were laughing 
and talking, and the “brides” secretly thinking to themselves under shelter of their 
fans how dreadful it would be if the pretence were fact, and 
they had really been linked for life to the partners chosen 
for them by mad chance, a servant came in with a tele- 
graphic message for the individual who had “officiated.” 

He opened it during a pause in the conversa- 
tion with his neighbour, and, glancing over the 
contents, a broad smile of complacency slowly 
spread over his witless countenance. For a 
minute or two, as that fateful message lay under 
his hand by his ‘plate, he was lost in a rosy 
dream of satisfaction. It was a brief vision of .29%9 
happiness, and then some one or two of those x 
who watched him over the rims of their wine- 
glasses saw the luckless youth start nervously, — 
and a cloud pass across the vacant satisfaction of his face. The cloud darkened under 
their wondering eyes, as the slow mind behind it worked, until at last the astonished 
onlookers witnessed the luckless student’s cheeks blanch from dimpling red to deathly 
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white ; they saw him clutch the table convulsively, and then stare round the company 
(and by this time every one was watching him) with glazed and foolish eyes, in 


= 








which 
horror 
and __be- 
wilderment 
were comi- 
cally striving 
for the mastery. 

They thought 
he was ill, and a©@ 
score of voices asked 
him the question. But 
no: he was well enough, 
he said, with a ghastly laugh. 
What was the matter, then, they 
queried—bad news? “No, it was Sm 
not bad news; he had just had good 
news in fact,” gasped the poor wretch, 
glaring round the circle of faces while his 
teeth fairly chattered, and a smile so sickly and wan 
and thin, that it was the very mockery of a smile, played 
about his mouth. Every one laughed in that light-hearted company, 
for never before had cheerful news been so quaintly received ; and then they pressed him 
again in boisterous good humour, and insisted upon knowing more of the tidings capable 
of producing such marvellous symptoms; and very reluctantly the boy stammered out,— 
“The fact is, ladies and gentlemen, I was up yesterday in Harvard for my degree 
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of ordination. It was not the first time I have tried, ladies and gentlemen, and I 
had no hope or thought of doing better on this occasion, but,” he added, nervously 
eyeing the distance to the door, and horribly torn between his own private satisfaction 
at. what was coming and a growing perception of the mess he had got them all into, 
“but this—this message just brought to me,—” and the words dropped from his 
mouth more and more slowly, while his eyes rolled more and more fearfully, “is 
from a friend to tell me—to say, in fact, that—that I passed successfully.” 

“Hurrah for the Reverend Arthur Smyth!” called out a noisy Dashvillian from 
amongst the laughing crowd of brides and bridegrooms, and with a resounding cheer 
the company toasted that gentleman, nodding and bowing to him over their clattering 
glasses, until he was pink to the roots of his sandy hair with fear and modesty and shame. 

Then somehow, as the hubbub subsided, a hush fell upon the room ; it was not 
that they had nothing to say, but it was as if a sudden instinctive apprehension of 
mischance had developed in the air; and in the pause that followed, while they 
were still looking surprised and uneasily in each other’s faces, an old Boston lawyer, 
who had not joined in the ‘shouting, but had sat calmly eyeing the newly-appointed 
minister during his speech, got up, and, having wiped his gold eyeglasses deliberately 
upon a great silk bandana, placed them calmly across his nose, and stared fixedly at 
the unhappy Arthur for a minute or two. 

Somehow every one’s attention immediately became fixed upon those two with a 
magnetic spell, and none spoke as the lawyer presently said, in the blandest of tones,— 

“ My first duty, Mr. Arthur Smyth, if I may assume the 7é/ of spokesman for 

this company in which I am probably the senior, though, no doubt, one of the 
least worthy members, is to offer you our sober congratulations on the excellent— 
and wholly unexpected—news you have just communicated to 
us. My next duty, and I think you will presently understand 
and pardon my inquisitiveness, is to ask when exactly this im- 
portant event which made you a recognised minister according 
to the Judicial Code of this State took place ?” 
“Yesterday, sir: yesterday morning,” gasped the unhappy 
youth, yearning with a dreadful yearning to be out with 
his emotions in the dark pine barrens, or far away amongst 
the friendly coyotes, who do not go in for a complicated 
civilisation, on the sand plains,—anywhere but 
here, the centre of that circle of faces upon 
which the horrible truth was slowly dawning. 

“Humph!” said the man of law, looking 
grimly round at the crowded, wondering, ill- 
assorted couples thronging the table ; “and it was 
you, there can be no question, who recently officiated at that idiotic game upstairs ? ” 

Mr. Arthur Smyth by this time was too far gone to do anything but reply by 
a tremulous inclination of the head—amply sufficient in itself, however, as every one 
in the room knew there was no other answer to the question. And so the Bostonian 
continued, after a minute’s pause, during which not a sound broke the stillness, but the 
rustle of quick feet overhead, where some enthusiasts were plunging into the second 
half of the programme, and the spasmodic murmur of the band, far away in a forest 
of azaleas and palms: ‘ Then, sir, all I can say is, that this game of yours appears to me 
a little more serious than, I believe, most of these ladies and gentlemen suppose ; and, 
as far as I can see, speaking on the strength of twenty years’ practice in our matri- 
monial cause courts here ; having regard, moreover, to the insane formalities carried out 
upstairs, and your appointment, the possibility of which you so unconscientiously 
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kept to yourself, these ladies and gentlemen around me must consider themselves 
married—thanks to your duplicity and the misapplied ingenuity of the young gentleman 
who started this deplorable pastime—not for half an hour, as they fondly supposed, 
but for the term of their natural lives. ‘These mock marriages you have just 
celebrated are, under the circumstances, perfectly binding at law, and these ladies 
are the lawful wives, with all that that implies, of these gentlemen to whom you have 
kindly united them.” And the lawyer, wiping his glasses again, calmly replaced them 
in their red morocco case, and sat down to watch the effect of his announcement. 

For a moment or two no one spoke; and then a wild and wrathful clamour, 
a scene of indescribable confusion, took place. The rape of the Sabine women 
must have been a peaceful and orderly proceeding, compared to this matrimonial 
holocaust of the maidens who had trusted to the bachelor hospitality of Dashville. 











It is not given to one feeble pen to depict the kaleidoscopic display of wrath and 
indignation and horror and despair which marked those charming faces, or to tell 
how, while some of the stronger-minded ones scornfully laughed at the scurvy trick 
fate had played them, and metaphorically rolled up their sleeves and dared the 
delighted bridegrooms to claim their own, the weaker ones succumbed to the shock, 
and added to the general confusion by hysterical tears and wild outbreaks of 
indignation. It was all very well for those two or three simpering couples whom fate 
had thus precipitated into a state which they had only meant to enter into with more 
circumspection, to blush and simper, and invoke blessings upon the Rev. Arthur 
Smyth in their secret hearts; but the more the female remainder of the company 
thought over the matter, between the spasmodic outbursts of their tears, the less they 
liked it. In fact, to make a long story short, there is no knowing how many heads 
might have been cracked or how many hearts broken that night when the news 
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had spread amongst the chaperons and male relatives of the victimiséd maidens, had 
not the same individual who had pronounced the mock marriage good and valid 
in equity amended his 
decision by the discovery 
of a happy flaw in the 
proceedings. He had, it 
appears, questioned the 
Rev. Mr. Smyth more 
closely while the hubbub 
was at its height; and, 
in the course of their 
talk, it transpired that, 
though Smyth had passed | 
an examination duly cre- 
ating him a _ minister 
according to the stipu- 
lations of that lax period, 
the announcement was not 
yet publicly formulated : 
it would not be formu- 
lated, in fact, until the 
early hours of the new 
day upon the threshold 
of which the revellers of 
that famous  Dashville 
party stood. 

This the ’cute Bos- 
tonian saw annulled the 
whole proceedings. The 
few and pointed words in 
which he pronounced a 
general divorce over the 
pale and weeping “ brides” 
carried balm of Gilead 
with them; those re- 
deemed Arcadian spinsters 
thronged round him as 
though he had _ been 
another Perseus receiving 
the thanks of the rescued 
Ethiopian damsels ; and 
as they wrung his hands, 
with enough smiles and 
tears to make the fortunes 
of an April day, the dry 
old lawyer laughed, and n 
said, “A good game, that of yours, ladies—an excellent game 





and not so much 
unlike the real thing in life, perhaps! But it is a game, ladies, at which you ought 
to load your dice, and leave, as a rule, much less to Providence, believe me, than 
you have left this evening.” 





E. Lester ARNOLD. 
VoL. II.—No. 9. 4 
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IIL.—PATRIOTS I HAVE KNOWN. 


HE other day I was talking with a friend about 
a politician who bears an _ historic name, who has 
held high office in the State, and who, when the 
whirligig of politics brings the Conservatives to 
power once. more, will probably occupy a. still 
more exalted position. The politician in question is 
absolutely without the smallest atom of the talent 
that is supposed to go to the making of even a 
moderately capable statesman ; he is ignorant of the commonest facts of European 
history ; his articles—for he writes now and then, and gets well paid for his “ stuff” 
on the strength of his name—are the laughing-stock of the country; he is not even 
trusted implicitly by the men of his own party, and yet he is constantly to the 
fore. “My dear fellow,” replied my interlocutor, who had listened patiently to my 
enumeration of all his defects, “you can cut it much shorter: say simply, Ze 7s an 
effect without a cause.” . 

The inverse is the case with regard to at least nine-tenths of the members of 
the Chamber of Deputies ; they are causes without an effect. Their chief aim is 
not the common weal, but either the restoration of one of the fallen dynasties, or 
else the maintenance of the present régime. I will sketch them as they occur to 
me ; but, for obvious reasons, I cannot put their real names to their portraits. If 
I did my next stay in Paris would be fraught with very disagreeable consequences. 
I have been threatened with expulsion once at the instance of a tavern-keeper who 
has a paper of his own, and who did not like the articles I wrote in that which 
I had the honour to represent at the time. He denounced me as a spy in the 
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pay of Bismarck. I was warned by a friend who held an influential position at 
the Prefecture of Police. But holding deputies up to ridicule by name would be 
a much more serious matter than criticising the foreign policy of France, and my 
friend is no longer at the Prefecture. 

Ten years ago, if some one had asked Broulard junior for the salient political 
facts preceding the fall of the Second Empire, he would have been unable to 
answer, and this notwithstanding his having been educated at “ Louis le Grand,” 
and his being then twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age. But young Broulard, 
whose father had come to Paris twelve or fourteen years before his son’s birth, with 
all his possessions slung on his back, a pair of wooden shoes on his feet, and 
rings in his ears, neither cared for history or learning. Old Broulard had amassed 
an enormous fortune without the help of either; and his son, during his college 
days, had never been able to hide altogether his contempt for his schoolfellows, 
the sons of lawyers, writers, or manufacturers who worked hard. He was the only 
son and child of his parents, and no power in the land could prevent his inheriting 
their wealth ; there was no necessity for him to pore over books. A boy need 
not necessarily show the precocious genius of a Pic de la Mirandolle to insure the 
respect and affection of his fellows, but he must not deliberately sneer at those 
better endowed and more assiduous than he; consequently, young Broulard made 
no friends. He did not seem to mind; even at that early age he promised to be 
something of a snob of the first water, a thing not often met with in France, where 
the cad is, however, plentiful enough. He did not want the friendship of young 
men whose standing in society was to be determined by the exertion of their 
talents ; but at twenty-one he would have given half his prospective wealth for a 
title and a footing, no matter how precarious, in the Faubourg St. Germain or even 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré. When I met him first, at the time just stated, he 
was about the best dressed page : —— 
young man in Paris, very 
free with his money, though 
not spending half his allow- 
ance, amiable in his way, 
and, but for that fatal han- 
kering to get into the best 
or the next best set, an un- 
objectionable companion. 
He was introduced to me 
at the editorial offices of a 
paper, long since defunct, 
the editor of which was a 
genuine baron, whose father 
had played a very important 
part in the Coup d’Etat at 
the most critical moment— 
namely, on December 1st 
and 2nd, 1851. He was 
going to stand for one of 
the constituencies in the 
Hautes - Pyrenées. Here 
is the history of that 
candidature as I had it 
subsequently from my re 
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friend the editor, who, to his credit be it said, never minced matters with his 
familiars. 

One day Broulard was strolling up the Boulevard Malesherbes, when he noticed 
issuing from “St. Augustin’s” a well-dressed crowd, all in black, and elegant to a 
degree. Broulard stopped to feast his eyes, and he heard the names of Mouchy, 
Wagram, Gallifet, etc. On further inquiry he learnt that the anniversary service of the 
death of Napoleon III. had attracted the fashionable gathering ; and there and then 
Broulard concluded that it would be charming to belong to so distinguished a set. 
He did not allow his enthusiasm to cool, and forthwith had his name inscribed on 
the list a young fellow in the portico was drawing up. It would take too long to 
follow young Broulard, step by step, in his upward career to social distinction ; 
sufficient be it to say, that a fortnight after his initial move he had had three 
tremendous “rows” with his father, who was a freemason and a freethinker, that 
he had spent about three thousand francs in various subscriptions to Bonapartist 
papers and associations for the propagation of the Imperialist cause. Old Broulard 
was simply furious; but his son did not care. He had been at an “at home” of 
an ex-Minister, where he had been presented to six of his host’s former colleagues, 
to twelve ex-ambassadors, to forty ex-prefects, one duchesse, six marquises, and three 
Imperial Highnesses. His address to his electors consisted of seven words: ‘' Afes 
amis, voici ma politique : Vive lEmpereur”—the emperor, in his mind’s eye, being 
the late Plon-Plon. Still, when there seemed to be a prospect of a fusion between 
the Legitimists and Orleanists, Broulard jee was suspected of wavering, for an instant, 
in his fealty to the party that had “ discovered him.”, A visit from a duke of the 
ancien régime would have done the thing; for even now Broulard would prefer 
the society of the Faubourg St. Germain to that of the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
But no duke came, and Broulard continued to be an ornament to the Imperialist 
party or faction. An ornament only, for he has never opened his lips in the 
Chamber, nor is he very assiduous in his attendance; he only comes when there 
are no “five o’clocks” among the duchesses living in the neighbourhood of 
St. Philippe du Roule. 

The Vicomte de Parabétre, when I made his acquaintance, was a few years older 
than Broulard—that is, about thirty. He had made a considerable inroad upon his 
once handsome fortune ; nevertheless, he had still sufficient left not to lay himself 
open to the suspicion of being actuated by pecuniary considerations in any step he 
might choose to take, whether social or political. He was, however, what Carlyle 
calls “an expensive Herr,” and contemplated the inevitable prospect of serious 
retrenchment with something like genuine terror. If I dwell somewhat longer upon 
Parabére’s portrait than upon those of others, it is because, like that of the late 
M. Tirard, it represents a type—with this difference, though, that M. Tirard was a type 
which in another decade or so will be played out, while the Parabére type will be 
in full swing. We have heard a good deal of late about the Conservatives rallying 
to the Republic; we shall most likely hear a good deal more about it during 
the forthcoming session. It is an ungrateful task to have to teach deliberate 
scepticism “ before the fact”; but these conversions should, in all cases, be taken 
with a considerable dose of salt. ‘The story of Parabére’s conversion will perhaps 
explain my meaning more fully. 

‘My dear boy,” he said to me one evening at the Café de la Paix, “ I must request 
your serious advice. I am going to join the Republic.” 

“In that case,” I replied, “my advice is not necessary. Are you going to put up 
for the Chamber of Deputies ?” I asked. 


* Yes,—no,—I am not certain; and that’s why I want your advice. But, before 
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I go any further, let me state my case plainly to you, and perhaps after that you'll 
not look so disgusted as you do now.” 

I did not deny the impeachment, for I felt somewhat disgusted, and Parabére 
went on. 

“T don’t owe a single penny in the world. For the last month my lawyers have 
been paying off debts, large 
and small, and this morning 
they told me that I had 
12,000 francs a year to live 
upon. Seeing that for the 
last ten years I have spent 
ten times that amount per 
annum, you will own that the 
change in store is not of the 
most agreeable. I have been 
cudgelling my brain how I 
could increase my income. 
Some of my friends and con- 
nections in the Faubourg 
St. Germain have suggested 
matrimony — by which, of 
course, they mean a wealthy 
marriage. I am neither a 
cynic nor a sceptic, and least 
of all do I wish to make 
myself out worse than I 
am; still, I doubt whether I could make a woman thoroughly happy, and I feel 
confident that the bond of wedlock would make me thoroughly wretched. I would 
resign myself to such misery for an important consideration ; but, unfortunately, there 
are about a thousand good-looking fellows, quite as ‘well-born’ as I, who would 
be similarly self-sacrificing ; while there are, all told, perhaps a score and a half of 
heiresses whom it would be worth while to marry. If I happened to be among 
the thirty who will be sufficiently lucky to land a big fish, well and good; but the 
theory of probabilities, of chances, is dead against me. I could never pull off a 
big stake against tremendous odds, so the idea of marriage may be dismissed at 
once. ‘There remain, therefore, four courses open to me—business, stock-exchange 
operations, the diplomatic and political careers. I will, with your permission, review 
the whole four. As an ordinary business man or simple clerk I am not worth 2000 
francs a-year, and even at that sum I should fail to secure a berth. At the Bourse 
I should probably share the fate of all those who are supposed to know a thing or 
two in virtue of their access to people ‘ politically well informed’—in other words, 
lose every penny of what is still left to me. The ordinary diplomatic career: well, 
if I succeeded in effecting an entrance at the Quai d’Orsay now, I should be an a/taché 
at thirty-six or seven—a second secretary at fifty, with 5000 francs a year.” 

“True,” I assented; “but, if you will go into politics, why not stand as an 
Imperialist or Monarchist? If the twenty-five francs per day are an object, you 
may as well earn them under one flag as another, apart from the fact that you'll 
not offend your relations and friends.” 

Parabére shook his head with a wistful smile. 

“T gave you credit for more smartness than that,” he said. ‘“ You do not suppose 
that the salary of a deputy is the main motive of my forthcoming conversion, though 
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I admit that to a man condemned to vegetate on 12,000 francs, go0o francs as an 
addition are not to be despised. But I should like to share in the spoils of the 
party with which I throw in my lot, and to do this the party must be victorious ; 
and I honestly agree with what the Duc de Broglie said at the news of the Prince 
Imperial’s death: ‘The Republic has the luck of it; the Prince Imperial is dead 
and the Comte de Paris alive.’ If I were eighteen I might throw in my lot with 
either the Bonapartists or Orleanists; but I am double that age. To do so now 
would be sheer folly, for I should be an old man before I could reap my reward, 
if then. What I wish you to do is to write me a pamphlet: simply a confession 
of faith; the rest wil follow, you take my word for it.” 

A month later there appeared a pamphlet of eight pages, entitled “ Quo Fata 
Vocant,” and signed “ Raoul, Vicomte de Parabére-Craon.” I wrote it without the 
slightest qualm of conscience ; for let me add that it is a matter of supreme indifference 
to me whether France be a Republic, a Monarchy, or an Empire. I did not expect 
a single penny for it, and was not disappointed. Without the least attempt at false 
modesty, I may say that I considered it a piece of abominable claptrap ; but both 
the Republicans and their opponents took it au grand sérieux-—especially the former, 
for they gave it unstinted praise, as the following press extract, one among many, 
will show :— 

“ Under the title ‘Whither the Fates call me,’ the Vicomte Parabére-Craon has 
just published a remarkable brochure, in which he frankly and unreservedly rallies 
to the Republic, ‘which,’ he says, ‘must eventually prove the salvation of France 
and of the human race in general.’ M. de Parabére, who has severed himself un- 
equivocally from his own caste, will no doubt bring down upon himself the anger 
of his former friends, but to a man of his intellectual worth this will make little or 
no difference. Such a man was bound to come to us. He is not the first, but 
unquestionably the most valuable, recruit we have secured ; others of equal, though 
scarcely of superior merit, will follow suit, and in a little while our adversaries’ ranks 
will be reduced to the non-intellectual and consequently inveterately hostile.” 

In justice to the Republicans be it said that they always measure other people’s 
corn by their own bushel. They do not carry that bushel on their backs, nor 
display it in their mottoes, but they have it ready for use. Unlike the Orleanists, 
they know that a convert has got his price, and that it must be paid, and more 
generously than if it had been fixed upon beforehand. They do not make the 
mistake of the city merchant who was always promising his clerk an increase of 
salary, and finally gave him a half-crown a year more. They instinctively guessed 
in Parabére’s case that the deputy’s g000 francs per annum would be but a shabby 
reward for the very sensational example he had set. There being no constituency 
vacant at that moment, they had him elected for one of the conseils généraux, 
which enabled him to publish a second and more glowing Republican credo,* 
and six months afterwards he was appointed ambassador to one of the Northern 
powers. 

In reality the Republicans got more than they gave, though their nominee was 
utterly unversed in the ways of diplomacy. This last sentence may read like a 
paradox, but it is not. In order to explain it, I must beg the reader to bear with 
me for a moment, and to remember that I am not an historian, not even a comic 
historian, and that as such I claim the privilege to digress now and then. Save 
in very exceptional cases, an ambassador need not be a genius. I will go further 


* The consetl général is virtually a provincial parliament with much more extensive attributes than 
our county councils ; for instance, in the event of an illegal dissolution of the Chambers, two delegates 
of each council take their place until another assemby is elected. 
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still, and say that even in exceptional cases a genius is more likely to get his 
country into a quandary than a downright ignoramus. His faculty for “ entangling ” 
matters is only surpassed by the average diplomatist, who, to use two popular 
locutions, “ fancies himself” and “ wants to astonish the natives,” like the Italian 
organ-grinder who put a sheet of music on his instrument, and, to the wonderment 
of the villagers, pretended 
to grind it off at sight. 
The ordinary ambassador 
is, after all, but an organ- 
grinder ; he can only turn 
the handle which moves 
the barrel, whereon the air 
has been “set” for him 
by his chief, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. But 
—and here’s the rub—he 
must be a gentleman, and, 
above all, a man of the 
world, used to good 
society. The corps diplo- 
matique, and especially the 
European corps diplo- 
matique, is, after all, 
nothing but an_ interna- 
tional coterie of “good 
form,” the members of 
which know one another 
as intimately as the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of a very 
small provincial town. 

As it happens, “ good 
form” is what the bigwigs 
of the Third Republic 
essentially lack. Of course 
there are exceptions, but 
even Thiers was deficient 
in it. Jules Favre did not 
pretend to have it at all. 
During the preliminary ne- 
gotiations for the armistice, 
Bismarck had to check 
both several times. When 
Thiers paid his memorable 
visit to Lord Granville at 
the Foreign Office in the 
winter of 1870, he went 
comfortably to sleep while the latter was talking to him; the late Jules Grévy was 
known to have addressed the Duc d’Aumale as “ Monsieur le Duc”; Maréchal 
MacMahon and the Duchesse de Magenta suffered martyrdom while they were 
at the Elysée from the ignorance of their attendants. I could fill a volume 
with the blunders of M. Mollard, “JIntroducteur des Ambassadeurs,” the 
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predecessor of the Comte d’Ormesson, whom M. Carnot has had the good sense to 
charge with those delicate functions. Before now an ambassador has been seen 
to wear the grand cordon and plague given him by the Emperor of Austria “ from 
right to left” instead of from “left to right” ; another has used the carriages of his 
predecessor with the latter’s arms on the panels without saying “by your leave” or 
“with your leave”; a “ secrétaire d’ambassade en mission” has asked his neighbour 
to be kind enough “to present him to these gentlemen,” the said “ gentlemen ” being 
none other than the late Duc d’Aosta and his brother, the then heir to the throne ; 
a fourth, a plenipotentiary “en congé” in Paris, wishing to make himself particularly 
agreeable to the representative of the country whence he had just returned, sent 
that representative some “ orders” for the Hippodrome. 

Enough. The Republicans know by this time that ambassadors selected from 
the “ noblesse républicaine,” as Madame Floquet has it, cut but a sorry figure in 
general ; they also know that the race of “real diplomatists” in the other camps 
is gradually dying out, and that those who are left are pretentious mediocrities, 
“fancying themselves very much,” and persistently regardless of instructions from 
headquarters. Under such circumstances, Parabére was a godsend. He would not 
want to distinguish himself; what he wanted was a snug “berth” pending the 
discovery of a Slavonic or other heiress, with whose moneys the ancient splendour 
of the Parabére-Craons might be revived. 

I repeat, Broulard and Parabére are types as well as portraits; and here is a 
third. He is. very numerously represented in the Chamber; for I could find a 
score or more of deputies or senators of the present day who have shed their blood 
and suffered imprisonment for the Republican cause. Mirandol has done both, not 
once but half a dozen times. His most inveterate enemies cannot help admitting 
this. “And,” add they, ‘‘ blood, even when shed for a bad cause, washes away 
many stains.” Théophile Mirandol is not quite so generous to either friend or foe. 
The moderate Republicans 
inspire him with almost as 
much contempt as the re- 
actionaries. In the Chamber 
he is constantly holding up 
to censure “ those who fatten 
and batten on the blood of 
others ; who are under the 
impression that humanity can 
adopt the mode of progress 
of the serpent, by grovel: 
ling.” One of his stock 
phrases is that “the Re- 
public, like the meanest 
among us, must be prepared 
to shed its blood for the 
cause of progress,”—a sen- 
tence which means nothing 
at all, but which never fails 
to produce a great effect ; 
for Bishop Jewel’s axiom 
that “the emptiest jug pro- 
duces the greatest noise” holds as good to-day as when he wrote it. 

Though Paris is the veriest Tom Tiddler’s ground to “our own correspondent,” 
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the bare transmission of news ought not to occupy the whole of his time. He 
should be somewhat of a sociologist, and give his readers an insight into the 
habits, manners, and morals of the people amidst which he moves, as did the late 
Father Prout, Grenville Murray, and Felix Whitehurst. If he do not, he becomes 
the showman with the magic lantern in which he had forgotten to put a light. 
One day, after M. Théophile Mirandol had been more than usually loquacious in 
the Chamber, I determined to interview him, and next morning I called upon him 
at his residence in the neighbourhood of the Palais-Bourbon. 

(Vote.—Seven times out of ten, the ultra-Radical deputy lives in the Faubourg St. 
Germain : of course, the pretext is the short distance from the Palais-Bourbon ; the 
real reason, the considerable distance that divides the aristocratic quarter par excellence 
from the Faubourgs—St. Antoine, Belleville, and Ménilmontant—the hot-beds of 
turbulent, restless demagogy. Even M. Clemenceau found it impossible to remain 
at Montmartre after he had become famous. ‘The “ patriots” were too assiduous 
in their visits. 

An anecdote in point. M. Clemenceau was originally a doctor, and used 
to give gratuitous consultations at certain hours of the day. In one respect, at 
any rate, M. Clemenceau was like Abernethy—that is, rough and abrupt with his 
patients. One morning a patient entered his consulting-room. 

“Take off your coat, waistcoat, and shirt. I'll attend to you directly,” said the 
physician, as he went on writing. Three minutes later, on looking up, he found 
the man stripped to the waist. 

“There is nothing the matter with you,” said M. Clemenceau, when he had 
examined him. 

“T know there isn’t.” 

“Then, what did you come for?” 

‘To consult you on a political question.” 

“Then, what did you strip for?” / 

“T thought you wanted to give a description of the emaciated body of the man 
‘who lives by the sweat of his brow.’ ”) 

To return to M. Théophile Mirandol, who, I am bound to say, received me 
far from cordially when I stated the purpose of my visit. 

“T have an objection to all this vulgar publicity,” vere his first words. “I 
would not be beholden to it; and least of all in England, where I have lived 
some years, and where, I know, they systematically misjudge and libel men of 
Republican convictions.” 

“That’s because they do not know them,” I replied at once, “and it’s an addi- 
tional reason for my making my Conservative readers acquainted with a man of your 
worth. ‘The story of a noble, self-sacrificing life like yours: often does more to remove 
political prejudice and hatred than a dozen volumes of mere theory and dogma.” 

M. Théophile Mirandol considered for a moment. 

“You are right, monsieur,” he said at last ; “and though I do not like publicity, 
yet will I make another sacrifice for the cause.” 

And throughout the narrative, which I condense for want of space, M. Mirandol 
never for one instant forgot that he was “a martyr.” He reminded me of Valentine in 
Hervé’s Petit Faust : “ Surtout, messieurs, n’oubliez pas que nous sommes 2 cheval.” 
I report his language textually. 

“T saw the light sixty-five years ago,* in a pent-house at Toulon; for my father 
was a cobbler. I am not ashamed of my humble origin, and the lowly circumstances 
of my birth.” 


* The interview took place in 1885. 
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This was said with a kind of deprecating look at the really handsomely furnished 
room in which we were sitting, and in a kind of apologetic tone to the bronze 
effigies of the great men around us. 

“ At fifteen I was ignorant 


After which, M. Mirandol went on: 

of the very elements of education ; I was a ’prentice 
bricklayer, a hodman, and might have gone on mixing 
mortar all my life but for an altercation with an agent 
of the law, to use the stereotyped phrase. There was a 
popular manifestation in our town: they cried ‘ Down 
with the Government’; and without understanding very 
clearly the import of it, I joined in the cry. In addi- 
tion to this, I struck the agent of the law. I was 
sentenced, notwithstanding my age, to two months’ 
imprisonment. ‘That was my first reward for trying to 
uphold ‘freedom of opinion’ and ‘the liberty of the 
subject.’ I declined to answer any questions put to 
me by the judge at the trial, merely repeating that I 
belonged to the people, and that the people ought to 
be the only judges of my conduct. ‘Two friends of the 
people, who had noticed my attitude in the dock, waited 
for me at the prison doors on the morning of my dis- 
charge. One of these protectors was the owner of a 
large establishment, in which none but workmen of 
approved Republican principles were employed. He 
gave me achance. I, like all the others, had to work 
very hard indeed, and the wages were by no means 


magnificent ; on the other hand, we were allowed a room in the place where we met 


every evening to be thoroughly 
to devise means for the ma- 
terial as well as mental and 
moral improvement of the 
artisan. It was there that I 
received my first instruction 
in reading and writing ; but, 
even at twenty, I was almost 
utterly deficient in ortho- 
graphy. Nevertheless, I could 
read fairly well, and I have 
never been able to thank my 
instructors sufficiently for it, 
seeing that it enabled me to 
make my first really serious 
sacrifice for the good cause. 
One day, when the people 
claimed their rights in the 
only way they can claim them, 
though you would call it the 
riotous and wrong way, I read 
aloud a manifesto drawn up 
by our employer and friend. 


initiated into Democratic and Republican doctrines, and 
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They sentenced me to three years’ incarceration ; but the governor of the prison was 
an ardent, though secret, champion of the good cause; he had invincible faith in 
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the near downfall of the tyrant who oppressed France ”—I could not help smiling 
at hearing Louis Philippe called a tyrant—“and he treated me very kindly. I 
was spared all degrading, hard, and manual labour, and taken into the office, 
where they gave me facilities for improving my mind as if I had been in a college. 
I had the whole of the prison library at my disposal; some of the journalists 
—victims, like myself, of the iniquitous gagging of the people’s voice which every 
succeeding régime calls ‘ press laws’—constituted themselves my teachers ; and when 
I was free once more, I was enabled, with the help of the printer’s reader, to write 
articles which the papers eagerly inserted. Of course they were not paid at the 
rate of those of more experienced writers; but I was content with little, and 
signed ‘Mirandol, Workman.’ At the Revolution of 1848 I was severely wounded 
in the arm, and compelled to remain in bed three days. I had, furthermore, to 
wear my arm in a sling 
for two months. My mis- 
fortune went home to the 
hearts of the electors, who 
sent me to the Chamber 
as a representative of the 
people. But the Republic 
perished in a little over 
three years, and I perished 
with it. I am_ speaking 
figuratively,” he added 
quickly, noticing my look 
of surprise, “for exile and 
the lack of material power 
to stop the tyrant’s torture of } 
one’s friends is, to a man like 
myself, worse than death.” 

“T understand,” I hast- 
ened to remark. “Still, 
there are material wants 
which cannot be disre- 
garded, however much one 
may suffer mentally and 
morally.” 

“That’s true,” answered 
M. Mirandol; “but my 
wants were and are few. 
The signs of material comfort you see around you are absolutely of no conse- 
quence to me. I could have done without; but my wife was used to them from 
her birth.” 

“T did not know you were married,” I observed. 

“T am a widower ; I married an Englishwoman. When the crash came in 1851 
my friends and I were scattered far and wide. I went to England, and tried to 
live by my pen; but nearly every one of my fellow-exiles in Belgium, in Switzerland, 
as well as in London, tried to do the same, and the living became too precarious. 
Then I managed to live by giving French lessons. My wife was one of my pupils, 
whom I married in opposition to her father, a wealthy City manufacturer, who was 
known to grind down his workmen to the lowermost farthing. He relented when 
our child was born, and at his death made him his sole heir.” 
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I was thinking of “unearned increment,” but did not allude to it, and merely 
said: “‘ You came back to France after that, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, but with flying colours. I was one of the founders of Za Voix du Peuple. 
I was justified in adopting that title. I belong to the people and am possessed of 
a large fortune; it was not acquired by exploiting the down-trodden French artisan. 
The paper has been the means of adding to my store, so that the persecution and 
hatred of the tyrant have proved beneficial to the patriot. The irony of fate, 
monsieur, the irony of fate!” 

“This is new to me,” I said. “I remember Za Voix du Peuple very well, but 
was under the impression that it always had a difficulty in making both ends meet.” 

“You are right with regard to the beginnings of the paper; but after the 
sentence passed upon it for that sensational article, which you probably also remember 
—I mean the article entitled ‘ Political Scum ’—the paper picked up wonderfully, and, 
as a matter of course, became a very good property. “At my release I sold it, because 
I knew well enough how fickle the people are. Since then I have embarked in 
several of those combinations, which are always, more or less, profitable ; but I no 
longer risk my own capital. I merely take the editorship. To begin with, I have more 
money than I need; secondly, it is but right that others should benefit by their devo- 
tion to the country, progress, and the good cause.” 

“‘T have to thank you for your courtesy,” I said ; “ but, unless Iam mistaken, you 
had a fourth sentence passed on you. What was the result of that? If you will allow 
me to recapitulate the great landmarks of your career, you will know the meaning of 
the question. Your first sentence brought you two protectors ; your education was 
due to your second ; the wound in your arm virtually carried you to the Chamber; 
your exile made you a happy husband and father ; it, moreover, led to wealth ; your 
third sentence increased your fortune. Was the fourth absolutely barren ?” 

“T do not know what you mean, monsieur,” said Mirandol, drawing himself up 
to his full height, as he rose from his chair to intimate that the interview was at 
an énd. “I have been a martyr to my love of liberty ; my life, in fact, has been 
one long martyrdom. My fourth sentence simply imposed another sacrifice on me. 
I, an old man and anxious to rest from my labours, have been compelled to yield 
to the wishes of the people once more, and accept the burden of legislation, or 
rather of controlling the legislative efforts of those younger than myself, who have 
never suffered for the good cause. You owe me no thanks. Adieu, monsieur.” 

By the time this appears in print, the general elections in France will be over, 
The Broulards, the Mirandols, and a score of other types of “ patriots” will each 
have told his own tale of patriotism, and the revelations in connection with the Panama 
business in despite, will have been listened to and elected. And after that? After 
that the Chamber of Deputies will become an example to those who clamour for 
the payment of English members, unless the House of Commons become an 
example to those across the Channel, which is quite on the cards. ‘The people 
are generally like old and infirm bachelors, the victims of those whom they pay,” 
said Linguet, a hundred years ago, when in one of his tempers. If he had lived 
till now he might have said it in cool blood. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 











HY shouldn’t we 
collaborate ?” said 
Henley, in his most 

matter-of-fact way, as Big Ben gave 

voice to the midnight hour. “Every- 
body does it nowadays. Two heads 
may be really better than one, al- 
though I seldom believe in the truth 
of accepted sayings. Your head isa deuced 
good one, Andrew, but—now don’t get 
angry—you are too excitable and too in- 





‘i emi, on , tense to be left quite to yourself, even in 

4 =< book writing, much less in the ordinary affairs of 

oan life. I think you were born to collaborate, and 

to collaborate with me. You can give me everything I 

aati “ lack, and I can give you a little of the sense of humour, 
Gf ” and act as a drag upon the wheel.” 


“None of the new humour, Jack ; that shall never appear 
in a book with ny name attached to it. Dickens I can tolerate. 
He is occasionally felicitous. The story of ‘The Dying Clown,’ for 
instance, crude as it is has a certain grim tragedy about it. But the 
new humour came from the pit, and should go—to the Sporting Times.” 

“Now, don’t get excited. The book is not in proof yet—perhaps never will 
be. You need not be afraid. My humour will probably be old enough. But what 
do you say to the idea?” 

Andrew Trenchard sat for awhile in silent consideration. His legs were 
stretched out, and his slippered feet rested on the edge of the brass fender. A 
nimbus of smoke surrounded his swarthy features, his shock of black hair, his large, 
rather morose, dark eyes. He was a man of about twenty-five, with an almost 
horribly intelligent face, so observant that he tried people, so acute that he frightened 
them. His intellect was never fora moment at rest, unless in sleep. He devoured 
himself with his own emotions, and others with his analysis of theirs. His mind 
was always crouching to spring, except when it was springing. He lived an irregular 
life, and all horrors had a subtle fascination for him. As Henley had remarked, he 
possessed little sense of humour, but immense sense of evil and tragedy and 
sorrow. He seldom found time to calmly regard the drama of life from the front. 
He was always at the stage door, sending in his card and requesting admittance 
behind the scenes. What was on the surface only interested him in so far as it 
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indicated what was beneath, and in all mental matters his normal procedure was 


“(Andrew Trenchard sat for a while in silent eonsideration.” 


that of the disguised detective. Stupid people disliked him. Clever people 
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distrusted him while they admired him. The mediocre suggested that he was liable 
to go off his head, and the profound predicted for him fame tempered by suicide. 
Most people considered him interesting, and a few were sincerely attached to 
him. Among these last was Henley, who had been his friend at Oxford, and had 
taken rooms in the same house with him in Smith’s Square, Westminster. Both 
the young men were journalists. Henley, who, as he had acknowledged, possessed 
a keen sense of humour, and was not so much ashamed of it as he ought to have 
been, wrote —very occasionally—for Punch, and more often for Fun, was dramatic 
critic of a lively society paper, and “did” the books—in a sarcastic vein—for a 
very unmuzzled “ weekly,” that was libellous by profession and truthful by oversight. 
Trenchard, on the other hand, wrote a good deal of very condensed fiction, and 
generally placed it; contributed brilliant fugitive articles to various papers and 
magazines, and was generally spoken of by the inner circle of the craft, as “a 
rising man,” and a man to be afraid of. Henley was full of common sense, only 
moderately introspective, facile and vivacious. He might be trusted to tincture a book 
with the popular element and yet not to spoil it; for his literary sense was keen, 
despite his jocular leaning towards the new humour. He lacked imagination ; but 
his descriptive powers were racy, and he knew instinctively what was likely to 
take, and what would be caviare to the general. 

Trenchard, as he considered the proposition now made to him, realised that 
Henley might supply much that he lacked in any book that was written with a 
view to popular success. There could be no doubt of it. 

“But we should quarrel inevitably and doggedly,” he said at last. “If I cannot 
hold myself in, still less can I be held in. We should tear one another in pieces. 
When I write I feel that what I write must be, however crude, however improper 
or horrible it may seem. You would want to hold me back.” 

“My dear boy, I should more than want to,—I should do it. In collaboration, 
no man can be a law unto himself. That must be distinctly understood before 
we begin. I don’t wish to force the proposition on you. Only we are both ambitious 
devils. We are both poor. We are both determined to try a book. Have we 
more chance of succeeding if we try one together? I believe so. You have the 
imagination, the grip, the stern power to evolve the story, to make it seem inevitable, 
to force it step by step on its way. I can lighten that way. I can plant a few 
flowers—they shall not be peonies, I -promise you—on the roadside. And I can, 
and what is more, will, check you when you wish to make the story impossibly 
horrible, or fantastic to the verge of the insane. Now, you needn’t be angry. ‘This 
book, if we write it, has got to be a good book, and yet a book that will bring 
grist to the mill. That is understood.” 

Andrew’s great eyes flashed in the lamplight. 

“The mill,” he said. “Sometimes I feel inclined to let it stop working. Who 
would care if one wheel ceased to turn? There are so many others.” 

“Ah! That’s the sort of thing I shall cut out of the book,” cried Henley, 
turning the soda-water into his whisky with a cheerful swish. ‘“‘ We will be powerful, 
but never morbid ; tragic, if you like, but not without hope. We need not aspire 
too much; but we will not look at the stones in the road all the time. And the 
dunghills, in which those weird fowl, the pessimistic realists, love to rake, we will 
sedulously avoid. Cheer up, old fellow, and be thankful that you possess a 
corrective in me.” 

Trenchard’s face lightened in a rare smile, as with a half-sigh, he said,— 

“T believe you are right, and that I need collaborator, an opposite, who is yet 
in sympathy with me. Yes ; either of us might fail alone—together we should succeed.” 
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“ Will succeed, my boy !” 

“But not by pandering to the popular taste,” added Andiew, in his most sombre 
tones, and with a curl of his thin, delicately-moulded lips. ‘I shall never consent 
to that.” 

“We will not call it pandering. But we must hit the taste of the day, or we 
shall look a couple of fools.” 

“People are always supposed to look fools when, for once, they are not fools,” 
said Andrew. 

“Possibly. But now our bargain is made. Strike hands upon it. Henceforth 
we are collaborators as well as friends.” 

Andrew extended his long, thin, feverish hand, and, as Henley held it for 
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“‘Trenchard had strange powers.” 


a moment, he started at the intense, vivid, abnormal personality its grasp seemed 
to reveal. To collaborate with Trenchard was to collaborate with a human 
volcano. 

“ And now for the germ of our book,” he said, as the clock struck one. ‘‘ Where 
shall we find it ?” 

Trenchard leaned forward in his chair, with his hands pressed upon the arms. 

* Listen, and I will give it you,” he said. 

And, almost until the dawn and the wakening of the slumbering city, Henley 
sat and listened, and forgot that his pipe was smoked out and that his feet were 
cold. Trenchard had strange powers, and could enthral as he could also repel. 

* * * * * * * 

“Tt is a weird idea, and it is very powerful,” Henley said at last. “But you 

stop short at the critical moment. Have you not devised a dénouement?” 
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“Not yet. That is where the collaboration will come in. You must help me. 
We must talk it over. I am in doubt.” 

He got up and passed his hands nervously through his thick hair. 

“My doubt has kept me awake so many nights!” he said, and his voice was 
rather husky and worn. 

Henley looked at him almost compassionately. 

** How intensely you live in your fancies !” 

“ My fancies?” said Andrew with a sudden harsh accent, and darting a glance 
of curious watchfulness upon his friend. ‘“ My Yes, yes. Perhaps Ido. Perhaps 
I try to. Some people have souls that must escape from their environment, their 
miserable life-envelope, or faint. 





Many of us labour and produce merely to create 
an atmosphere in which we ourselves may breathe for awhile and be happy. 
this London, and this lodging, and this buying bread with words. I must create 
myself an atmosphere. I must be always getting away from what is, even if I go 
lower, lower. Ah! Well—but the dénouement. Give me your impressions.” 

Henley meditated for awhile. 
Then he said, “ Let us leave it. 
Let us get to work; and in time, 
as the story progresses, it will 
seem inevitable. We shall see 
it in front of us, and we shall not 
be able to avoid it. Let us get 
to work”—he glanced at his 
watch and laughed—“ or rather, 
let us get to bed. It is past 
four. This way madness lies. 
When we collaborate we will 
write in the morning. Our book 
shall be a book of the dawn and 
not of the darkness, despite its 
sombre theme.” 

“No, no: it must be a book 
of the darkness.” 

“Of the darkness, then, but 
written in the dawn. Your 
tragedy tempered by my trust in 
human nature, and the power that 
causes things to right themselves. 
Good night, old boy.” 

“ Good night.” 

When Henley had left the 
room Trenchard sat for a moment 
with his head sunk low on 
his breast and his eyes half 
closed. Then, with a jerk, 
he gained his feet, went to 
the door, opened it, and looked forth on the deserted landing. He listened and 
heard Henley moving to and fro in his bedroom. Then he shut the door, took off his 
smoking coat, and bared his left arm. ‘There was a tiny blue mark on it. 

“What will the dénouemcnt be?” he whispered to himself, as he felt in his 
waistcoat pocket with a trembling hand. 
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“What will the denouement be?” 
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II. 


THE book was moving onward by slow degrees and with a great deal of discussion. 
In those days Henley and Trenchard lived much with sported oaks. They were 
battling for fame. They were doing all they knew. Literary gatherings missed 
them. First nights knew them no more. The grim intensity that was always 
characteristic of Trenchard seemed in some degree communicated to Henley. He 
began to more fully understand what the creating for oneself of an atmosphere 
meant. The story he and his friend were fashioning fastened upon him like some 
strange, determined shadow from the realms of real life, gripped him more and 
more closely, held him for long spells of time in a new and desolate world. For 
the book so far was a deepening tragedy, and although, at times, Henley strove to 
resist the paramount influence which the genius of Trenchard began to exercise 
over him, he found himself comparatively impotent, unable to shed gleams of popular 
light upon the darkness of the pages. The power of the tale was undoubted. 
Henley felt that it was a big thing that they two were doing; but would it be a 
popular thing—a money-making thing? ‘That was the question. He sometimes 
wished with all his heart they had chosen a different subject to work their combined 
talent upon. 

The germ of the work seemed only capable of tragic treatment, if the book were 
to be artistic. Their hero was a man of strong intellect, of physical beauty, full at 
first of the joy of life, chivalrous, a believer in the innate goodness of human nature. 
Believing in goodness, he believed also ardently in influence. In fact, he was a 
worshipper of influence, and his main passion was to seize upon the personalities 
of others, and impose his own personality upon them. He loved to make men and 
women see with his eyes and hear with his ears, adopt his theories as truth, take his 
judgment for their own. All that he thought was—to him. He never doubted 
himself, therefore he could not bear that those around him should not think with him, 
act towards men and women as he acted, face life as he faced it. Yet he was too 
subtle ever to be dogmatic. He never shouted in the market-place. He led those 
with whom he came in contact as adroitly as if he had been evil, and to the influence 
of others he was as adamant. 

Events brought into his life a woman, complex, subtle too, with a naturally noble 
character and fine understanding, a woman who, like so many women, might have been 
anything, and was far worse than nothing—a hopeless, helpless slave, the victim of the 
morphia habit, which had gradually degraded her, driven her through sloughs of 
immorality, wrecked a professional career which, at one time, had been almost great, 
shattered her constitution, though not all her still curious beauty, and ruined her to 
all intents and purposes, body and soul. The man and the woman met, and in a 
flash the man saw what she had been, what she might have been, what, perhaps, in 
spite of all, she still was, somewhere, somehow. In her horrible degradation, in her 
dense despair, she fascinated him. He could only see the fire bursting out of the 
swamp. He could only feel on his cheek the breath of the spring in the darkness of 
the charnel-house. He knew that she gave to him his great life work. Her 
monstrous habit he simply could not comprehend. It was altogether as fantastic 
to him as absolute virtue sometimes seems to absolute vice. He looked upon it, 
and felt as little kinship with it as a saint might feel with a vampire. To him 
it was merely a hideous and extraordinary growth, which had fastened like a cancer 
upon a beautiful and wonderful body, and which must be cut out. He was 
profoundly interested. 
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He loved the woman. Seeing her governed entirely by a vice, he made the very 
common mistake of believing her to have a weak personality, easily falling, perhaps 
for that very reason as easily lifted to her feet. He resolved to save her, to devote 
all. his powers, all his subtlety, all his intellect, all his strong force of will to weaning 
this woman from her fatal habit. She was a married woman, long ago left, to kill 
herself if she would, by the husband whose happiness she had wrecked. He took 
her to live with him. For her sake he defied the world, and set himself to do 
angel’s work when people believed him at the devil’s. He resolved to wrap her, 
to envelop her in his influence, to enclose her in his strong personality. Here, at 
last, was a grand, a noble opportunity for the legitimate exercise of his master passion. 
He was confident of victory. 

But his faith in himself was misplaced. This woman, whom he thought so weak, 
was yet stronger than he. Although he could not influence her, he began to find 
that she could influence him. At first he struggled with her vice, which he could 
not understand. He thought himself merely horrified at it ; then he began to lose the 
horror in wonder at its power. Its virility, as it were, fascinated him just a little. 
A vice so overwhelmingly strong seemed to him at length almost glorious, almost 
God-like. ‘There was a sort of humanity about it. Yes, it was like a being, who lived 
and who conquered. 

The woman loved him and he tried to win her from it ; but her passion for it was 
greater than her passion for him, greater than had been her original passion for 
purity, for health, for success, for homage, for all lovely and happiness-making things. 
Her passion for it was so great that it roused the man’s curiosity at last; it made 
him hold his breath, and stand in awe, and desire furtively to try just once for 
himself what its dominion was like, to test its power as one may test the power of an 
electric battery. He dared not do this openly for fear the fact of his doing so might 
drive the woman still farther on the downward path. So in secret he tested the 


_ fascinations of her vice, once—and again—and yet again. But still he struggled for 


her while he was ceasing to struggle for himself. Still he combated for her the 
foe who was conquering him. Very strange, very terrible was his position in that 
London house with her, isolated from the world. For his friends had dropped him. 
Even those who were not scandalised at his relations with this woman had ceased 
to come near him. They found him blind and deaf to the ordinary interests of life. 
He never went out anywhere, unless occasionally with her to some theatre. He 
never invited any one to come and see him. At first the woman absorbed all his 
interest, all his powers of love—and then at last the woman and her vice, which was 
becoming his too. By degrees he sank lower and lower, but he never told the 
woman the truth, and he still urged her to give up her horrrible habit, which now he 
loved. And she laughed in his face, and asked him if a human creature who had 
discovered a new life would be likely to give it up. “A new death,” he murmured 
and then, looking in a mirror near to him, saw his lips curved in the thin, pale smile of 
the hypocrite. 
* * * + # * + 

So far the two young men had written. They worked hard, but their industry 
was occasionally interrupted by the unaccountable laziness of Andrew, who, after 
toiling with unremitting fury for some days, and scarcely getting up from his desk, 
would disappear and perhaps not return for several nights. | Henley remonstrated 
with him, but in vain. 

“But what do you do, my dear fellow?” he asked. “ What becomes of you ?” 

“T go away to think out what is coming. The environment I seek helps me,” 
answered Andrew, with a curious, gleaming smile. ‘I return full of fresh copy.” 
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This was true enough. He generally mysteriously departed when the book was 
beginning to flag, and on his reappearance he always set to work with new vigour and 
confidence. 

“Tt seems to me,” Henley said, “that it will be your book after all, not mine. 
It is your plot, and when I think things over I find that every detail is yours. You 
insisted on the house where the man and the woman hid themselves being on the 
Chelsea Embankment. You invented the woman, her character, her appearance. 
You named her Olive Beauchamp.” 

“ Olive Beauchamp,” Andrew repeated, with a strange lingering over the two words, 
which he pronounced in a very curious voice that trembled, as if with some keen 
emotion, love or hate. ‘ Yes ; I named her as you say.” 

“Then, as the man in the play remarks, ‘ Where do I come in?’” Henley asked, 
half-laughing, half-vexed. ‘“ Upon my word, I shall have some compunction in 
putting my name below yours on the title-page when the book is published, if it 
ever is.” 

Andrew’s lips twitched once or twice uneasily. Then he said, “You need not 
have any such compunction. The greatest chapter will probably be written by you.” 

“ Which chapter do you mean ?” 

“That which winds the story up—that which brings the whole thing to its 
legitimate conclusion. You must write the dénouement.” 

“T doubt if I could. And then we have not even now decided what it is 
to be.” 

“We need not bother about that yet. It will come. Fate will decide it for us.” 

“What do you mean, Andrew? How curiously you talk about the book 
sometimes—so precisely as if it were true!” 

Trenchard smiled again, struck a match, and lit his pipe. 

“Tt seems true to me—when I am writing it,” he answered. ‘I have been writing 
it these last two days and nights when I have been away, and now I can go forward, 
if you agree to the new development which I suggest.” 

It was night. He had been absent for some days, and had just returned. Henley, 
meanwhile, had been raging because the book had come to a complete standstill. 
He himself could do nothing at it, since they had reached a dead-lock, and had 
not talked over any new scenes, or mutually decided upon the turn events were 
now to take. He felt rather cross and sore. 

“ You can go forward,” he said: “ yes, after your holiday. You might at least 
tell me when you are going.” 

“*T never know myself,” Andrew said rather sadly. 

He was looking very white and worn, and his eyes were heavy. 

“ But I have thought some fresh material out. My idea is'this. The man now 
becomes such a complete slave to the morphia habit that concealment of the fact 
is scarcely possible. And, indeed, he ceases to desire to conceal it from the 
woman. The next scene will be an immensely powerful one—that in which he tells 
her the truth.” 

“You do not think it would be more natural if she found it out against his 
will? It seems to me that what he had concealed so long he would try to hide 
for ever.” 

“ No,” Andrew said emphatically ; ‘“ that would not be so.” 

“ But ‘ - 

“ Look here,” the other interrupted, with some obvious irritability: “ let me tell 
you what I have conceived, and raise any objections afterwards if you wish to raise 
them. He would tell her the truth himself. He would almost glory in doing’ so. 
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‘That is the nature of the man. We have depicted his pride in his own powers, 
his temptation, his struggle—his fall, as it would be called P 

“ As it would be called!” 

“ Well, well !—his fall, then. And now comes the moment when his fall is 
complete. He bends the neck finally beneath his tyrant, and then he goes to the 
woman and he tells her the truth.” 

“ But explain matters a little more. Do you mean that he is glad, and tells 
almost with triumph, or that he is appalled, and tells her with horror ?” 

“Ah! That is where the power of the scene lies. He is appalled. He is 
like a man plunged at last into hell without hope of future redemption. He tells 
her the truth with horror.” 

“ And she ?” 

“It is she who triumphs. Look here : it will be like this.” 

Andrew leaned forward across the table that stood between their two worn arm- 
chairs. His thin, feverish-looking hands, with the fingers strongly twisted together, 
rested upon it. His dark eyes glittered with excitement. 

“Tt will be like this. It is evening-—a dark, dull evening, like the day before 
yesterday, closing in early, throttling the afternoon prematurely as it were. A 
drizzling rain falls softly, drenching everything—the sodden leaves of the trees on 
the embankment, the road, which is heavy with clinging yellow mud, the stone 
coping of the wall that skirts the river. 

“And the river heaves along. Its grey, dirty waves are beaten up by a light, 
chilly wind, and chase the black barges with a puny, fretful, sinister fury, falling 
back from their dark, wet sides with a hiss of baffled hatred. Yes, it is dreary 
weather. 

“ Do you know, Henley, as I know, the strange, subtle influence of certain kinds of 
weather ? ‘There are days on which I could do great deeds merely because of the way 
the sun is shining. There are days, there are evenings, when I could commit 
crimes, merely because of the way the wind is whispering, the river is sighing, the 
dingy night is clustering around me. ‘There can be an angel in the weather, or 
there can be a devil. On this evening I am describing there is a devil in the night ! 

“The lights twinkle through the drizzling rain, and they are blurred, as bright eyes 
are blurred, and made dull and ugly by tears. Two or three cabs roll slowly by 
the houses on the Embankment. A few people hurry past along the slippery, shining 
pavement. But as the night closes in there is little life outside those tall, gaunt 
houses that are so near the river. And in one of those houses the man comes 
down to the woman to tell her the truth. 

“There is a devil in the weather that night, as I said, and that devil whispers to 
the man, and tells him that it is now his struggle must end finally, and the new era 
of unresisted yielding to the vice begin. In the sinister darkness, in the diminutive, 
drenching mist of rain, he speaks, and the man listens, and bows his head, and 
answers “yes!” It is over. He has fallen finally. He is resolved, with a 
strange, dull obstinacy that gives him a strange, dull pleasure—do you see ?—to 
go down to the room below, and tell the woman that she has conquered him— 
that his power of will is a reed which can be crushed—that henceforth there shall 
be two victims instead of one. He goes down.” 

Andrew paused a moment. His lips were twitching again. He looked terribly 
excited. Henley listened in silence. He had lost all wish to interrupt. 

“He goes down into the room below where the woman is, with her dark hair 
and her dead-white face, and her extraordinary eyes—large, luminous, sometimes 
dull and without expression, sometimes dilated, and with an unnatural life staring 
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out of them. She is on the sofa near the fire. He sits down beside her. His 
head falls into his hands, and at first he is silent. He is thinking how he will tell 
her. She puts her soft, dry hand on his, and she says: ‘I am very tired to-night. 
Do not begin your evening sermon. Let me have it to-morrow. How you must 
love me to be so persistent ! and how you must love me to be so stupid as to think 
that your power of will can break the power of such a habit as mine!’ 

“Then he draws his hand away from hers, and he lifts his head from his hands, 
and he tells her the truth. She leans back against a cushion staring at him in 
silence, devouring him with her eyes, which have become very bright and eager and 
searching. Presently he stops. 

““*Go on,’ she says, ‘go on. Tell me more. Tell me all you feel. Tell me 
how the habit stole upon you, and came to you again and again, and stayed with 
you. Tell me how you first liked it, and then loved it, and how it was something 
to you, and then much, and then everything. Go on! go on!’ 

“* And he catches her excitement. He conceals nothing from her. All the hideous, 
terrible, mental processes he has been through, he details to her, at first almost 
gloating over his own degradation. He even exaggerates, as a man exaggerates in 
telling a story to an eager auditor. He is carried away by her strange fury of 
listening. He lays bare his soul; he exposes its wounds; he sears them with 
red-hot irons for her to see. And then at last all is told. He can think of no 
more details. He has even embellished the abominable truth. So he is silent, and 
he looks at her.” 

“ And what does she do?” asked Henley, with a catch in his voice as he spoke. 
Undoubtedly in relating a fictitious narrative Andrew had a quite abnormal power 
of making it appear true and real. 

“She looks at him, and then she bursts out laughing. Her eyes shine with 
triumph. She is glad; she is joyous with the joy of a lost soul when it sees 
that other souls are irrevocably lost too ; she laughs, and she says nothing.” 

“ And the man?” 

Andrew’s eyes suddenly dilated. He leaned forward and laid his hand on 
Henley’s arm. 

“Ah! the man! That is my great idea. As she laughs his heart is changed. 
His love for her suddenly dies. Its place is taken by hatred. He realises then, 
for the first time, while he hears her laugh, what she has done to him. He knows 
that she has ruined him, and that she is proud of it—that she is rejoicing in having 
won him to destruction. He sees that his perdition is merely a feather in her cap. 
He hates her. Oh, how he hates her !-—hates her ! ” 

The expression on Andrew’s face became terrible as he spoke—cruel, malignant, 
almost fiendish. Henley turned cold, and shook off his hand abruptly. 

“That is horrible!” he said. “I object to that. The book will be one of 
unrelieved gloom.” 

“The book!” said Andrew. 

“Ves. You behave really as if the story were true, as if everything in it were 
ordained—inevitable.” 

“Tt seems so to me; it is so. What must be, must be. If you are afraid of 
tragedy you ought never to have joined me in starting upon such a story. Even 
what has never happened must be made to seem actual to be successful. ‘The art 
of fiction is to imitate truth with absolute fidelity, not to travesty it. In such 
circumstances the man’s love would be changed to hatred.” 

“Yes, if the woman’s demeanour were such as you have described. But why 
should she be so callous? I do not think that is natural.” 
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“You do not know the woman,” began Andrew harshly. Then he stopped 
speaking abruptly, and a violent flush swept over his face. 

“T know her as well as you do, my dear fellow,” rejoined Henley, laughing. 
“How you manage to live in your dreams! You certainly do create an atmosphere 
for yourself with a vengeance, and for me too. I believe you have an abnormal 
quantity of electricity concealed about you somewhere, and sometimes you give me 
a shock and carry me out of myself. If this is collaboration, it is really a farce. 
From the very first you have had things all your own way. You have talked me 
over to your view upon every single occasion; but now I am going to strike. I 
object to the conduct you have devised for Olive. It will alienate all sympathy 
from her; it is the behaviour of a devil.” 

“Tt is the behaviour of a woman,” said Andrew, with a cold cynicism that seemed 
to cut like a knife. 

“How can you tell? How can you judge of women so surely ?” 

“T study all strange phenomena, women among the rest.” 

“‘ Have you ever met an Olive Beauchamp, then, in real life?” said Henley. 

The question was put more than half in jest; but Trenchard received it with 
a heavy frown. 

“Don’t let us quarrel about the matter,” he said. “I can only tell you this ; 
and mind, Jack, I mean it. It is my unalterable resolve. Either the story must 
proceed upon the lines that I have indicated, or I cannot go on with it atall. It 
would be impossible for me to write it differently.” 

“And this is collaboration, is it?” exclaimed the other, trying to force a laugh, 
though even his good-nature could scarcely stand Trenchard’s trampling demeanour. 

“T can’t help it. Icannot be inartistic and untrue to nature even for the sake 
of a friend.” 

“Thank you. Well, I have no desire to ruin your work, Andrew; but it is 
really useless for this farce to continue. Do what you like, and let us make no 
further pretence of collaborating. I cannot act as a drag upon such a wheel as 
yours. - I will not any longer be a dead-weight upon you. Our temperaments 
evidently unfit us to be fellow-workers ; and I feel that your strength and power are 
so undeniable that you may, perhaps, be able to carry this weary tragedy through, 
and by sheer force make it palatable to the public. I will protest no more; I will 
only cease any longer to pretend to have a finger in this literary pie.” 

Andrew’s morose expression passed away like a cloud. He got up and laid 
his hand upon Henley’s shoulder. 

“You make me feel what a beast I am,” he said. “But I can’t help it. 1 was 
made so. Do forgive me, Jack. I have taken the bit between my teeth, know. But— 
this story seems to me no fiction; it is a piece of life, as real to me as those stars I see 
through the window-pane are real to me—as my own emotions are real to me. Jack, 
this book has seized me. Believe me, if it is written as I wish, it will make an 
impression upon the world that will be great. The mind of the world is given to 
me like a sheet of blank paper. I will write upon it with my heart’s blood. But ”— 
and here his manner became strangely impressive, and his sombre, heavy eyes gazed 
deeply into the eyes of his friend—‘‘ remember this! You will finish this book I feel 
that ; I know it. I cannot tell you why. But so it is ordained. Let me write as 
far as I can, Jack, and let me write as I will. But do not let us quarrel. The 
book is ours, not mine. And—don’t—don’t take away your friendship from me.” 

The last words were said with an outburst of emotion that was almost feminine 
in intensity. Henley felt deeply moved, for, as a rule, Andrew's manner was not 
specially affectionate or even agreeable. 
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“Tt is all right, old fellow,” he said, in the embarrassed English manner which 
often covers so much that might with advantage be occasionally revealed. “Go on 
in your own way. I believe you are a genius, and I am only trying to clip the 
wings that may carry you through the skies. Go on in your own way, and consult 
me only when you feel inclined.” 

Andrew took his hand and pressed it in silence. 


III. 


Ir was some three weeks after this that one afternoon ‘Trenchard laid down his 
pen at the conclusion of a chapter, and, getting up, thrust his hands into his pockets 
and walked to the window. 
The look-out was rather 
dreary. A grey sky leaned 
over the great, barrack-like 
church that gives an ecclesi- 
astical flavour to Smith’s 
Square. A few dirty spar- 
rows fluttered above the 
grey pavement — feverish, 
unresting birds, Trenchard 
named them silently, as he 
watched their meaningless 
activity, their jerky, osten- 
tatious deportment, with 
lack-lustre, yet excited, eyes. 
How grey everything looked, 
time, colourless, indifferent ! 
Tne light was beginning to 
fade stealthily out of things. * 
The grey church was gradu- 
ally becoming — shadowy. 
The flying forms of the 
hurrying sparrows disap- 
peared in the weary abysses 
of the air and sky. The 
sitting-room in Smith’s 
Square was nearly dark now. 
Henley had gone out to a 
matinée at one of the - 
theatres, so Trenchard was 
alone. He struck a match 
presently, lit a candle, “The outlook was dreary.” 
carried it over to his writing-table, and began to examine the littered sheets he 
had just been writing. The book was nearing its end. The tragedy was narrowing 
to a point. Trenchard read the last paragraph which he had written :— 

“He hardly knew that he lived, except during those many hours when, plunged 
in dreams, he allowed, nay forced, life to leave him for awhile. He had sunk to 
depths below even those which Olive had reached. And the thought that she was 
ever so little above him haunted him like a spectre impelling him to some 
mysterious deed. When he was not dreaming he was dwelling upon this idea 
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which had taken his soul captive. It seemed to be shaping itself towards an act. 
‘Chought was the ante-room through which he passed to the hall where Fate was 
sitting, ready to give him audience. He traversed this ante-room, which seemed 
lined with fantastic and terrible pictures, at first with lagging footfalls. But at 
length he laid his hand upon the door that divided him from Fate.” 

* * * * * * 

And when he had read the final words he gathered the loose sheets together 
with his long, thin fingers, and placed them one on the top of the other in a neat pile. 
He put them into a drawer which contained other unfinished manuscripts, shut 
the drawer, locked it, and carried the key to Henley’s room. ‘There he scribbled 
some words on a bit of notepaper, wrapped the key in it, and inclosed it in an 
envelope on which he wrote Henley’s name. ‘Then he put on his overcoat, 
descended the narrow stairs, and opened the front door. ‘The landlady heard him, 
and screamed from the basement to know if he would be in to dinner. 

“JT shall not be in at all to-night,” he answered, in a hard, dry voice that 
travelled along the dingy passage with a penetrating distinctness. ‘The landlady 
murmured to the slatternly maidservant an ejaculatory diatribe on the dissipatedness 
of young literary gentlemen as the door banged. ‘Trenchard disappeared in the 
gathering darkness, and soon left Smith’s Square behind him. 

It chanced that day that, in the theatre, Henley encountered some ladies 
who carried him home to tea after the performance. They lived in Chelsea, and 
in returning to Smith’s Square afterwards Henley took his way along the Chelsea 
Embankment. He always walked near to the dingy river when he could. The 
contrast of its life to the town’s life through which it flowed had a perpetual 
fascination for him. In the early evening, too, the river presents many Doré 
effects. It is dim, mysterious, sometimes meretricious, with its streaks of light 
close to the dense shadows that lie under the bridges, its wailful, small waves 
licking the wharves, and bearing up the inky barges that look like the ferry-boat 
of the Styx. Henley loved to feel vivaciously despairing, and he hugged himself 
in the belief that the Thames at nightfall tinged his soul with a luxurious 
melancholy, the capacity for which was not far from rendering him a poet. So 
he took his way by the river. As he neared Cheyne Row, he saw in front of 
him the figure of a man leaning over the low stone wall with his face buried in 
his hands. On hearing his approaching footsteps the man lifted himself up, turned 
round, and preceded him along the pavement with a sort of listless stride which 
seemed to Henley strangely familiar. He hastened his steps, and on coming 
closer, recognised that the man was Trenchard ; but, just as he was about to hail 
him, Trenchard crossed the road to one of the houses opposite, inserted a key in 
the door and disappeared within, shutting the door behind him. 

Henley paused a moment opposite to the house. It was of a dull red colour, 
and had a few creepers straggling helplessly about it, looking like a torn veil that 
can only partially conceal a dull, heavy face. 

“ Andrew seems at home here,” he thought, gazing up at the blind, tall 
windows, which showed no ray of light. “I wonder ‘a 

And then, still gazing at the windows, he recalled the description of the house 
where Olive Beauchamp lived in their book. 

“He took it from this,” Henley said to himself. Yes, that was obvious. 
Trenchard had described the prison-house of despair, where the two victims of a 
strange, desolating habit shut themselves up to sink, with a curious minuteness. 
He had even devoted a paragraph to the tall, iron gate, whose round handle he 
had written of as “bald, and exposed to the wind from the river, the paint having 
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long since been worn off it.” In the twilight Henley bent down and examined 
the handle of the gate. The paint seemed to have been scraped from it. 

“How curiously real that book has become to me!” he muttered. “I could 
almost believe that if I knocked upon that door, and was let in, I should find Olive 
Beauchamp stretched on a couch in the room that lies beyond those gaunt, shut- 
tered windows.” 

He gave a last glance at the house, and as he did so he fancied that he heard 
a slight cry come from it to him. He listened attentively and heard nothing more. 
Then he walked away towards home. 

When he reached his room he found upon his table the envelope which Trenchard 
had directed to him. He opened it, and unwrapped the key from the inclosed sheet 
of note-paper, on which were written these words :— 

“ DEAR JACK,— 

“Tam off again. And this time I can’t say when I shall be back. In any 
case, I have completed my part of the book, and leave the finishing of it in your 
hands. This is the key of the drawer in which I have locked the manuscript. 
You have not seen most of the last volume. Read it, and judge for yourself whether 
the dénouement can be anything but utterly tragic. I will not outline to you what 
I have thought of for it. If you have any difficulty about the fma/e I shall be 
able to help you with it even if you do not see me again for some time. By the 
way, what nonsense that saying is, ‘Dead men tell no tales’! Half the best tales 
in the world are told—or, at least, completed by dead men. “ Yours ever, 


oi a 


Henley laid this note down and turned cold all over. It was the concluding 
sentence which had struck a chill through his heart. He took the key in his hand, 
went down to Trenchard’s room, unlocked the drawer in his writing-table and took 
out the manuscript. What did Andrew mean by that sinister sentence? A tale 
completed by a dead man! Henley sat down by the fire with the manuscript in 
his hands and began to read. He was called away to dinner ; but immediately after- 
wards he returned to his task, and till late into the night his glance travelled down 
the closely-written sheets one after the other, until the light from the candles grew 
blurred and indistinct, and his eyes ached. But still he read on. The power and 
gloom of Andrew’s narrative held him in a vice, and then he was searching for a 
clue in the labyrinth of words. At last he came to the final paragraph, and then 
to the final sentence : 

“But at length he laid his hand upon the door that divided him from Fate.” 

Henley put the sheet down carefully upon the table. It was three o’clock in 
the morning, and the room seemed full of a strange, breathless cold, the peculiar 
chilliness that precedes the dawn. ‘The fire was burning brightly enough, yet the 
warmth it emitted scarcely seemed to combat the frosty air that penetrated from 
without, and Henley shivered as he rose from his seat. His brows were drawn 
together, and he was thinking deeply. A light seemed slowly struggling into his 
soul. That last sentence of Trenchard’s connected itself with what he had seen in 
the afternoon on the Chelsea Embankment. “He laid his hand upon the door 
that divided him from Fate.” 

A strange idea dawned in Henley’s mind, an idea which made many things clear 
to him. Yet he put it away, and sat down again to read the unfinished book once 
more. Andrew-had carried on the story of the man’s growing hatred of the woman 
whom he had tried to rescue, until it had developed into a deadly fury, threatening 
immediate action. Then he had left the dénouement in Henley’s hands. He had 
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left it ostensibly in Henley’s hands, but the latter, reading the manuscript again with 
intense care, saw that matters had been so contrived that the knot of the novel 
could only be cut by murder. As it had been written, the man must inevitably 
murder the woman. And Andrew P All through the night Henley thought of 
him as he had last seen him, opening the door of the red house with the tattered 
creepers climbing over it. 

At last, when it was dawn, he went up to bed tired out, after leaving a written 
direction to the servant not to call him in the morning. When he awoke and looked 
at his watch it was past two o’clock in the afternoon. He sprang out of bed, 
dressed, and after a hasty meal, half breakfast, half lunch, set out towards Chelsea. 
The day was bright and cold. The sun shone on the river and sparkled on the 
windows of the houses on the Embankmont. Man people were about, and they 
looked cheerful. The weight of depression that had settled upon Henley was lifted. 
He thought of the strange, yet illuminating, idea that had occurred to him in the 
night, and now, in broad daylight, it seemed clothed in absurdity. He laughed at 
it. Yet he quickened his steps towards the red house with the tarnished iron gate 
and the tattered creepers. 

But long before he reached it he met a boy sauntering along the thoroughfare 
and shouting newspapers. He sang out unflinchingly in the gay sunshine, “ Murder! 
Murder!” and between his shouts he whistled a music-hall song gaily in snatches. 
Henley stopped him and bought a paper. He opened the paper in the wind, which 
seemed striving to prevent him, and cast his eyes over the middle pages. Then 
suddenly he dropped it to the ground with a white face, and falteringly signed to 
acabman. The dénouement was written. The previous night, in a house on the 
Chelsea Embankment, a woman had been done to death, and the murderer had 
crept out and thrown himself into the grey, hurrying river. 





The woman’s name was Olive Beauchamp. 
Rosert S. HICHENS. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
I. 


'HE wording of the subject to which this article and some others 
| yet to follow will be devoted, seems to imply an unquestioned 





| falling off in Napoleon’s brain-power, in his mental as well as in 
| his bodily vigour, towards the end of his marvellous career. 

From many different sources we have indeed irresistible evidence 
| that upon several occasions during his later years he was subject 
| 
J 





to periodic attacks of a mysterious malady. Its nature has been 
variously described ; but it was so much his interest and that of 
those around him to conceal the facts and disguise the symptoms, that the world is 
still ignorant of what the disease really was. On three critical occasions at least, he was 
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affected by it during the four years of his life with which I propose to deal in these 
articles. It usually followed upon periods of enormous mental and physical exertion, 
and generally during great exposure. It may, perhaps, be best defined as a sudden 
attack of lethargy or physical and moral prostration, sometimes accompanied by acute 
bodily pain. Its effects, as known to lookers-on, were, that at some critical moment of 
a battle, his wonderful power of quick and correct decision seemed to desert him; 
so much so, that for the time being he almost abandoned the reins to chance. 

Throughout his life he always worked at very high pressure—so high, that 
the machinery of his mind and body were overstrained, and they deteriorated with 
more than ordinary rapidity. Both sword and scabbard showed unmistakable signs 
of wear-and-tear when they had been only a dozen years in constant use, and the 
sharp and startling contrast between the manner in which he gave effect to his great 
plans in his earlier and in his later campaigns is very remarkable. 

The most abstemious of young officers had become in 1812 the pampered ruler 
of a court Oriental in its luxury, and had already, at the age of oe -four, impaired 
his general health by indulgence in its dissipations. 
Even those who hate his memory will admit that 
his brain was almost superhuman in its grasp of 
subjects that interested him. Probably no other 
man has ever dealt so energetically for an equal 
number of years, and with such direct responsi- 
bility, with so great a variety of involved and 
complicated public questions of the first magni- 
tude. But, during this process, his. clear, nimble 
brain had suffered from exhausting anxieties and 
the unceasing work they entailed. His splendid 
constitution gradually yielded to the frequent ex- 
posure and constant fatigues, by night and day, 
which the peculiar nature of his position imposed 
upon him. 

Beyond all doubt, the Republican General 
Bonaparte who, “rushing down from the Apennines 
with the rapidity of a torrent,” overran Piedmont 
and Lombardy in 1796, was both mentally and 
bodily, to a large extent, a different man from the Napoleon at Areole. 

Emperor Napoleon who was defeated at Waterloo. Many careful students of this 
Colossus amongst men have been compelled—-unwillingly, perhaps—to admit that, had 
the Corsican general who fought at Rivoli been in command of the French army 
when it crossed the Sambre in 1815, our “Iron Duke” would not have been 
allowed to add the “crowning mercy” of Waterloo to the list of his glorious 
achievements. Nay, more: had it been the Emperor of the “Hundred Days” 
who assumed command of the army of Italy in 1796, and not the young citizen 
Bonaparte, one feels instinctively that all the brilliant operations of that year in the 
valleys of the Po, the Mincio and the Adige would not have been what they were. 
Beaulieu and Wurmser might be still gratefully remembered by their countrymen, 
and whatever peace had been won, its terms would not have been so favourable 
to France as those contained in the Treaty of Campo Formio. As the world flies 
onwards, with apparently increasing velocity, the sayings, doings, aspirations, even 
the villanies of this great history-maker are all the more closely studied. A year 
seldom passes without the publication of some new work about him, in which his 
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character, genius, and performances are examined from every side by every sort 
of thinker and writer; and the more we discover about him, and the more we strive 
to measure his greatness, the vaster, the more infinitely immense, it seems to be. 
A superlatively bad man, dishonest and untruthful, and whose career embraces 
some serious mistakes in national policy, whose public life ended in a disastrous 
defeat, and who died in prison, is yet so great a man that his name fills more pages 
in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 

Everything connected with him is deeply interesting, not only to the military 
student, but also to the philosopher and the statesman. No other mortal has been 
praised and blamed, deified by some and abused by others, as he has been. To 
men of action, prone to worship the great history-makers of the world, he is the 
most remarkable and the greatest human being who has ever walked this earth ; 
but, at the same time, to a large class of thinkers and philosophers, his greatness is 
merely that of Belial, all “false and hollow.” Fashioned from his cradle to rule 
men and direct events, for many years the civilised world rang with his name ; and, 
even when in prison, nations shook with dread as they contemplated the possibility 
of his escape from the rock to which they had tied him. He is one of the few great 
figures in history whom the perspective of time does not cause to dwindle in size or 
diminish in importance. 

Up to the year 1812 he had carried out no war in Europe under his own personal 
direction, which had not been, in the long run, brilliantly successful. From that 
year onwards he entered upon none which did not end disastrously. By his invasion 
of Russia in 1812 he lost, almost entirely, the most magnificent army he had ever 
marshalled under his banners, returning in haste to Paris a solitary fugitive. As the 
result of his campaign in 1813, he had to lead back the remnants of a beaten army 
behind the shelter of his own frontier-fortresses. His brilliant operations of 1814 
between that frontier and Paris ended in his forced abdication and his acceptance 
of the little island of Elba as his only dominion; and, having returned to France 
in 1815, he was hopelessly defeated at Waterloo, and sent to spend the remainder of 
his days at St. Helena. 

To what are we to attribute this change in the fortunes of him who had long been 
the “spoiled child of Victory”? Were his plans faulty, or did he fail in their 
e.ecution? Was the invasion of Russia less ably planned, and the wants of his 
mighty host less carefully provided for, than in his invasion of Austria by that 
wonderful march from Boulogne to Vienna which ended in Austerlitz? Surely not ; 
for the more we study his voluminous correspondence of 1811-12, the more we are 
struck, not merely with the stupendous nature of the task he undertook when he 
crossed the Niemen, but with the careful provisions he made for overcoming the 
difficulties with which that mighty operation bristled. The general scheme was worked 
out with a splendour of conception and a mastery of detail which, I think, stands 
unrivalled in the history of the world. And yet the campaign of 1812 was an appalling 
failure. Nevertheless, it is impossible for any careful student of his later campaigns 
to deny that, again and again throughout them, he displayed, often in a remarkable 
manner, his old brilliancy in strategical and tactical combinations and his former 


supremacy over events. 

The invasion of Russia in 1812 was about the most stupendous undertaking upon 
which any man has ever ventured. But many are apt to treat it as if its only serious 
difficulties lay in the nature of the country to be overrun, in its very severe winters, 
and in its great distance from the French frontier. At any rate, these difficulties have 
been commonly recognised as the direct causes which led to Napoleon’s failure ; 
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indeed, so much is this the case that Russia seems to have enjoyed a long immunity 
from invasion, because it was in the heart of Russia that Napoleon’s first failure 
occurred. But there were causes other than the difficulties peculiar to military 
operations in Russia which made wellnigh impossible the task which he had set 
himself to do. 

He did not really wish for a war with his old ally and personal friend, the Czar 
Alexander. The war was forced upon him as part of the 
“Continental system” he had designed for the purpose of 
destroying the commercial prosperity of England. Tt was, 
in fact, merely a very important episode in the life-and-death 
struggle with England upon which he had entered. The 
destruction of her maritime ascendency—her maritime 
tyranny he called it--was essential before he could hope 
for any realisation of the universal dominion he aspired to.* 
From the battle of Trafalgar, and more especially after the 
war with Austria in 1809, up to the invasion of Russia, 
his whole energies were directed to effecting the complete 
exclusion of all British merchandise from every port in 
Europe. England was apparently the only serious obstacle 
to his ambition ; and, as he had utterly failed in his com- Alexander |. of Russia. 
binations against her fleet, he now sought to ruin her by the destruction of her 
commerce. 

But her goods still poured into central Europe through Russian ports; and it 
consequently became a question whether he should declare war against the Caar, 
or abandon his “Continental system” as a failure. But his pride was involved in 
the latter alternative ; and, much as he disliked any breach in the alliance that had 
been hatched at Tilsit, he elected for war. It has been well said, he made “a dispute 
about tariffs the ground for the greatest military expedition known to authentic 
history.” But the selection of alternatives he then made ended in 47s ruin, not in 
that of England. 

War with Russia, for a man in Napoleon’s position, meant the invasion of that 
vast empire, and for it armies were required far beyond the power of France to supply 
from her own population. He was, therefore, obliged to depend upon the military 
forces of Austria, Prussia, and other doubtful allies. He was compelled to lead them 
through states of ancient military renown, whose inhabitants, humbled to the dust 
in his previous wars, had become bitterly hostile to the French who had so cruelly 
ill-treated them. Indeed, his campaigns had begun to carry the conviction into every 
home throughout central Europe that, however terrible it might be to embark in 
a war against France, it was necessary either to do so, or to succumb from misery 
and starvation. 

In his war against British merchandise, he had so bullied and irritated European 
nations, great and small, that not only every Cabinet, but almost every family, longed 
for the despot’s overthrow, and were prepared to make any sacrifice to that end. In 
France itself this spirit was alive, and began to show itself, for the misery of its people 
had reached a climax. And yet, whilst England added about three hundred million 
sterling to her already large national debt during this war against Napoleon, France, 
under his rule, did not borrow a franc. But the conscription, rigorously enforced, 





* “Ta Russie était la derniére ressource de l’Angleterre: il s’agissait de ramener Alexandre au 
systéme continental ; la cause était européenne, et toute l’Europe marchait devant moi.”—‘‘ Napoléon 
4 Ste. Héléne.” 
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was draining her life-blood, and of the conscripts intended for the ‘Grand Army ” 
in 1812, some 50,000 had proved:so refractory that it was necessary to place them 
in islands from which they could not escape, until, having been manufactured into 
soldiers, they were marched off under escort to distant parts of the Empire. 

The Marshals, whom Napoleon had created and loaded with riches and honours, 
were sick of war, and wanted to enjoy the result of their labours. They already 
dreaded his plans for this new And distant conquest. Although French garrisons 
held all the most important fortresses along the lines of communication between 
the Rhine and the Vistula, the -difficulties of maintaining and protecting those 
communications were well known to men like Grouchy, Desaix, St. Cyr, Vandamme, 
Ney, Davoust, Augereau, Murat, and the others whom he selected for commands in 
this gigantic enterprise. They 
were aware that, although the 
new theatre of war was fertile, 
it was practically without roads, 
and devoid of those towns and 
villages—the usual centres of 
population—which enable 
armies on the march to obtain 
daily the food and transport 
they require. 

A startling contrast may 
well be drawn between the ab- 
ject poverty of the gloomy 
young Corsican lieutenant, 
struggling to find food for him- 
self and his brother on his 
slender pay, and the affluence 
and luxury of the French Em- 
peror, with Marie Louise by 
his side, distributing large 
fortunes amongst his relatives 
and his newly created peers. 
But any such pictures lack the 
dramatic incidents and stage- 
like trappings which cling 
z round the contrast between 
Murat. Napoleon as the central figure 

at the Dresden pageant of May 
1812, and as he appeared seven months afterwards, when he arrived at the gates 
of the Tuileries in a hackney coach by night, fresh from the horrors of his ghastly 
retreat. The astounding ups and downs in his career are almost as remarkable 
as his genius. Before the battle of Actium, it is said, that upon one afternoon 
there were fourteen kings in Antony’s reception-room. But, at Dresden, upon the 
occasion I refer to, Napoleon received the homage of nearly all the sovereigns 
and princes between the Pyrenees and the Carpathians. The Emperor of Austria, 
the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, the Viceroy of Italy, and many reigning dukes and 
margraves and ministers of European renown, were there to do him honour, and 
settle the strength of the various contingents they were to send for the invasion of 
Russia under his banner, 
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His published correspondence tells us how he surmounted the diplomatic difficulties 
he experienced at the outset; and it is an evidence of the skilful elaboration with 
which he worked out the complex scheme for utilising the resources of states whose 
rulers and people, he knew, longed for his overthrow. The arrangements he made 
for repressing with adequate and reliable forces all possible disaffection in his rear 
when he crossed into Russia, are now before us, and those who study his letters must 
be struck with the care and foresight he bestowed upon the great but disastrous 
undertaking into which he was led by his pride and an overweening confidence in 
his “star.” . 

The “Grand Army,” which he collected on the Niemen for the invasion of Russia, 
numbered over half a million of men, and consisted of eleven Army Corps,—exclusive 
of the Old and Young Guard, of four splendid Corps of Cavalry, and of the Austrian 
contingent of 32,000 men: all included, it was about 600,000 strong, but of these, 
not more than one-third were French. He took with him over 1200 guns into 
the field. 

To meet this imposing array of invaders, the Czar had collected three armies having 
a total strength of about 215,000 men. There was also a fourth Russian army in the 
field, of about 40,000 more ; but it was engaged 
in operations on the Moldavian frontier of 
Turkey, where Napoleon hoped it would find 
ample employment, and be unable to influence 
his operations in any way. ‘These were small 
forces with which to defend “Holy Russia” 
against the hosts now arrayed against her, under 
the most renowned captain of any age ; but they 
were all Russians, fired with the deepest enthu- 
siasm, both religious and patriotic, and about to 
fight on their own soil in defence of everything 
that man holds most dear. 

The French armies were all commanded by 
well-known generals of proved ability in the field, 
whereas the Czar was no great strategist himself, 
and those in command of his armies were un- 
known to fame as commanders, and possessed no special skill in war or aptitude in 
the movement of troops. At the very outset they had been led into faulty dispositions, 
the result of false reports spread by Napoleon that he meant to occupy Volhynia. In 
consequence of these rumours, they had scattered their troops over so wide a front 
that it would be impossible to concentrate them in time to meet any sudden blow 
from Napoleon. Divided councils, the mutual jealousies of generals, and uncertain 
and undigested projects, still further tended to confuse and weaken the nature of the 
resistance they might offer. 

Napoleon reached the Niemen at Kovno, and crossed it on June 24th. He had 
long hesitated to take this final step, and would gladly have made peace on easy 
terms, if only Alexander would close his ports to English goods. But at last his 
mind was made up, and he determined to invade Russia. The faulty distribution 
of the enemy’s forces lent itself to an attack upon their centre. His plan was to 
force a way through it to Smolensk—then still commonly regarded as the bulwark 
of the empire—operating in the Polish province of Lithuania, where he was sure 
to meet with many sympathisers. 

His passage of the Niemen met with no resistance, and the Russians fell back 
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on Smolensk before his advancing troops. This policy of “retreat” was no carefully 
designed plan, as many have asserted, to lure the French on to their destruction 
in the roadless wilds of Russia. Under the circumstances, the Russian commander 
could, in fact, do nothing else ; for, by skilful movements, Napoleon, with his central 
force, had separated the Russian armies like a wedge well driven home, and he was 
too strong at all points for any force the Russians could then possibly bring against 
him. In thus falling back, Alexander’s generals hoped to concentrate at Smolensk, 
and there to make a stand. Public opinion, as far as it could be said to exist then 
in Russia, cried out loudly for a battle, and roundly abused Barclay de Tolly for 
his Wellingtonian policy of cautious retreat. 

Napoleon entered Wilna on June 28th, and remained there until July 16th: a 

Le loss of time it is impossible to 
" explain away when we remember 
how late in the year it was when 
he opened the campaign. Many 
specious excuses for it have been 
urged ; but it was a fatal mistake 
if he had mapped out in imagi- 
nation, as without doubt he had 
done, the probable course the 
war was likely to take. This 
mistake was all the more serious, 
if he meant to advance beyond 
the Dnieper in the event of his 
terms being rejected after the 
victory he calculated upon win- 
ning between the upper waters 
of that river and the Dwina, 
somewhere on or about the 
Witepsk-Orcha line. 

During his stay at Wilna he 
evinced an undoubted desire for 
peace, and seems to have realised 
the danger, if not the unwisdom, 
of forcing the despot Alexander 
into the ranks of his active and 
declared enemies. A want of 
power over himself to decide such 
great questions as that of war or 
peace already began to show itself, and there was an unwonted hesitation, even then, in 
the policy he followed. 

The Polish question now thrust itself most inconveniently before him. In early 
life all his sympathies—and they were strong then—were with the Poles, and he 
regarded the partition of their country as a crime which demanded expiation from 
all who took part in it or shared in the spoil. He knew that the most serious 
blow he could strike the Czar would be the restoration of Poland, and that he could 
obtain the consent of Austria and Prussia to that measure by giving them equivalents 
elsewhere for their Polish provinces. As a very young man, liberty was his only 
religion ; but he had now learned to hate and to fear that term. The poor and 
friendless Corsican subaltern could afford to entertain lofty notions about freedom ; 
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but the rich and powerful French emperor, endowed with despotic authority, had 
forgotten his youthful aspiration in the pursuit of personal ambition. He had no 
desire, as he put it, to be the Don Quixote of Poland, by reconstituting it as a 
kingdom on Republican principles, which would have alone been acceptable to the 
Polish nationalists of that day. 

Lately received into one of the greatest reigning houses in Europe, he seems to 
have acquired, with his bride, all the royal prejudices of her race, especially the 
hatred of republicanism in any form which was shared by the kings and _ princes 
with whom he now associated on equal terms. In their society he forgot that he 
had risen from the people, and acted as if he had been born in the purple. To 
fight Russia by the re-establishment of Polish independence was not, therefore, to 
be thought of. 

Although he hesitated to launch his armies into the heart of Russia, the very 
greatness of the plan he had made for the capture of Moscow seems to have 
fascinated him. Without doubt he was under the influence of the great successes 
he had gained in former years. His magnificent victories, and the flattery they 
brought in their wake, made him believe himself invincible. He remembered how 
those victories had in every instance given him peace quickly and upon his own 
terms, and he could see no good reason why a great victory near Smolensk should 
not similarly cause Alexander to sue for peace. 

Napoleon left Wilna on the night of July 16-17th by the St. Petersburg road, as if 
he meant to march upon that city ; but it was only a feint, his real object being to 
make for Witepsk, in the hope of catching Barclay in that neighbourhood. Having, 
therefore, marched about fifty-six miles towards the camp at Drissa, he turned off 
sharp to the right on the evening of the 17th, and reached Globokoé the following 
morning. Having halted there for four days to little purpose, he reached Witepsk 
on July 28th after some unimportant fighting, Barclay de Tolly falling back skilfully 
before him day by day. 

Napoleon’s movements had been eminently successful so far, but yet things were 
not going as smoothly as he had hoped. Portentous storms of rain had for some time 
overwhelmed his columns on the march and made their progress extremely slow. 
Encumbered with enormous trains, his attempts at forced marches or even those very 
rapid movements upon which his strategy was usually largely based, only drove his 
men by thousands into hospital or left them by tens of thousands as starving stragglers 
to indicate the route he had followed. The country was exhausted of supplies by 
the retreating Russians, so that it became daily more and more difficult to supply 
men and horses with food. Prussia, and every province his armies had passed 
through before crossing the Niemen, had been swept of horses. But the deep mud 
of the tracks which served for roads in Russia, began to destroy them already with 
alarming rapidity. The unwilling drivers deserted upon every possible opportunity. 
Even before he reached Wilna he had been compelled by want of horses to leave 
behind one hundred guns and five hundred waggons. 

His advance through the centre of the Russian zone of operations had separated 
their armies, which, together with their own faulty movements, laid them seriously 
open to be attacked and destroyed in detail. But his commanders had already 
begun to quarrel amongst themselves; they did not work cordially together, and 
failed to carry out his best laid plans, or to give effect to his ablest schemes for 
the annihilation of the enemy’s columns. The first stage of the campaign had 
been most skilfully thought out and prepared for by the master-mind who directed 
it; but yet the result was failure, for after some insignificant rear-guard actions, 
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the armies of Bagration and of Barclay succeeded in effecting their junction at 
Smolensk on August 3rd. 

It was during the long halt of sixteen days at Witepsk, that Napoleon learnt of 
England’s success in negotiating a peace in the north between Russia and Sweden, 
and in the south between Russia and Turkey. Two considerable bodies of Russian 
troops were thus set free to reinforce the armies then operating on the right and left 
of the French line of advance. There were, however, vast distances to be traversed 
by them before they could reach the zone of Napoleon’s operations, and he hoped to 
finish the war before they could bring any direct influence to bear upon his movements. 
At the same time, he naturally felt that they were certain within a calculable period 
to make themselves felt upon his long line of communications-—a fact which should 

\ have been to him an additional 
warning against any advance 
that year beyond the Dnieper. 
Hitherto his operations had 
been in a region where the 
inhabitants were largely of 
Polish origin, and by no means 
enthusiastic well-wishers of the 
House of Romanof. But if he 
ventured beyond Smolensk, he 
would find himself amongst a 
purely Russian people, deeply 
imbued with very strong re- 
ligious and national sentiments, 
and much excited by the ap- 
peals made to their patriotism 
by Alexander, their Pope as 
well as King. 

Napoleon left Witepsk on 
August 13th, hoping to fall 
upon the Russian army before 
it reached Smolensk, and pos- 
sibly to cut it off from that 
place. The torrents of rain 
which had fallen throughout 
July were now succeeded by 
stifling heat, and during the 
march the dust on the clay 
roads was intolerable. The rest at Witepsk was grateful to the soldier in such weather, 
but the losses from sickness and desertions were already appalling. One hundred and 
fifty thousand of his Grand Army were missing, either dead or in hospital, or wandering 
about the line of communication as stragglers. He knew too well that the farther he 
penetrated into Russia, the greater would become this evil. 

On August 16th, 17th, and 18th, there was a good deal of fighting near Smolensk, 
with great loss on both sides, ending in the retreat of the Russians. But Napoleon 
failed to force his wary adversary into a decisive battle. He found himself in what 
had been a large city, now a mass of burning ruins— for his shells had set it on fire— 
and only a small amount of food was forthcoming. The harvest of the previous year 


had been bad—a fact known to Napoleon before he planned the invasion of Russia 
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—and that of 1812, then being reaped, was either carried off or largely destroyed 
by the peasants in their flight. They had also driven away most of the cattle and 
horses, making it difficult for the Intendance to collect what grain there was left 
in the fields. 

What Napoleon wanted and sought for was a great and decisive battle that 
would enable him to end the war without any farther advance into Russia. But 
although Barclay was no great general, he was too clever to thus play into his 
adversary’s hands. His policy, and it was a sound one in his position, was to engage 
in rear-guard actions upon every favourable opportunity, as he did at Smolensk, and 
then, before his army was seriously compromised, to draw off farther into the interior 
whilst his Cossacks harassed the French columns on the march, swept the country 
of provisions, and slew the stragglers. In a roadless country, like the Russia of that 
time, this was certainly Barclay’s true policy ; but it did not find favour with his 
army, and was generally denounced in every part of Russia. 

Up to this time Napoleon had felt so certain of being able to force his opponent 
into a general and decisive action before Barclay should be able to get past Smolensk, 
that he had always held out that place to his soldiers as the farthest limit of the 
year’s campaign. He had striven to console them by describing it as a fine city where 
they would find rest in the midst of a fertile country teeming with the cern and fruits 
of an abundant harvest. But they found themselves instead surrounded by burning 
streets, and in a country where the homesteads far and near were mostiy in flames. 

Throughout, Napoleon’s plans had been admirable on paper; but owing to the 
dilatory and spiritless manner in which those plans had been carried out by his 
generals, he had as yet accomplished nothing of importance, whilst his enemy had 
succeeded in rectifying the great fault of their original disposition by the concentration 
of their two principal armies at Smolensk. His lieutenants advised him to halt and 
not go farther into Russia that year. Behind the Dwina and the Dnieper he could, 
they said, reorganise his army, and establish a new base for another campaign the 
following summer, should no peace be arranged in the meantime. ‘The serious nature 
of the enterprise upon which he had embarked was patent to all his marshals, and 
must now, if it had not done so earlier, have come home to him also. But he still 
believed in his “star,” and could not realise the possibility of failure. We can only 
account for his neglect of all plans to meet the accident of non-success by that 
overweening confidence in himself and in his luck, to which in the end he mostly 
owed his destruction. When, therefore, failure overtook him, it not only surprised 
him, but it found him without any formulated scheme to negative its effects. 

He still trusted in the generally accepted opinion, that Barclay would soon be 
forced by the Russian army and people to stand and fight. Besides, the cautious 
policy his councillors urged upon him did not suit his humour or his reputation. He 
could not, as yet, brook the idea of taking any public step that might be construed 
into a confession of failure on his part. He still relied much upon his influence 
over Alexander to obtain a satisfactory peace, whilst he used all his skill to bring 
about a pitched battle. He could still count upon two months of good weather in 
which to manceuvre with this object in view, and he naturally felt that if he could 
but succeed in it, he would be able to crush the enemy, and so by that one stroke 
end the war. 

It was not until August 25th that he started from Smolensk with his Guard, the 
Cavalry under Murat being already for several days close on the enemy’s trail. But 
the horses were in such a miserable condition that little could be expected from 
them, and Murat did little. From Smolensk to Moscow is about two hundred and 
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fifty miles. ‘The road passes through a fertile country ; but the retreating Russians 
had converted it into a desert. ‘The sagacious policy by which Wellington had out- 
generalled Masséna, when he retreated upon his lines at Torres Vedras, was just 
then generally held in high esteem amongst strategists, and it was closely followed by 
Barclay as long as he was left in chief command. The French found every village 
deserted, many of them burned, and all food for man or beast that could not be carried 
off carefully destroyed. 

This policy, however, though fatal to Napoleon, was not understood by the better 
classes, and was abominable to the peasantry, who were the direct sufferers from it. 
The cry against the commander became at last too strong to be resisted, and Barclay 

aa cee 1 RL a was replaced by Kutusof, 
int _ who had acquired a great 
reputation in his wars 
against the Turks. In 
accordance with the de- 
sire of all classes, civil 
and military, he resolved 
to fight a great battle 
in defence of Moscow, 
Russia’s ancient capital. 
The position he selected 
at Borodino was about 
seventy-five mlies west 
of that city, and he 
entrenched it strongly : 
there Napoleon attacked 
him on September 7th. 
Although the distance 
from Wilna on the 
Niemen to Borodino was 
only about five hundred 
and twenty miles by the 
route Napoleon followed, 
out of the half-million of 
men he had with him 
*:' when on that river, he 
= oe Soe : _.8., was only able to place in 
_— line at Borodino, for what 
he believed would be the decisive battle of the war, about 130,000 men. And yet 
his losses in action up to that time had been insignificant. By drawing in all 
detachments and many bodies of undisciplined Cossacks and ill-organised militia, 
the Russian commander had managed to collect an army of about equal strength. 
Although there was a considerable proportion of recruits and very young soldiers 
in the French ranks, the great bulk of the men were the finest veterans in Europe, 
and they were led by the most experienced officers then alive. But in fighting 
value the French army suffered seriously from the many nationalities and languages 
of those who contributed to swell its total. On the other hand, in the Russian 
army one*faith, one language, and one national enthusiasm pervaded the whole. 
Standing to defend their great historic capital, it was quite certain that every man 
would sell his life dearly in its defence. Under these circumstances a murderous 
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contest was to be expected; and the result fulfiiled popular anticipation, for the 
battle of Borodino was perhaps the bloodiest in modern history. 

As subsequently at Waterloo, Nap_leon was overjoyed at finding that his enemy 
meant to stand for a great pitched battle, especially as the original distribution of 
the Russian army at Borodino gave him every promise of inflicting a crushing defeat 
upon it. He made his arrangements for an attack upon the Russian left, which, if 
successful, would enable him to cut off the enemy from Moscow and drive their 
centre into the river upon which Borodino stands. 

According to all the best conceptions of the general’s science, nothing could be 
more perfectly conceived, or in design better elaborated, than Napoleon’s plan of 
attack ; but from a variety of causes the execution was poor and unsuccessful. One 
of those causes was an overwhelming attack of his mysterious malady at the most 
critical period of the battle, when Ney, having gained a great success, only required 
prompt and sufficient support to have made Borodino a great and most probably a 
decisive victory. But, instead of being so, it ended in the utter exhaustion of both 
sides, whilst some 80,000 dead and wounded covered the field. The Russians 
retreated ; but they left neither gun nor standard behind as a trophy in the hands of 
the French. When Napoleon’s position at the moment is fully considered, it seems 
to me that, although the battle proved that the Russians were unable to prevent 
him from reaching Moscow, they really gained more by it than the French. 

Napoleon entered Moscow on September 14th. The pillage and burning of that 
picturesque city is a well-known story. It has been graphically told by the historians 
of many nations ; its dramatic incidents have furnished the romance-writer with many 
a plot, and still supply the artist with endless subjects for his pen and brush. Want 
of space prevents me from dwelling upon it ; but Napoleon’s fatal delay in that city 
cannot be passed over without remark. It was that delay, coming upon the time 
lost at Wilna, Globokoé, and Witepsk, which determined the fate of his army, and, 
as some argue with much force, his own downfall also. 

He made some serious mistakes in his calculations about this Russian war— 
the date when the rigorous winter might be expected, for example ; but the great 
blunder, which runs through all his-actions in this campaign was his misconception 
of the Czar Alexander’s character. This is a curious fact; for Napoleon knew him 
well, and had numerous opportunities for gauging his ability, temperament, aims, 
and what were the strongest forces that worked within him to influence his actions. 
But although I believe Napoleon to have been by far the greatest of all great 
men, he has always struck me as having been a bad judge of character. Like 
many other rulers and generals, he did not care to surround himself with very clever 
or brilliant assistants, and he often made serious mistakes in the selection of men 
to do his bidding. In this respect he was, I think, inferior to Marlborough, who 
seems to have understood not only the thoughts of those he personally dealt with, 
but to have known by intuition even the manner in which they would give effect to 
his or to their own projects. 

Be this as it may, Napoleon certainly misread Alexander’s character, and lingered 
on in Moscow under the delusion that his prolonged stay there would bring the 
Czar to terms; in this belief he was encouraged by the wily Kutusof. His army 
was rapidly falling off in numbers, whilst the Russian armies were being constantly 
reinforced. His delay also gave time for the main Russian army to recover from 
the effects of Borodino, and enabled it to take up a position about forty miles south- 
west of Moscow which threatened Napoleon’s line of retreat; it gave the army of 
Finland time to approach the zone of operations, and the army of Tchichagof, from 
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the south, to do so likewise ; and, above all, it brought on still nearer the dreaded 
winter, the greatest enemy of all. The one thing it did not bring was any answer 
from the Czar, beyond the statement that he refused to negotiate as long as his 
enemy was on Russian soil. 

It was, I think, a fatal error of Napoleon to have advanced beyond Smolensk 
in 1812; but he might have retrieved it in a great measure if, after an interval 
sufficient to prove his assured possession of Moscow and to rest his army there, he 
had forthwith begun his return march upon Smolensk. He could have effected his 
retreat without difficulty up to September 21st, or even a few days later ; for he might 
then have selected a line through districts that had not been devastated. He might 
have chosen his winter quarters so as to be within reach of his magazines, whilst he 
continued to threaten Russia with 
a fresh invasion the following year, 
leaving her for the present with her 
ancient capital destroyed, many of 
her best towns ruined, and the im- 
potence of her generals and armies 
to resist his advance clearly demon- 
strated to the world. 

Napoleon did not leave Moscow 
until October 19th. The winter 
was already upon him, and there 
had even been a premature fall of 
snow a week before the city was 
evacuated. His army was still 
somewhat over go,000 strong, but 
it was encumbered with trains of 
waggons laden with loot. Had 
Napoleon burned every article pil- 
laged from the capital, and filled 
the carts so emptied with food, the 
march would have been greatly 
accelerated, and thousands would 
have been saved of those who 
died of want. 

I-cannot dwell upon the details 
of this disastrous retreat. It teems 
with-incidents each of which would 
require a special article to describe. It is one of the most dreadful events in military 
history, and its story can never fail to interest all mankind. Suffice it to say, that 
indiscipline, in its most hideous form, soon set in, with all its fatal results. Some 
time before Napoleon reached Smolensk—November 9th—the Grand Army had been 
diminished by half the numbers which had quitted Moscow three weeks before. The 
horses perished so rapidly, that guns were almost daily left behind for want of means 
to draw them. A strange want of foresight on the part of Napoleon was his neglect 
to make provision for rough-shoeing the horses, to enable them to keep their feet 
over the frozen roads. This neglect had no small influence upon the horrors of the 
disaster which overtook his army. 

By the time the Beresina was reached, the retreating mass had degenerated into 
mobs made up of thousands of men, mostly unarmed, who had once been soldiers, 
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but who would not then even face the enemy or obey any orders. ‘Their rear and 
flanks were covered by small fighting divisions, in which the proportion of officers 
was many times greater than usual. ‘These small bodies of determined men alone 
retained any fighting formation, or even the semblance of soldiers. 

At Smorgoni, on December 5th, Napoleon made up his mind that his only hope 
of saving the empire lay in his rapid return to France. There he would raise a new 
army, and by lying bulletins try and make the world forget his disasters in glowing 
descriptions of fabulous victories achieved between the Niemen and the Moskwa. 
He transferred the supreme command to Murat, who, three days afterwards, brought 
the remains of the Grand Army into Wilna. When Kovno was reached, its fighting 
strength was scarcely six thousand armed men. ‘The passage of the river was 
signalised by a feat of arms, which is remarkable even among the many in Ney’s 
career. Covering the retreat across the Niemen with a mere handful of gallant 
soldiers sustained by his splendid example, he found himself at last in Kovno with 
a party of thirty or forty men, and the bridge over the river in possession of the 
enemy. Seizing a musket, he led this little band of heroes to the attack, cleared 
the bridge, and once more rejoined the army, to be again its protector against the 
Cossacks, who still swarmed round its rear guard. 

Later on, the arrival of some fresh troops from Italy enabled Eugétne de 
Beauharnais to lead back behind the Elbe the wretched remains of what could 
then only be called in irony “ The Grand Army.” Ney, “the bravest of the brave,”— 
a proud name even amongst the many which adorn the history of France—covered 
himself with honour and glory when in command of the rear-guard during the 
appalling disasters of this retreat from Moscow. His daring courage will be for ever 
the admiration of all Peoples who still preserve any national sentiment for the self- 
sacrificing soldier who counts his life as dross in comparison with the upholding of 
his country’s honour. As we read of Ney’s chivalrous conduct throughout this 
campaign, we cannot help feeling what poor creatures many of Homer’s fabulous 
heroes were, when compared with him. 

The invasion of Russia ended in disastrous failure. Those who like may attribute 
this fact to mere ill-luck on Napoleon’s part; but to me it seems truer to say, 
that he was no longer the leader he had been in his early campaigns, and that his 
great work was done. He had destroyed the rotten remains of systems which had 
lingered on in Europe from the middle ages. Though as Emperor he may have 
sought to revive some of them, what he had done in the plenitude of his power 
rendered hopeless any attempt to restore them except artificially, and even then 
with the certainty that they must soon disappear altogether. But it was time 
that his own despotism should pass away. It pressed too heavily upon the 
civilised world, and it was essential for human interests that Europe should once 
more breathe freely. The decree from above had gone forth against him, and as 
ill-luck it was recognised by himself when he said, that his star was no longer in 
the ascendant. 

WOLSELEY. 
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Eye IRen Rey were boli forsaken. 
hen, while Rey lay in {he noonday sun, 
rhe bloom on her cheeks beoan fo rue ae 

baer eyes fell ouf and her nose fell in ah 
Ryo she lost forever her rounded chin 3 

phen he Who had wever Mrned a hair. 
Said {ove for look and }(in for Wear, 
)fm for vse and you for Show’ 
ra hats te Way of Ie World, you know” 
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BECALMED. [Drawn by Carrain Hospay. 


THE STORY OF A MANUSCRIPT MAGAZINE. 





THINK I must have arrived at the 
responsible age of eight or ten years 
when I first daringly constituted my- 
self editor, printer, and publisher, of 
Toby, a small comic paper, the pioneer 
of my various productions in the realm 
of amateur journalism. 

It is scarcely surprising that not a 
copy of this bantling has eluded the 
dustman’s cart; but, if I remember 
aright, it was run on the lines of a 
combined Punch and Graphic, con- 
taining pictorial jokes and events of 
the day, scenes from the pantomimes 
—in which poor Fred Vokes largely 
figured—and goodness knows what 
beside. Zovby could not boast a very 

















lengthy existence, but he paved the way for a succession of summer /ournals, 
Gazettes, and Times, brought out during the long holidays and filled with proud 
and detailed accounts of cricket, tennis and billiard matches, river picnics and 
expeditions at Wargrave, Henley and Marlow, and illustrated reports of charades 
and pantomimes, produced with the fevered excitement of youth in country hall 
or drawing-room bow-window. 

A more ambitious attempt, and one which soared to a higher standard, was 
the Holland Park Review, which made its preliminary obeisance in March 1881, and 
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An ITALIAN HEAD. (From the Ho/land Park Review.) 
(Drawn by Signor Mario GiGLivcci. 


nent, and India. 

Printed notices were 
sent to the contributors 
advising the approach of 
each number, with the ad- 
dress to which it was to be 
forwarded. 

A week was originally 
permitted for retention and 
perusal ; but as the maga- 
zine progressed and_ the 
band of readers increased, 
the week was cut down to 
four days, and even then 
it would be months ere 
the traveller came back to 
roost. 

There were, of course, 
occasional episodes of un- 
due detention, such as in 
a certain house in Mayfair, 
when an over-zealous ser- 
vant “tidied” a number 
away on to a_ bookshelf, 
where it lay for a consider- 
able period in undisturbed 
obscruity ; or when I heard 
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twelve 


ships 


into 


tribute 


which, after a successful career of 
years, has recently been 
brought to an honoured conclusion. 

This quarterly magazine, which 
harbours in its leaves happy friend- 
and delightful recollections 
innumerable, took its name from its 
original “ publishing office,” uncere- 
moniously removed from town to 
country, school to continent, as oc- 
casion demanded, and it soon became 
a red-letter day when a number 
triumphantly appeared, and, sewn 
its paper cover and_ brass- 
cornered leathern reading case, was 
given into the hands of the home 
circle prefatory to commencing its 
journey from contributor to con- 


or. 


It lay claim to but a single copy, 
charged as it was with drawings in 
wash, line, or colour, and circulated 
through England, Wales, the Conti- 





AN ITALIAN HEAD. (From the Holland Park Review.) 


[Drawn by Signor Marto GiGtivcct. 
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IN THE HIMALAYAS. (Drawn by CarTain Hospay. 
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incidentally of an advertisement figuring in the A/urning Post stating that the lo//and 
Park Review had been dropped off the Guildford coach, and that the finder would 
be rewarded. In the latter instance my informant had forgotten the name of the 
delinquent ; however, the copy was apparently picked up and delivered, for there was 
no palpable break in its rounds. 
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ON THE MARCH IN INDIA. [Drawn by Caprain Hospay. 


But on the whole the system worked admirably, and I had no cause to bemoan 
the loss of a single number during the many years of the magazine’s existence. 

It led off with a modest twenty-eight pages ; but, waxing strong and flourishing, 
between forty and fifty became the average allowance, and on two occasions extra 
“‘ Special Christmas Numbers” appeared over and above the regular quarterly issues. 

The letterpress—till of comparatively recent date, when the typewriter was 
requisitioned—was entirely copied out by hand, while the illustrations were either 
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drawn direct on to the scarlet-bordered leaves, or, less preferabie, were gummed in 
their allotted spaces. As the stories and other contributions were received some 
amiable draughtsman was put to illustrate them; and it was the good fortune of the 
periodical to count upon its artistic staff several, whose skill, later on, was to become 
more widely known and appreciated. 
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A BENGAL LANCER. [Drawn by Captain Hospay. 


Foremost and pre-eminent among the company was Captain E. A. P. Hobday, 
R.H.A., with whose exceptionally versatile talents every Anglo-Indian is more or less 
familiar. The possessor, in addition to his other accomplishments, of a wealthy 
imagination and brilliantly facile pencil, he was one of the founders, and the life and 
soul, of the Holland Park Review, drawing prolifically for it in its early days when 
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A DESPATCH BEARER. (Drawn by Captain Hospay. 
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at home, and forwarding welcome budgets when stationed in far-off climes—budgets 
of “full pagers,” delicately wrought initials, and quaint tail-pieces. Every subject 
would fly equally gratefully to his fingers, and hundreds of his vivid impressions nestle 
in the substantial volumes which stand in a sacred corner of my miniature library. 

He could write, too, prose and verse ; and the following lines to a favourite hunter 
he rattled off on leaving Ireland for India. ‘They so won the heart of the horse’s new 
groom, who chanced to see them, that the man begged to be allowed to copy them on 
the walls of his harness-room. ‘There is a ring ot Adam Lindsay Gordon about them 
which is agreeable : 





PARTING. 
Only a horse? Well, maybe ; 
But now, as I stand in his stall, 
Bidding farewell to Patsy, 
Parting for good and all, 
It goes to my heart to leave him, 
And the tear comes into my eye 
As I give him a kiss on the forehead 
And bid the old horse “ good-bye.” 
How he rubs his muzzle against me, 
And whinnies, as if to say, 
“] know there is something the matter: 
Don’t tell me you're going away !” 
Bad luck to it, dear old fellow, 
You are right, it is all too true, 
And though many a friend I am leaving, 
I shall miss none more than you ! 
Oh! The times we have had together 
On many a glorious day 
When we raced to the echoing chorus 
Of the hounds as they broke away ! 
As I felt you swinging beneath me, 
I knew you enjoyed the fun, 
And happen what might to the others 
You showed me the best of the run! 
How grandly you took your fences, 
With never a fall or slip, 
For we trusted each other, my beauty, 
And you never felt spur or whip! 
And Id hear, coming over a double, 
From a “wrecker” perhaps below, 
“That’s a grand little horse, yer honour, 
Bedad, he’s a divil to go!” 
Ah! the winter will soon be on us, 
And you'll hunt this year again, 
But the Meath and Kildare you will follow 
With a stranger’s hand on the rein. 
I have got to leave dear old Ireland, 
To-night I must cross the sea ; 
And you'll soon own another master, 
But I fancy you'll think of me. 
Though no more on the “Fifteen Acres’ 
You carry me on parade, 
Or stand by the guns like a statue 
In the midst of the cannonade. 
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But there! Is there use in complaining? 
The best of good times must end, 
Though there’s always a pang in parting 
From one we can call a friend. 

And when I am far in India, 

It will cheer me, I know, a bit 

To hear now and then from Dublin 
That the good little horse is fit. 

So good-bye for the last time, Patsy ! 
God bless you, my dear old lad! 

Only a horse? I have parted 

From as firm a friend as I had! 

It would scarcely prove ot ycieral interest to set out a complete list of all the 
contributors who shared enthusiastically and generously the pleasant burden of the 
Holland Park Review, and some of whom did yeoman service, helping well-nigh 
every issue; but amongst those whose names will sound not altogether strange to 
my present readers I might mention at random Lady Violet Greville, ‘“ Violet 
Fane,” Miss E. Hepworth Dixon, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, the Misses Gillington, Sir 
Lepel Griffin, Professor Sylvester, Arthur Layard, W. Morton Fullerton, Colonel 
Dudley Sampson, and G. D. Giles. 

It was the means of bringing me many friends ; some contributors, oddly enough, 
were not to be met for years, and others there were whose personal acquaintance | 
have never been sufficiently fortunate to make. But, known or unknown, the 
magazine was a_ lasting 
bond of union between us 
all; and it is with grateful 
feelings I treasure up a 
bundle of letters from many 
quarters, fragrant with 
kindly sentiments towards 
our joint production. 





In its earliest stages 
items of news and notices 
of theatres were admitted ; 
and in No. 1 are to be 
found references to the 
extraordinary snowfall of 
January 1881, when Lon- 
don was buried in white 
drifts, and the few cabs 
that struggled out did so 


=f with two horses ; when 
* the town in most parts 
presented the aspect of a 
‘\\i\ city of the dead, and when 





the victualling of, the 

sia garrison became a serious 
drawn fay WW? Catia £. Gute - question. There are ac- 
counts of Ali Baba 











running at the Gaiety in the palmy days of Kate Vaughan, Royce, and Terry; of 


The Vicarage at the Haymarket, with Arthur Cecil and the Bancrofts; of the rush 
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to the Co/one/ at the Prince of Wales’; and of the representation of the Money 
Spinner at the St. James’. 

It was considered, however, that the past three months proved rather too wide 
a field to traverse, and 
that the “news” became 
somewhat ancient history. 
This was all accordingly 
dropped, and the Holland 
Park Review henceforth 
was practically wholly 
composed of fiction, poems 
and illustrations, accom- 





panied by an_ occasional 
“editorial” on the open- 
ing page. <A “ Review,” 
therefore, strictly speaking, 
it was not, but it was 
deemed wise to leave un- 
altered the title, and under 
its original name it con- 
tinued to appear, and 
finally completed its 
course. 

The magazine was 
carried on in anything but 
a frivolous vein; it was 
nothing if not serious. 
The editorial notes owned 
a printed heading, special 
Whatman paper was pre- 
pared and bordered for 
the pages of the review, 
and all correspondence 
was conducted with due ILLUSTRATION FROM A STORY IN THE “HOLLAND PARK REVIEW.” 
gravity. It was a happy [Drawn by Captain Hopspay. 











reunion when, after ten years of the journal’s existence, a goodly company of its con- 
tributors celebrated the occasion by a supper at one of the West End clubs. Hopes 
were expressed that they would gather together again in similar fashion after another 
like period; but though the intention was firm, life with its many calls commanded 
otherwise, and so it was that but two years later the curtain was rung down with 
the entry of 1893, and the wish in the following verses remained unfulfilled. 


THE TENTH YEAR. 
Nine are the years gone past, and still, 
Cheered with the selfsame song, 
Knit with the bond of a right goodwill, 
Onward we swing along. 


Willing to work for a word of thanks, 
Many have joined the band : 

Some, too, have fallen away from the ranks, 
Struck by the Silent Hand : 
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But ever the chain that binds the rest 
Tightens with each spent year, 

Friends who have striven and given their best, 
Loyally firm, sincere ! 

So may the force of the H. P. &, 
Strong in their generous aid, 

Ringing a tramp that is heard afar, 
March through the next decade ! 


Taking the first five annual volumes—from which the illustrations to this article 
have been chosen—I find that the second gives evidence of the magazine standing 
more firmly on its feet, and possesses a clever frontispiece (by Hobday) to each 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM A STORY IN THE ‘‘ HOLLAND PARK REVIEW.” [Drawn dy Caprain Hoppay. 








number, bringing in events and conceits appropriate to the period of publication. 
The Christmas part with its pictures entirely in colour swells the proportions of the 
volume to over two hundred pages; and an article on the first Egyptian war is of 
some interest and value, as coming from an officer who was in the midst of the 
fighting at Tel-el-Kebir. 

“ As to the behaviour of our men to the enemy’s wounded,” he writes, “a brother- 
officer assured me he saw one of his sergeants give some water to an Egyptian, who 
repaid his kindness by shooting him dead as he turned away. One of my drivers 
who was with the ammunition waggons some little way in rear of the battery, picked 
up a rifle from two or three that were lying near some apparently dead ‘Gyps.’ As 
he was walking away a bullet passed between his legs, and, turning round, he saw 
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one of these ‘corpses’ in the act of loading. He retraced his steps and made an 
example of him, four encourager les autres. 

“One Egyptian officer, slightly wounded, refused to give up his sword, and made 
for one of our mounted men, unfortunately for him our rough-rider, a powerful man 
and an excellent swordsman. He could not have chosen a worse one to tackle. The 
weapon in question together with its owner’s pistol are now in the bombardier’s 
hands. 

“We were highly amused whilst in action at the sight of a man running towards 
us with five rifles. He came to give himself up and tender them as a peace offering.” 

He relates some wonderful escapes. 

“ A brother officer in A Battery, rst Brigade, had a marvellously close shave of 
being hit before the big 
advanced redoubt was 
silenced. His horse was 
struck in two places, and 
when, after the action, he 
took a post-card out of 
the pocket of his cloak 
(which was rolled in front 
of his saddle) he found a 
bullet hole through the 
middle of it. The bullet 
itself must have passed 
within a fraction of an inch 
of his leg. 

“The doctor of H1 
was equally lucky. Being 
for some reason unpro- 





vided with a horse, he was 
travelling on the axle-tree 
seat ofagun. <A gunner on 
the limber begged him to 
exchange, saying that he 
would find the latter both 
safer and more comfort- 
able to ride on. During 














TERRIFYING EFFECT OF THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE 


the action this gunner - 
**HOLLAND PARK REVIEW.” [Drawn dy Cartain Hospay. 


while on the axle-tree seat 
was shot through the head—the sole death in the battery during the engagement.” 

In concluding his article he says: “I cannot end without referring to the absurd 
reports spread and published in various newspapers as to the Egyptian gunners being 
tied and chained to their guns. They are fine, powerful men coming from the Soudan 
in Upper Egypt, and even before war began it was asserted that they would stand 
and fight splendidly. 

“They fully confirmed the high opinion formed of them, and in every case stuck 
to their guns till the last. Not a man, as far as I have been able to ascertain (and 
I have made inquiries in many directions), saw a single gunner chained to a gun. 
As regards Tel-el-Kebir I myself saw quite half the guns after the action, while a 
brother subaltern rode round the whole fifty-nine directly after the termination of 
the fight. That they had done their duty nobly till struck down at their posts was 
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only too evident ; but not a chain or vestige of a chain could have been found by 
the most diligent of searchers.” 

Turning over the pages, I come across a pathetically amusing fragment of real 
life, which relates how the author, on visiting a very ancient cottager one evening, 
found the old lady in unexpected tears. ‘We cheered her up, and told her there 
was nothing to be depressed about; but were led to inquire what had happened, for 
it was evident something had seriously upset her. With great trouble we persuaded her 
to divulge the reason of her grief. ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘I can’t help feeling a bit sad and 
lonesome like. You see, I know I’m not long for this life ; but still it did discompose 
a body when Jim came home from the fair to-day with a new suit of clothes—“ Black 
ones,” he says, “‘ Mammy, for I shall soon have to go into mourning, you know.” And 
he put them on to show how nice they fitted!’” The following slight verses to Austin 
Dobson may perhaps bear quotation; and with them I defer further extracts from 
the Holland Park Review to a future occasion. 


TO AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Light as a fairy trips thy verse along, 
Sighing of bygone days in plaintive song ; 
Soft on the ear thy tender ballads float, 
Tuned to the minor of an old-world note. 


Leading our town-worn thoughts with gentle hand 
Back to the glad domain of Powderland ; 

Down the grass walks they tread their quiet way 
Breathing the incense of a vanished day. 


Dainty thy Muse and daintily she tells 

Tales of dead gallants and of graceful belles ; 
Seem we to live for one brief charméd space 
Midst egg-shell china and soft antique lace. 

As with regret we near thy pages’ close 

Lulled to a calm and exquisite repose, 
Through the fond verses that thy fancy weaves 
Comes scent of lavender and dried rose leaves ! 


ERNEST J. ENTHOVEN. 
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“A WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 














EYOND and apart from these 
special pursuits and interests 
i by which men of one class or 
aap kind are distinguished from men of 
another, there are three great subjects 
which are of equal concern to all, and which 
are indeed co-extensive with human life. The 
first of these is Religion; the second is Love ; 
and the third— when I name it, it will perhaps surprise 
some readers—the third is Political Econcmy. .Of the 
importance of Religion it is not necessary to speak; the 
importance of Love is borne witness to, not only by men’s 
private experience, but by all imaginative literature; and 
Political Economy is merely the science of those material conditions, in which all our 
pleasures, hopes, and sorrows are set, and from which the life of each of us derives 
its colour and flavour, as grapes do from soil and climate. A great man, in a 
moment of shallow petulance, was once foolish enough to call this “the dismal science.” 
It can never be dismal to those who understand its full significance; but when 
the state of society is tranquil and undisturbed, and there is no derangement in the 
activities of enterprise and industry, economics, for the time being, may have for the 
average man no more special interest than medical science may have for a man in 
health. We all know the saying, and many of us can speak feelingly to the truth of 
it—“ Happy is the man who does not know that he has a liver.” And we might, 
no doubt, say with equal truth, ‘“‘ Happy is the nation which does not know that there 
are such things as economic laws.” But when our livers are out of order, what an 
absorbing topic they become for us, and the heroes of how many meditations! And 
in the same way, when the forces of enterprise and industry become deranged in their 
action, and endeavour to exert themselves in new ways, then, whether we like it 
or no, the fact is forced on all of us, that there are such things as laws by which 
the economic world is governed; and that what these laws are, and whether we 
conform to them or no, are questions which touch us in our private and daily lives, 
quite as closely as the condition of our livers and our digestions. 

An excellent instance of this has been afforded us recently by the coal-strike, the 
effects of which have been felt in almost every household. But if the coal-strike were 
merely an isolated occurrence, and threatened us with nothing but a temporary rise 
in our coal-bills, its importance, both in degree and kind, would be very different from 
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what it is. It is chiefly important as an example on a large scale, and of a singularly 
intelligible character, of some derangement or other in our industrial forces, which is 
exhibiting itself daily on all sides of us; which is constantly causing want in thousands 
of workmen’s homes, and inconvenience in the houses of the well-to-do; which is 
introducing ill-feeling and uncertainty into the daily relations of life; and confusing 
men’s judgments as to political, and even moral, questions, by the wandering pains 
and the general uneasiness it produces. 

Surely, then, a public which is as alive to political interests as ours is, which takes 
sides so eagerly on a question like Home Rule for Ireland, and wades through 
volumes of history and of argument relating to it, ought to find in Economics a far 
more exciting study, seeing that it deals with questions which touch all of us far more 
nearly. Some economic problems are no doubt problems for specialists; but the 
most important ones are problems for us all. In the present paper I am going to 
show this by an instance ; and I shall try, by its means, to make the general reader 
see how nearly political economy touches his own interests, and how important it is 
that he—as an average voting citizen—-should hold sound and distinct views with 
regard to it. 

The problem I am going to discuss is one which the recent coal-strike has forced on 
the attention of all of us. The colliers, it will be remembered, struck against a certain 
reduction in their wages, on various grounds, but on the following ground in particular : 
that it would not leave them enough to support them in, what their leaders have taught 
them to call, “a human condition.” Now, was this statement true or false? and 
did those who put it forward deserve the sympathy or the reprobation of the com- 
munity? Were they acting as foolish and misguided men, recklessly unwilling to take 
the rough of life with the smooth? or were they fighting to prevent themselves and 
their families from sinking into want and squalor that would be a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion? The real question that is here involved, though the late coal-strike brought it 
specially to the front, is involved equally in all our contemporary labour struggles, 
and in all our views and sentiments as to the condition of the great majority of the 
community—What is the standard by which we measure “a human condition”? That 
is to say, what is the smallest income that will keep a human being and his family in 
such a condition that we can regard their existence with complaisance, that we can 
feel it to be a happiness to themselves and a benefit to the community, and any pity 
or complaint with regard to it to be entirely out of place ? 

About this question, not only is the vaguest and most irrational language used by 
many people, but the vaguest ideas prevail, and the most irrational sentimentality is 
cherished. The persons who sin most in this way are generally persons belonging to 
the richer and more educated classes. These persons are accustomed to speak of the 
vast majority of mankind as deserving commiseration simply because they are obliged 
to lead that life of muscular labour which, under many conditions, is the necessary 
lot of all, and from which, under any conditions, only a minority can be exempt ; and 
because they do not enjoy a number of luxuries and advantages which, from the very 
nature of the case, a minority only can possess. Some people, for instance, speak as 
if everybody was to be commiserated who did not possess servants. Now, a state is 
quite conceivable in which nobody possessed them; but it is obviously impossible, 
from the very nature of things, that in any state they should be possessed by more 
than a comparative few. What, then, can be more foolish and mischievous than to 
popularise standards of living which must, under any social arrangements possible, 
be necessarily out of the reach of the majority of those who aimed at them? So, 
again, with regard to the question of labour: what is more common than the same 
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commiserating note applied to men because they have to dig, plough, fish, and be out 
in all weathers? How often are we invited to endeavour to alleviate their ‘“ hard lot” 
—to think of their “hard life”! Can any kind of sentiment be falser and more 
demoralising than this? It is based on‘the idea that the life of luxury is the rule, 
and the life of toil and exposure the exception. But everybody who thinks can see 
that the exact reverse is the case ; and that toil and exposure not only are, but always 
have been, and always must be, the common, the typical, human lot. And this was so 
before luxury ever existed, and it would be so still were all luxury abolished. It is idle 
to turn, as some people do, to the luxurious classes, and ask them what they would say 
if this life of toil were to be theirs? Many, no doubt, would whimper and bemoan 
themselves ; others would bear the change with fortitude. But what the luxurious 
classes might do, or say, or think, in such an event, has nothing to do with the matter. 
They would not alter the common lot by sharing it ; and to say that daily toil is hard, 
and that exposure to weather is hard, is merely another way of saying that human life 
is hard. It may be hard if men choose to think it so; but by thinking it hard they 
only make it harder. Durum, sed levius fit patientia. 

The lot, then, that is commonly called the lot of the poor, is not, as such, a fit 
subject ot any commiseration. It is the normal type of human life ; and those foolish 
persons who treat it as if it were not so would do well to read what was said upon this 
subject by Cobbett—himself a son of the toiling classes—in his excellent little book 
“ Cottage Economy.” But these general considerations, in order to make them useful, 
require to be reduced to a more particular form. ‘Though much that is called poverty 
deserves no commiseration, and though it is at once mischievous and cruel to 
attempt to make the mass of men discontented with it, yet poverty is a thing of many 
degrees ; and there are degrees of it to which every Christian, every philanthropist, 
every statesman, will do his utmost to prevent any class falling. There is a certain 
minimum degree of well-being which it should be the main object of all statesmanship 
to secure ; and it is impossible to insist on this fact too often, too publicly, or with 
too great and earnest emphasis. But the practical question is all a question of degree. 
What is this minimum standard of comfort and human living, up to which we can 
hope to raise everybody, and below which we should endeavour to prevent any man’s 
wages sinking ? What does it depend upon ? 

One thing may be said at once,—-that it does not depend on what well-to-do 
philanthropists might think desirable ; for it is limited at all events by one hard external 
circumstance—namely, the amount of income which would go to each family were 
the whole income, of whatever nation may be in question, divided equally amongst 
everybody. The minimum of humane living cannot possibly be more than that. But 
not only is the income of the same nation different at one period from what it is at 
another, but the incomes of different nations differ widely from each other at the same 
period. Thus the average income per head of the United Kingdom to-day is nearly 
three times that of Italy. Accordingly a philanthropist who was anxious to raise the 
minimum standard as high as possible all over Europe could not by any possibility raise 
it in Italy to much more than one-third of the height to which he could raise it in this 
country. The accompanying illustration will assist the reader in realising this important 
point. The houses of various sizes are in proportion to the respective amounts per 
head that could be yielded in each country by an equal division of its entire income. 
Suppose then we were to fix “the minimum standard of humane living” for a man in 
this country as the maximum that would come to everybody from an equal distribution 
of everything, we shall be forced with regard to other European nations to conclude that 
it is impossible for them as nations to lead a humane existence at all ; or else we must 
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be prepared to say that a standard of living is quite fit for a man in Italy or Russia or 
Austria that would not be fit for a pig in England. We will, however, for the present 
waive this point, and confining our attention to our own country and the obvious 
limits placed on the standard of “humane living” by the limitation of the total 
income of the country, let us consider if it is not true that within these limits the 
standard of living depends on the habits and requirements which can be developed 
amongst the great masses of the people. Does it not depend on what certain 
clergymen, who affect the name of Christian Socialists, call “the divine discontent” 
of the people with their existing conditions? And may not the people in the long 
run be able to demand and get whatever, within the limits just specified, they can be 
taught to expect and want ? 

The answer to this question is as follows: The standard of living does depend 
to a certain degree on the habits and requirements of the great masses of the people, 
and can to a certain degree be raised by educating their habits and amplifying 
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their requirements. A population content with squalor and one-roomed cabins will 
no doubt demand and command less wages than a population to which the primary 
decencies of life are a necessity ; and by educating men to be disgusted with indecency 
and filth, the minimum standard of humane living can be raised, and the wages of 
these men can be increased. But the progress that can be brought about in this 
way is progress that can be carried to a certain degree only ; and this is a degree 
that not only falls far short of the limit fixed by the limits of the national income, 
but depends on, and is fixed by, a totally different order of facts. My object in this 
paper is to explain in the clearest way possible what these facts are. It will be seen, 
when once we have grasped them, that they give us a “standard of humane living” 
which has nothing to do with personal sentiment or opinion, with the prejudices of 
Tories or the “ aspirations” of Socialists, but is determined by forces and conditions 
which are the same for every school, and which no political reformer could even 
pretend that he will be able to modify. 
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The “minimum standard of humane living” is determined, and is necessarily 
determined, by the maximum which a man who pays no rent .an extract by his 
oun lalour from the worst sotl under cultivation. To persons unaccustomed to 
economic reasoning this statement may sound like academic jargon. I wish to show 
them that its meaning is of the simplest and of the homeliest kind, and that the most 
ordinary man or woman is as capable of giving an intelligent assent to it, as the 
hairiest and most untidy professor who ever held forth in a lecture-room. 

Let us begin then with reminding ourselves of a few truisms. All life depends on 
food ; nearly all our food comes from the soil; and therefore we could none of us 
live unless the soil were cultivated. In other words, no nation could exist, if it were 
not for the existence of a class of cultivators. Men tilling the soil, therefore, must 
always be a social necessity ; and it is impossible to conceive of any human society 
of which they do not form a prominent and essential part. Now let us, for simplicity’s 
sake, accept the view of the Socialists that a capitalistic and employing class is a 
superfluity in agriculture; let us suppose that small owners, who employ nobody 
but themselves, and each of whom owns just as much land as he can himself cultivate, 
and no more, are capable of extracting the maximum produce from the soil, and 
that men of this class between them cultivate the entire country. Now let the reader 
consider what will be the situation of these men. It is obvious that they are men 
forming a necessary class, and enjoying the maximum degree of comfort that they 
could by any possibility attain; for they extract from the soil the utmost it can be 
made to yield: and everything which it yields is their own property, which they either 
actually consume themselves, or sell for their own benefit. Let us take, for instance, 
any one of these men, and consider his case. The acres which he, or he and his 
family between them, own and cultivate, yield, we will say, produce to the annual 
value of #100. Unless this man became a capitalistic employer of other men 
a supposition which we are now expressly excluding—his income of #100 could not 
possibly be increased by so much as a single sixpence, except through the charity of 
the rest of the community. - It could be raised to £105 only by the rest of the com- 
munity giving him £5. In that case he would be yearly consuming so much more 
than he produced ; and consequently his existence would be a disadvantage, a useless 
expense, a burden, to all other classes. Now the existence of an individual of this 
kind might be tolerated ; but the existence of a great productive class, thus dependent 
on other classes, not only could not be tolerated, but would be impossible. Every 
great productive class must be self-supporting. It must, to say the least, produce 
as much as it consumes; or, in other words, it must not consume more than it 
produces ; or, in other words again, its standard of humane living must not exceed 
the value of its gross products. If the value of the gross products will not support 
the producers as human beings, they ought to be set to produce something else. ‘Thus, 
if the value of the gross agricultural products of this country would not be sufficient, 
supposing the whole of it were divided amongst the labourers, to support them ina 
state fit for human beings, the agriculture of this country ought to be extinguished ; 
but if, on the other hand, we believe, what no sane person doubts, that the soil of 
this country, which, in proportion to the labour expended on it, yields a larger 
return than that of any European country, ought to be cultivated, and ought not to 
become a desert, we must necessarily believe that the value of its gross products is, 
supposing that the labourers get the whole of it, at least sufficient to support them in 
a humane condition—a condition in which they are not objects of pity, and with which 
it would be folly and madness to attempt to make them discontented. Let us then 
put our minimum of humane living as high as we can, we cannot put it higher than 
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the value of the entire products which agriculture yields the agriculturist who works 
his own soil, or a soil for which he pays no rent, with his own hands; and the value 
of these products will at once give us this highest minimum in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 

Now, however, we must consider another point. We have been speaking of the 
soil of this country, and a class of cultivators each owning just so much of it as he 
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can cultivate. The reader knows, of course, even if he knows nothing of agriculture, 
that all soils are not equally good; but of the degree of difference between their 
qualities and the amount there is of land of each quality he probably has an 
exceedingly dim idea. Let him turn then to the accompanying diagram. It will 
give him a rough, but substantially accurate, idea of how the goodness of the soil 
in this country varies, and the proportion between the area of the best soils and 
the poorer. The entire oblong figure represents the whole cultivated area of the 
United Kingdom. The shaded portions represent the value of the soil as indicated 
by the rent paid for it; and the entire spaces between the various points marked 
A represent the proportionate amounts of soils of each quality. Thus the best 
land—the land whose produce per acre fetches the largest price (such as dairy 
land and market-garden land near towns), and the rental of which, sometimes 


= as high as £12, averages £5 12s.—forms hardly so 
> 26 G much as one-twenty-sixth of the country. Land of 
-* i f 2 


quality 2 forms not so much as one-sixth, whilst 















land of quality 4 and of qualities yet inferior forms, 
Ss: roughly speaking, one-half of the cultivated surface 

? } of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Now what is the meaning of this fact as related 
to our present inquiry? Its meaning is this: that 
if the agriculturists of this country were a body 
each member of which owned as much soil as he 
himself could cultivate, and, appropriating in. this 
way the full value of the products, were 
to enjoy (as we have seen he would do) 
the maximum income possible for a self- 
supporting cultivator, the incomes of one- 


A B half of the agriculturists of this kingdom 
would be less than half the incomes of the other half; and the incomes of one-tenth 
would be less than a fifth of the incomes of another tenth. A parent, for instance, 
has a son called Tommy, destined to be an agriculturist and capable of cultivating 
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twelve acres.* Tommy’s income will depend on the quality of the twelve acres 
allotted to him. Let us represent his income by the proportions of his figure ; and 
we shall see that if he has twelve acres 








































of quality 1, he will be the rotund per- 
sonage marked A, whereas if his acres are 
of one of those poorer qualities which 
together make up an entire half of the 
United Kingdom, he will not bulk larger 
in our sight than the portrait of him 
marked B. 

And now let us employ this same method 
of illustration further. Let us suppose, 
as before, the whole of our agricultural 
population to consist of cultivators each 
owning as much soil as he can cultivate ; 
and let us represent them, according to 
their incomes, as Tommies of various 
sizes. The result will be substantially that 
which is shown in the adjoining series of 
pictures. For every two Tommies such 
as those who cultivate and grow fat on 
land of quality 1, we shall have nine less 
fat cultivating land of quality 2; we shall 
have eighteen less fat still on land of 
quality 3, and twenty-four of varying 
degrees of meagreness on land of qualities 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and ro. 

The reader will now see the meaning of 
the statement that the minimum standard 
of humane living cannot by 
any possibility be made to 
exceed the value of the pro- 
duce which a man who pays 
no rent can extract by Ais 
own labour from the worst 
soil under cultivation. This 
principle does not in the 
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Where certain inferior soils are in question, the area would have to be more than twelve acres, 
for the unit is really determined by the area which one man can cultivate to the best advantage ; but 


there are many soils of widely differing productivity, which would require per acre the same amount of 
labour. 
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least conflict with the doctrine that the condition of the labouring class can be improved 
by raising their standard of living. We must, on the contrary, take it in connection 
with this doctrine, and see the consequences that follow. Let us turn then to the 
figures in our picture who represent the cultivators of the worst land cultivated—land 
of qualities 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, the rental of which varies from nine shillings to a shilling 
an acre ; and let us suppose we decide that their incomes are too small for their com- 
fort, their health, their happiness—in a word, for “humane living.” How can these 
men’s standard of living be raised? ‘They already take and consume every penny they 
produce by their utmost skill and exertion. How are we to add to their incomes? We 
can do this in one way only: by taking them off the poor soil they occupy and finding 
for them some more lucrative occupation. But in doing this what should we be doing ? 
We could not transfer them to any more productive soils, because, ex Ayfothesi, all 
the more productive soils are already occupied. We should, therefore, whatever other 
occupation we found for them, be declaring in the most emphatic way imaginable that 
such and such a proportion of the cultivated soil of this kingdom ought to be cultivated 
no longer by anybody, but allowed forthwith to relapse into a state of wilderness, for 
we should be declaring that it could not by any possible means support its cultivators 
in a condition fit for human beings. We may therefore, if we like, raise our standard 
of humane living as far as the limits of the national income will permit ; but we must 
remember that the moment it exceeds the standard supplied by the gross incomes 
derived from the worst soil cultivated we are condemning such soil to go out of 
cultivation altogether. 

Let us see how this would work out. ‘The average yearly value of the total 
agricultural products of this kingdom is about £,220,000,000 ; the total cultivated 
area is about 70,000,000 acres; thus the total product per acre averages about £3. 
The average rental for the whole kingdom is £1 6s. an acre. We are therefore 
safe in saying that a man who cultivates the kind of land that lets now for £1 an 
acre will not produce per acre more than £3. Let us assume-—this is merely an 
assumption—that he can cultivate sixteen acres. In that case his income will be 
£48. And now let us suppose that some friend to labour endeavours to benefit 
his kind by raising the standard of living and persuading the labouring classes that 
a life fit for a self-respecting man cannot be supported on £48 a year. This will 
mean that at least one-half of the soil of the United Kingdom ought to go out of 
cultivation. The whole of the figures in the bottom row of our picture ought to 
be swept at once out of the ranks of agriculturists. We need only raise our 
standard a little higher, and we shall have to sweep away likewise the row of 
figures given above them. Then we should have to cease, because the incomes 
of the men cultivating soils of the first and the second qualities would be more 
than the sums that could come to them from an equal division of the entire income 
of the nation; but if we were only to raise our standard thus far, we should, as 
the reader will see by referring to the oblong diagram, be declaring that three- 
quarters of the national soil was incapable of supporting its cultivators, and ought 
to be allowed to return to a state of nature. 

Will anybody be silly enough to make such a proposition as that? We may 
safely say that nobody will; or if any one did, certainly no one would listen to 
him. Will anybody say that so much as half the soil of the kingdom should be 
allowed to go out of cultivation? There is just as little chance of anybody’s 
saying that. Indeed, when we consider that some of the bitterest attacks on the 
existing landed class have been made in consequence of the removal of agricultural 
populations from land in Scotland ana elsewhere the rent of which was under 
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five shillings an acre, we may say that practically there is no one, of whatever 
party, who maintains that any considerable portion of even the poorest land in 
this country should be allowed to go out of cultivation. There is therefore an 
implied agreement between all parties, whether all parties are aware of the fact or 
no, that the poorest of our cultivated soils, if only they were rent-free, would 
yield to each of their cultivators produce of sufficient value to support him in a 
“humane condition,” a condition, moreover, which could not be improved unless 
he abandoned the soil in question, and with which therefore he ought to be 
contented. 

It is not my business here to suggest any precise figure as that of the minimum 
income which ought to content the cultivator. It may be observed, however, that 
much of the poorest land of this country bears so low a rental as to be very nearly 
rentless already, and is already cultivated by peasant holders. Thus, if we were 
to turn these men into owners and let them keep their rent themselves, their 
incomes would be somewhat, but not greatly, increased. If therefore we wish to 
keep these men in their holdings, to attach them to the soil, and to perpetuate them 
as a class, we are, consciously or unconsciously, affirming that the incomes which 
they enjoy at present are sufficient, or are within a fraction of being sufficient, to 
support a life not only fit for a human being, but a life which we can feel satisfaction 
in thinking that human beings lead. We thus arrive at a definite objective standard, 
entirely independent of sentimental opinion or class feeling, by which to fix the 
minimum of humane living. 

In all industrial disputes, then, when any question arises as to the attitude of 
labourers in resisting a reduction of wages, the public and the men themselves, 
and especially their leaders who have theories, will do well to refer to the standard 
of a sufficient income supplied by the utmost income that can be earned by this 
class of cultivators—an income which half the agitators in the country have been 
virtually declaring to be sufficient by denouncing those who would drive these men 
off the soil. ‘That a large portion of the labouring class may raise itself to indefinitely 
greater opulence is not denied fora moment. It has indeed already done so; and 
there is hope that in the future it may raise itself still farther. There is hope also 
that even the cultivators of the poorest soils may, with improvements in industrial 
methods, earn larger incomes.* Our present concern, however, is solely with things 
as they are; and what I wish to make plain to the reader is that, however much 
we may regret that a class which has been accustomed to high wages should have 
for a time to accept lower wages, it is idle for the labour leaders, whose favourite 
doctrine is the equality of all kinds of labour, to pretend that men cannot maintain 
themselves in a humane condition on incomes which are considerably larger than 
the largest incomes that could by any possibility be earned by thousands of their 
fellow-labourers. 


W. H. MALLOocK. 


* I propose to touch upon this question in a future paper. 
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POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE MISTRESS OF RUDDER GRANGE 
FROM HER FORMER HANDMAIDEN. 
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HIS series of letters, written by Pomona of Rudder Grange 
to her former mistress, Euphemia, requires, I think, a few 
words of introduction. Those who have not read the ad- 
ventures and experiences of Pomona in “ Rudder Grange,” 
should be told that she first appeared in that story as a 
very young and illiterate girl, fond of sensational romances, 
and with some out-of-the-way ideas in regard to domestic economy and the conven- 
tions of society. This romantic orphan took service in the Rudder Grange family, 
and, as the story progressed, she grew up into a very estimable young woman, and 
finally married Jonas, the son of a well-to-do farmer. Even after she came into 
the possession of a husband and a daughter, Pomona did not lose her affection for 
her former employers. 

About a year before the beginning of the travels described in these letters, Jonas’ 
father died, and left a comfortable little property which placed Pomona and her 
husband in independent circumstances. The ideas and ambitions of this eccentric 
but sensible young woman enlarged with her fortune. As her daughter was now 
going to school, Pomona was seized with the spirit of emulation, and determined, as 
far as was possible, to make the child’s education an advantage to herself. Some of 
the books used by the little girl at school were carefully and earnestly studied by her 
mother, and as Jonas joined with hearty goodwill in the labours and pleasures of 
this system of domestic study, the family standard of education was considerably 
raised. In the quick-witted and observant Pomona the improvement showed itself 
principally in her methods of expression, and although she could not be called at 
the time of these travels an educated woman, she was by no means an ignorant one. 

When the daughter was old enough, she was allowed to accept an invitation from 
her grandmother to spend the summer in the country, and Pomona determined—and 
it should be remarked that Jonas, a man of domestic habits and an intense love for 
home, had little to do with this decision—that it was the duty of herself and husband 
to avail themselves of this opportunity for foreign travel. 

Accordingly, one fine spring morning, Pomona, still a young woman, and Jonas, 
not many years older, but imbued with a semi-pathetic complaisance beyond his years, 
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embarked for England and Scotland, to which countries it was determined to limit 
their travels. The letters which follow were written in consequence of the earnest 
desire of Euphemia to have a full account of the travels and foreign impressions of 
her former handmaiden. Pruned of dates, addresses, signatures, and many personal 
and friendly allusions, they are here presented as Pomona wrote them, 


LETTER NO. 1. 
LONDON. 


The first thing Jone said to me, when I told him I was going to write about what 
I saw and heard, was that I must be careful of two things. In the first place, I must 
not write a lot of stuff that everybody ought to be expected to know, especially people 
who have travelled themselves ; and, in the second place, I must not send you my 
green opinions, but must wait until they were seasoned, so that I can see what they 
are good for before I send them. 

“ But if I do that,” said I, “I will get tired of them long before they are seasoned, 
and they will be like a bundle of old sticks that I would not offer to anybody.” 

Jone laughed, and said I might as well send them along green ; for, after all, I 
wasn’t the kind of person to keep things until they were seasoned to see if I liked them. 

“That's true,” said I; “there area great many things, such as husbands and 
apples, that I like a great deal better fresh than dry. Is that all the advice you’ve 
got to give?” 

“For the present,” said he ; “but I daresay I shall have a good deal more as we 
go along.” 

“All right,” I said, “but be careful you don’t give me any of it green. Advice 
is like gooseberries that’s got to be soft and ripe, or else cooked and well sugared, 
before they’re fit to take into anybody’s stomach.” 

Jone was standing at the window of our sitting-room when I said this, looking out 
into the street. As soon as we got to London we took lodgings in a little street 
running out of the Strand ; for we both want to be in the middle of things as long as 
we are in this conglomerate town, as Jone calls it. He says, and I think he is about 
right, that it is made up of half a dozen large cities, ten or twelve towns, at least 
fifty villages, more than a hundred little settlements, or hamlets, as they call them 
here, and about a thousand country houses scattered along around the edges; and 
over and above all these things there are the inhabitants of a large province, which, there 
being no province to put them into, are crammed into all the cracks and crevices so 
as to fill up the town and pack it solid. When we were in London before, with you 
and your husband, madam, and we lost my baby in Kensington Gardens, we lived, 
you know, ina doleful quiet street, by a square or a crescent, where about half the 
inhabitants were pervaded with the solemnities of the past, and the other half bowed 
down by the dolefulnesses of the present, and no way of getting anywhere except by 
descending into a movable tomb, which is what I always think of when we go anywhere 
in the underground railway. But here we can walk to lots of things we want to see; 
and if tuere was nothing else to keep us lively, the fear of being run over would do it, 
you may be sure. 

But, after all, Jone and I didn’t come here to London just to see the town. We 
have ideas far ahead of that. When we were in London before, I saw pretty nearly 
all the great sights ; for when I’ve got work like that to do I don’t let grass grow under 
my feet, and what we want to do on this trip is to see the country part of England 
and Scotland. And, in order to see English country-life just as it is, we both agreed 
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that the best thing to do was to take a little house in the country and live there awhile : 
and I'll say here that this is the only plan of the whole journey that Jone gets real 
enthusiastic about ; for he is a domestic man, as you well know, and if anything swells 
his veins with fervent rapture it is the idea of living in some one place continuous, 
even if it is only for a month. 

So, as we wanted a house in the country, we came to London to get it ; for London 
is the place to get everything. Our landlady advised us, when we told her what we 
wanted, to try and get a vicarage in some little village ; because, she said, there’s 
always lots of vicars who want to go away for a month in the summer, and they 
can’t do it unless they rent their houses while they’re gone. And, in fact, some of 
them, she said, got so little salary for the whole year, and so much rent for their 
vicarages while they’re gone, that they often can’t afford to stay in places if they 
don’t go away. 

So we answered some advertisements—and there were no lack of them in the 
papers—and three agents came to see us; but we did not seem to have any luck. 
Each one of them had a house to let which ought to have suited us according to 
their description, and although we found the prices a good deal higher than we 
expected, Jone said he wasn’t going to be stopped by that, because it was only for 
a little while and for the sake of experience, and experience—as all the poets, and a 
good many of the prose-writers besides, tell us—is always dear. But after the 
agents went away, saying they would communicate with us in the morning, we never 
heard anything more from them, and we had to begin all over again. There was 
something the matter, Jone and I both agreed on that; but we didn’t know what 
it was. 

But I waked up in the night and thought about this thing for a whole hour, 
and in the morning I had an idea. 

“Jone,” said I, when we was eating breakfast, “it’s as plain as A B C that 
those agents don’t want us for tenants; and it isn’t because they think we are not 
to be trusted, for we’d have to pay in advance and so their money’s safe ; it’s 
something else, and I think I know what it is. These London men are very sharp, 
and used to sizing and sorting all kinds of people, as if they was potatoes being 
got ready for market, and they have seen that we are not what they call over here, 
gentlefolks.” 

“No lordly airs, eh ?” said Jone. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” I answered him back. “ Lordly airs don’t go into 
vicarages ; and I don’t mean, either, that they see from our looks or manners that 
you used to drive horses and milk cows and work in the garden, and that I used 
to cook and wash and scrub and was maid-of-all-work on a canal boat; but they 
do see that we are not the kind of people who are in the habit, in this country 
at least, of spending their evenings in the best parlours of vicarages.” 

“Do you suppose,” said Jone, “that they think a vicar’s kitchen would suit 
us better ?” 

“No,” says I, “they wouldn’t put us in a vicarage at all; there wouldn’t be any 
place there that wouldn’t be either too high or too low for us. It’s my opinion that 
what they think we belong to is a lordly house, where you’d shine most as head 
butler or steward, while I’d be the housekeeper or a leading lady’s maid.” 

“By George!” said Jone, getting up from the table, “if any of those fellows 
would favour me with an opinion like that I’d break his head.” 

“You'd have a lot of heads to break,” said I, “if you went through this country 
asking for opinions on the subject. It’s all very well for us to remember that we’ve 
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got a house of our own as good as most rectors have over here, and money enough 
to hire a Minor Canon if we needed one in the house; but then people here don’t 
know. that, and it would not make much difference if they did, for it wouldn’t 
matter how nice we lived or what we had, so long as they knew we were retired 
servants.” 

At this Jone just blazed up and rammed his hands into his pockets and spread 
his feet wide on the floor. 

“Pomona,” said he, “I don’t mind it in you, but if anybody else was to 
call me a retired servant, I’d -———” 

“Hold up, Jone,” said I; “don’t waste good wholesome anger 

Now, I tell you, madam, that it really did me good to see Jone blaze up and 
get red in the face; and I’m sure that if he’d get his blood boiling oftener, it would 
be a good thing for his dyspeptic tendencies and what little malaria may be left 
in his system. 


” 


“Tt don’t do any good to flare up here,” I went on to say to him; “ fact’s fact, 
and we was servants, and good ones, too, though I say it myself; and the trouble 
is that we have not yet got into the way of altogether forgetting it, or, at least, 
acting as if we had forgotten it.” 

Jone sat down ona chair. “It might help matters a little,” said he, “if I knew 
what you were driving at.” 

“JT mean just this,” said I; “as long as we are as anxious not to give trouble, 
or as careful of people’s feelings, as good-mannered to servants, and as polite 
and good-natured to everybody we have anything to do with, as we both have been 
since we came here, and as it’s our nature to be, I am proud to say, we’re bound 
to be set down, at least, by the general run of people over here, as belonging to the 
pick of the nobility and gentry, or as well-bred servants. It’s only those two classes 
that act as we do; and anybody can see we're not special nobles and gents. Now, 
if we want to be reckoned anywhere in between these, we’ve got to change our 
manners.” 

“Will you kindly mention just how ?” said Jone. 

“Ves,” said I, “I will. In the first place, we’ve got to act as if we had alwsys 
been waited on, and had never been satisfied with the way it was done; we’ve got 
to let people think that we think we are a good deal better than they are, and 
what they think about it doesn’t make the least difference ; and then, again, we’ve 
got to live in better quarters than these ; and whatever they may be we must make 
people think that we don’t think they are quite good enough for us. If we do all 
that, agents may be willing to let us vicarages.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Jone, “that these quarters are good enough for us. I’m 
comfortable.” 

And then he went on to say, madam, that when you and your husband was 
in London you was well satisfied with just such lodgings. 

“That’s all very well,” I said; “for they never moved in the lower paths of 
society, and so they didn’t have to make any change, but just went along as they 
had been used to go. But if we want to make people think that we belong to the 
class I should choose if I had my pick out of English social varieties, we’ve got 
to bounce about as much above it as we were born below it, so that we can strike 
somewhere near the proper average.” 

“And what variety would you pick out, I’d like to know?” said Jone, just a 
little red in the face, and looking at me as if I had told him he didn’t know timothy 
hay from oat straw. 
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“Well,” said I, “it is not easy to put it to you exactly, but it’s a sort of a cross 
between a prosperous farmer, without any children, and a poor and needy country 
gentleman with two sons at 
college, and one in the 
British army, and no money 
to pay their debts.” 

“That last is not to my 
liking,” said Jone. 

“ But the farmer part of 
the cross would make it 
| all right,” I said to him; 
“and it strikes me that a 
mixture like that would just 
suit us while we are staying 
over here. Now, if you 
will try to think of yourself 
as part rich farmer and part 
poor gentleman, I'll con- 
sider myself the wife of the 





combination, and I am sure 





we will get along better. 
» We didn’t come over here : 
to be looked upon as it we nee 
was the bottom of a pie, ' 
and charged as if we was “Boy! go order me a four-in-hand !’ 





the upper crust. I’m in favour of paying a little more money, and getting a lot 
more respectfulness ; and the way to begin is to give up these lodgings, and go to a 
hotel, such as the upper middlers stop at. From what I’ve heard, the Babylon 
Hotel is the one for us, while we stay in London. Nobody will suspect that any 
of the people at that hotel are retired servants.” 

This hit Jone hard, as I knew it would; and he jumped up, made three steps 
across the room, and rung the bell so that the people across the street must have 
heard it; and up came the boy in the green jacket and buttons, with about every 
other button missing, and I never knew him to come so quick before. 





U . . “7 . 
| “Boy!” said Jone to him, as if he was hollering to a stubborn ox, “go order me 
a tour-in-hand !” 
But as this letter isso long I must stop for the present. 
LETTER No. 2. 

} LONDON. 

When Jone gave the remarkable order mentioned in my last letter, I did not 
} correct him, for I wouldn’t do that before servants without giving him a chance of 


doing it himself ; but before either of us could say another word the boy was gone. 
“Mercy on us!” said I, “what a stupid blunder! You meant a four-wheeler.” 
“Of course I did,” he said. “I was a little mad, and got things mixed; but 
I expect the fellow understood what I meant.” 
“You ought to have said a hansom, anyway,” I said; “for they are a lot more 


stylish to go to a hotel in than four-wheelers.” 
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“If there had been six-wheelers I would have ordered one,” said he. “I don’t 
want anybody to have more wheels than we have.” 

At this moment the landlady came into the room with a sarcastic glimmer on 
her underdone visage; and, says she, “I suppose you don’t understand about the 
vehicles we use in London. The four-in-hand is what the quality and the coach 
people use when they-— ” 

As I looked at Jone I saw his legs tremble, and I know what that means. If 
I was anybody else’s dog and saw Jone’s legs tremble, the only thoughts that would 
fill my mind would be such as cluster around Home, Sweet Home. Jone was too 
much riled by the woman’s manner to be willing to let her think he had made a 
mistake, and he stopped her short. 

“Took here,” said he to her, “I don’t want you to come here telling me 
anything about vehicles. When I order any sort of a trap I want it.” 

When I heard Jone say trap, my soul lifted itself, and I knew there was hopes 
for him. ‘The stiffness melted right out of the landlady, and she began to look soft 
and gummy. 

“If you want to take a drive on a four-in-hand coach, sir,” she said, ‘“ there’s 
two or three of them starts every morning from Trafalgar 
Square ; and it’s not too late now, sir, if you go over 
there immediate.” 

“Go!” said Jone, throwing himself into a chair; 
“JT said order one to come. Where I live, that sort 
of vehicle comes to the doors of its passengers.’ 

The woman looked at Jone with a venerative up- 
lifting of her eyebrows. “I can’t say, sir, that a coach 
will come, but I'll send the boy. They go to Dorking, 
and Sevenoaks, and Virginia Water.” 

“JT want to go to Virginia Water,” said Jone, quick 
as lightning. 

““Now then,” says I, when the woman had gone, 
“what are you going to do if the coach comes ?” 

“Our landlady with her “Go to Virginia Water in it,” said Jone, “and 

underdone visage.” when we come back we can go to the hotel. I made 
a mistake, but I’ve got to stand by it or be put down as a greenhorn.” 

I was in hopes that the four-in-hand wouldn’t come; but in less than ten minutes 
there drove up to our door a four-horse coach, which, not having half enough 
passengers, was glad enough to come such a little way to get some more. There 
was a man in a high hat and a red coat, who was blowing a horn as the thing 
came around the corner, and just as I was looking into the coach, and thinking 
we would have it all to ourselves, for there was nobody in it, he put a ladder up 
against the top, and, says he, touching his hat, “’There’s a box-seat for you, ma’am, 
right next the coachman, and one just behind it for the gentleman. “Tain’t often 
that on a fine morning like this such seats as them is left wacant on account 
of « sudden case of croup in a baronet’s family.” 

I looked at the ladder, and I looked at that top front seat, and I tell you, madam, 
I trembled in every pore; but I remembered then that all the respectable seats was 





on top, and the farther front the nobbier; and as there was a young woman sitting 
already on the box-seat, I made up my mind that if she could sit there I could, 
and that I wasn’t going to let Jone or anybody else see that I was frightened by 
style and fashion, though confronted by it so sudden and unexpected. So up that 
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ladder I went, quick enough, having had practice in hay-mows, and sat myself down 
between the young woman and the coachman; and when Jone had tucked himself 
in behind me, the horner blew his horn and away we went. 

I tell you, madam, that box-seat was a queer box for me. I felt as though 
I was sitting on the peak of a house with a herd of horses cavoorting under my 
feet. I never had a bird’s-eye view of horses before. Looking down upon their 
squirming bodies, with the coachman almost standing on his tip-toes driving them 
was so different from Jone’s buggy and our tall gray horse, which in general we 
look up to, that for a good while I paid no attention to anything but the danger 
of tumbling out on top of them. But, having made sure that Jone was holding 
on to my dress from behind, I began to take an interest in the things around me. 
Knowing as much as I thought I did about -the bigness of London, I found 
that morning that I had never had any idea of what an everlasting town it is. It’s 
like a skein of tangled yarn 
—there doesn’t seem to be 
any end to it. Going in this 
way from Nelson’s monument 
out into the country, it was 
amazing how long it took to 
get there. We would go out 
of the busy streets into a quiet, 
rural neighbourhood, or what 
looked like it; and the next 
thing we knew we'd be in 
another whirl of omnibuses 
and cabs, with people and 
shops everywhere; and we’d 
go on and on through this, 
and then come to another 
handsome village with country 
houses, and the street would 
end in another busy town, and 
so on until I began to think 
there was no real country, at 
least in the direction in which 
we were going. It is my 
opinion that if London was Pomona surveys the coach. 
put on a pivot and spun around in the middle of Texas until it all flew apart, it 
would spread all over the state and settle up the whole country. 

At last we did get away from the houses, and began to roll along on the best- 
made road I ever saw, with a hedge on each side, and the greenest grass in the 
fields, and the most beautiful trees with the very trunks covered with green leaves, 
and with white sheep and handsome cattle and pretty thatched cottages and 
everything in perfect order, looking as if it had just been sprinkled and swept. 
We had seen English country before ; but that was from the windows of a train, 
and it was very different from this sort of thing where we went meandering along 
the lanes ; for that is what the roads looked like, being so narrow. 

Just as I was getting my whole soul full of this lovely ruralness, down came 
a shower of rain without giving the least notice. I gave a jump in my seat as I 
felt it on me, and began to get ready to get down as soon as the coachman should 
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stop for us all to get inside; but he didn’t stop, but just drove along as if the sun 
was shining and the balmy breezes blowing ; and then I looked around, and not 
a soul of the eight people on the top of that coach showed the least sign of expecting 
to get down and go inside. ‘They all sat there just as if nothing was happening, 
and not one of them even mentioned the rain. But I noticed that each of them 
had on a mackintosh or some kind of cape, whereas Jone and I had never thought 
of taking anything in the way of waterproofs or umbrellas, as it was perfectly clear 
when we started. 

I looked around at Jone; but he sat there with his face as placid as a slice 
of cheese, looking as if he had no more knowledge it was raining than the two 
Englishmen on the seat with him. Seeing that he wasn’t going to let those men 
think he minded rain any more than they did, I determined that I wouldn’t let 
the young woman who was sitting by me have any notion that I minded it; and 





‘Down came a shower of rain.” 


so I sat still with as cheerful a look as I could screw up, gazing at the trees with 
as gladsome a countenance as anybody could have with water trickling down her 
nose, her cheeks dripping, and dewdrops on her very eyelashes, while the dampness 
of the back was getting more and more perceptible as each second dragged itself 
along. Jone, he turned up the hood of my coat and so let down into the back 
of my neck what water had collected in it; but I didn’t say anything, and set 
my teeth hard together and fixed my mind on Columbia, Happy Land, and determined 
never to say anything about rain until some English person first mentioned it. 

But when one of the flowers in my hat leaned over the brim and exuded bloody 
drops on the front of my coat, I began to weaken and think that, if there was 
nothing better to do I might get under one of the seats; but just then the rain 
stopped, and the sun shone. It was so sudden that it startled me; but not one 
of those English people mentioned that the rain had stopped and the sun was 
shining, and so neither did Jone or I. We were feeling mighty moist and unhappy, 
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but we tried to smile as serenely as if we was plants in a greenhouse accustomed 
to being watered and feeling all the better for it. 

I can’t write you all about that coach drive, which was very delightful, nor 
of that beautiful lake which they call Virginia Water, and which I know you have 
a picture of in your house. They tell me it is artificial ; but as it was made more 
than a hundred years ago, I think it might now be considered natural. We dined 
at an inn; and when we got back to town, with two more showers on the way, 
I said to Jone that I thought we’d better go straight to the Babylon Hotel, which 
we intended to start out for—although it was a long way round to go by Virginia 
Water—and see about engaging a room ; and as Jone agreed, I asked the coachman 
if he would put us down there, knowing that he would pass near it. He agreed 
to this, and seemed very glad to stop there, which I suppose would be an advertisement 
for his coach. 

When we got on the street where the Babylon Hotel stands, he whipped up 
his horses so that they went almost on a run, and the horner blew his horn until 
his eyes seemed bursting, and with a grand sweep and a clank and a jingle we 
pulled up at the front of the big hotel. Out marched the head porter in a blue 
uniform, and out ran two inside under porters with red coats, and down jumped 
the horner and put up his ladder, and Jone and I got down, after giving the coachman 
a half-a-crown, and receiving from the passengers a combined gaze of differentialism 
which had been wholly wanting before. The men in the red coats look disappointed 
when they saw we had no baggage ; but the great doors was flung open, and we went 
straight up to the clerk’s desk. 

When we was taken to look at rooms I remembered that there was always danger 
of Jone’s tendency to thankful contentment getting the better of him, and I took the 
matter in hand myself. ‘Two rooms good enough for anybody was shown us; but I 
wasn’t going to take the first thing that was offered, no matter what it was. We 
settled the matter by getting a first-class room, with sofas and writing desks and 
everything convenient, for only a little more than we was charged for the other rooms, 
and the next morning we went there. 

When we went back to our lodgings to pack up, and I looked in the glass and 
saw what a smeary and bedraggled state my hat and head was in from being rained 
on, I said to Jone, “I don’t see how those people ever let such a person as me have a 
room at their hotel.” 

“Tt doesn’t surprise me a bit,” said Jone. ‘“ Nobody but a very high and mighty 
person would have dared to go lording it about that hotel with her hat, feathers and 
flowers all plastered down over her head. Most people can be uppish in good clothes, but 
to look like a scarecrow and be uppish can’t be expected except from the truly lofty.” 

“T hope you are right,” I said ; and I think he was. 

We hadn’t been at the Babylon Hotel, where we are now, for more than two days, 
when I said to Jone that this sort of thing wasn’t going todo. He looked at me 
amazed. ‘“ Whaton earth is the matter now?” he said. “ Here isa room fit for a royal 
duke, in a house with marble corridors, and palace stairs, and gorgeous smoking 
rooms, and reading-rooms, and pariours, and drawing-rooms, and writing-rooms, and a 
post office, and a dining-room pretty nigh big enough for a hall of Congress, with 
waiters enough to make two military companies, and the bills of fare all in French. 
If there is anything more you want, Pomona F 

“Stop there,” I said ; “the last thing you mention is the rub. It’s the dining-room. 
It’s in that resplendent hall that we’ve got to give ourselves a social boom or be 
content to fold our hands and fade away for ever.” 
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“Which I don’t want to do yet,” said Jone ; “‘so speak out your trouble.” 

“The trouble this time is you,” said I, “and your awful meekness. I never did see 
anybody anywhere as meek as you are in that dining-room. A half-drowned fly put 
into the sun to dry would be 
overbearing and_ supercilious 
compared to you. When you 
sit down at one of those tables 
you look as if you was afraid 
of hurting the chairs; and 
when the waiter gives you the 
bill of fare, you ask him what 
the French words mean, and 
then he looks down on you 
as if he was a superior Jove 
contemplating a hop toad, and 
he tells you that this one 
means beef and the other 
potato, and brings you the 
things that are easiest to get. 
And you look as if you was 
thankful from the bottom of 
your heart that he is good 
enough to give you anything at all. All the airs that I put on are no good while 
you’re so extra humble. I tell him that I don’t want this French thing—when I 
don’t know what it is—and he must bring me some of the other,—which I never 
heard of,—and when it comes I eat it, no matter what it turns out to be, and try 
to look as if I was used to it but generally had it better cooked. But, as I said 
before, it is of no use; your humbleness is too much for me. In a few days they 
will be bringing us cold victuals and recommending that we go outside somewhere 
and eat them, as all the seats in the dining-room are wanted for other people.” 

“Well,” said Jone, “I must say I do feel a little overshadowed when I go into 
that dining-room and see those proud and haughty waiters, some of them with silver 
chains and keys around their necks, showing that they are lords of the wine cellars, 
and all of them with an air of lofty scorn for the poor beings who have to sit still and 
be waited on ; but I’ll try what I can do. As far as I’m able, I'll hold up my end of 
the social boom.” 





** Ask him what the French words mean." 


LETTER No. 3. 
LONDON. 

At dinner-time, on the day when I had the conversation with Jone mentioned in 
my last letter, we was sitting in the dining-room at a little table in a far corner 
where we’d never been before. Not being considered of any importance, they 
put us sometimes in one place and sometimes in another, instead of giving us 
regular seats as I noticed most of the other people have ; and I was looking around 
to see if anybody was ever coming to wait on us, when suddenly I heard an awful 
noise. I have read about the rumblings of earthquakes, and, although I never heard 
anything of them, I’ve felt a shock, and I can imagine the awfulness of the 
rumbling ; and I had a feeling as if the building was about to sway and swing as 
they do in earthquakes. It wasn’t all my imagining, for I saw the people at the 
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other tables near us jump, and two waiters who were hurrying past stopped short as 
if they had been jerked up by acurb bit. I turned to look at Jone ; but he was 
sitting up straight in his chair as solemn and steadfast as a gatepost, and I thought 
to myself that if he hadn’t heard anything he must have been struck deaf, and was 
just on the point of jumping up and shouting to him, “Fly! before the walls and 
roofs come down upon us!” when that awful noise occurred again. My blood stood 
frigid in my veins ; and as I started back I saw before me a waiter, his face ashy and 
his knees bending beneath him. Some people near us were half getting up from 
their chairs, and I pushed back and looked again at Jone, who had not moved 
except that his mouth was open. Then I knew what it was that I thought was an 
earthquake—it was Jone giving an order to the waiter ! 

I bit my lips and sat silent; the people around kept on looking at us, and 

the poor man who was receiving the shock, stood trembling like a leaf. When the 
volcanic disturbance, so to speak, was over, the waiter bowed himself as if he had 
been a heathen in a temple, and gasping, “ Yes, sir, immediately,” glided unevenly 
away. He had not waited on us before, and little thought, when he was going to 
stride proudly past our table, what a double-loaded Vesuvius was sitting in Jone’s 
chair. I leaned over the table and said to Jone that if he would stick to that we 
cou’ 1 rent a Bishopric if we wanted to, and I was so proud I could have patted him 
on the back. Well, after that we had no more trouble about being waited on, for 
that waiter of ours went about as if he had his neck bared for the fatal stroke, and 
Jone was holding the scimitar. 
"The head waiter came to us before we was done dinner and asked if we had 
everything we wanted, and if that table suited us, because if it did we could always 
have it. To which Jone distantly thundered that if he would see that it always had 
a clean table-cloth it would do well enough. Even the man who stood at the big 
table in the middle of the room, and carved the cold meats, with his hair parted in 
the middle, and who looked as if he was saying to himself, as with a bland dexterity 
and tastefulness he laid each slice upon its plate,—‘‘ Now, then, the socialistic 
movement in Paris is arrested for the time being, and here again I put an end to 
the hopes of Russia of getting to the sea through Afghanistan, and now I carefully 
spread contentment over the minds of all them riotous Welsh miners,”—even he 
turned around and bowed to us as we passed him, and once sent a waiter to ask 
if we'd like a little bit of the potted beef, which was particularly good that day. 

Jone kept up his rumblings, though they sounded more distant and more deep 
under ground; and one day, at luncheon, an elderly lady, who was sitting alone at 
a table near to us, turned to me and spoke. She was a very plain person, with her 
face all seamed and rough with exposure to the weather, like as if she had been 
captain to a pilot boat, and with a general appearance of being a cook with good 
recommendations, but, at present, out of a place. I might have wondered at such 
a person being at such an hotel, but, remembering what I had been myself, I couldn’t 
say what mightn’t happen to other people. 

“T’m glad to see,” said she, “that you sent back that mutton ; for if more persons 
would object to things that are not properly cooked, we’d all be better served. I 
suppose that in your country most people are so rich that they can afford to have 
the best of everything, and have it always. I fancy the great wealth of American 
citizens must make their housekeeping very different from ours.” 

Now, I must say that I began to bristle at being spoken to like that. I’m as 
proud of being an American as anybody can be ; but I don’t like the home of the 


free thrown into my teeth every time I open my mouth. There’s no knowing what 
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money Jone and I have lost through giving orders to London cabmen in what is 
called our American accent. The minute we tell a driver of a hansom where we 
want to go to, that place doubles its distance from the spot we start from. Now, I 
think that the great reason that Jone’s rumbling worked so well, was that it had in 
it a sort of Great British chest-sound, as if his lungs was rusty. The waiter had 
heard that before, and knew what it meant. If he had spoken out in the clear 
American fashion, I expect his voice would have gone clear through the waiter without 
his knowing it, like the person in the story whose neck was sliced through, and who 
didn’t know it until he sneezed and it fell off. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said, answering her with as much of a wearied feeling as I could 
put on, ‘our wealth is all very well in some ways, but it’s dreadful wearing on us. 
However, we try to bear up under it and be content.” 

“Well,” said she, “contentment is a great blessing in every station, though I 
have never tried it in yours. Do you expect to make a long stay in London ?” 

As she seemed like a civil and well-meaning woman, and was the first person who 
had spoken to us in a social way, I did not mind talking to her; and I told her we 
were stopping in London until we could find the kind of country house we wanted ; 
and when she asked what kind that was, I described what we wanted, and how we was 
still answering advertisements and going to see agents, who was always recommen ling 
exactly the kind of house we did not care for. 

“Vicarages are all very well,” said she; “but it sometimes happens, and it has 
happened to friends of mine, chat when a vicar has let his house he makes up his 
mind not to waste his money in travelling, and he takes lodgings near by, and keeps 
an eternal eye upon his tenants. I don’t believe any independent American would 
fancy that.” 

“No, indeed,” said I. And then she went on to say that if we wanted a small 
country house for a month or two, she knew of one, which she believed would suit 
us, and it wasn’t a vicarage either. When I asked her to tell me about it, she brought 
her chair to our table, together with her mug of beer, her bread and her cheese, 
and she went into particulars about the house she knew of. 

“Tt is situated,” said she, “in the west of England, in the most beautiful part 
of our country. It is near one of the quaintest little villages that the past ages 
have left us, and not far away are the beautiful waters of the Bristol Channel, with 
the mountains of Wales rising against the sky on the horizon; and all about are 
hills and valleys and woods and beautiful moors and babbling streams, with all the 
loveliness of cultivated rurality merging into the wild beauties of unadorned nature.” 

If these were not exactly her words, they express the ideas she roused in my 
mind. She said the place was far enough away from railways and the stream of 
travel, and that among the simple peasantry, and in the society of the resident 
gentry of the neighbourhood, we would see English life as it is, uncontaminated 
by the tourist or the commercial traveller. 

I can’t remember all the things she said about this charming cottage in this 
most supremely beautiful spot; but I sat and listened, and the description held me 
spellbound as a snake fascinates a frog, with this difference,—instead of being 
swallowed by the description, I swallowed it. 

When the old woman had given us the address of the person who had the letting 
of the cottage, and Jone and me had gone to our room, I says to him, before we 
had time to sit down, “What do you think?” 

“T think,” said he, “that we ought to follow that good woman’s advice and go 
and look at this house.” 
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“Go and look at it!” I exclaimed: “not a bit of it. If we do that we are 
bound to see something or hear something that will make us hesitate and consider, 
and if we do that, away goes our enthusiasm and our rapture. I say telegraph 
this minute and say we'll take the house, and send a letter by the next mail with 
a postal order in it to secure the place.” 

Jone looked hard at me and said he’d feel easier in his mind if he understood 
what I was talking about. 

“Never mind understanding,” I said; “go down and telegraph that we'll take 
the house. ‘There isn’t a minute to lose.” 

“ But,” said Jone, “if we find out when we get there—— 

“Never mind that,” said I; “if we find out when we get there it isn’t all we 
thought it was—and we’re bound to do that—we’ll make the best of what doesn’t 
suit us because it can’t be helped; but if we go and look at it it’s ten to one we 
won't take it.” 

“How long are we to take it for?” said Jone. 

‘A month anyway, and perhaps longer,” I told him, giving him a push toward 
the door. 

“ All right,” said he, and he went and telegraphed. 

I believe if Jone was told he could go anywhere and stay for a month, he’d 
choose that place from among all the most enchanting spots on the earth, where he 
couldn’t stay so long. As for me, the one thing that held me was the romanticness 
of the place. From what the woman said I knew there couldn’t be any mistake 
about that, and if I could find myself the mistress of a romantic cottage near an 
ancient village of the olden time, I would put up with almost everything except dirt, 
and as dirt and me seldom keeps company very long, even that can’t frighten me. 

When I saw the old woman at luncheon the next day, and told her what we 
had done, she was fairly dumfounded. 

“ Really, really,” she says, “you Americans are the speediest people I ever did 
see. Why, an English person would have taken a week to consider that place before 
taking it.” 

“ And lost it, ten to one,” says I. 

She shook her head. 


” 


“Well,” said she, “I suppose it’s on account of your habits and you can’t help 
it; but it’s a poor way of doing business.” 

Now, I began to think from this that her conscience was beginning to trouble 
her for having given so fairylike a picture of the house, and as I was afraid that 
she might think it her duty to bring up some disadvantages, I changed the con- 
versation and got away as soon as I could. When we once get seated at our 
humble board in our rural cot, I won’t be afraid of any bug-a-boos, but I didn’t 
want them brought up now. I can generally depend on Jone, but sometimes he 
gets a little stubborn. 

We didn’t see this old person any more, and when I asked the waiter about 
her the next day he said he was sure she had left the hotel, by which I suppose he 
meant he’d got his half-crown. Her fading away in this fashion made it all seem 
like a myth or a phantom, but when the next morning we got a receipt for the money 
Jone sent, and a note saying that the house was ready for our reception, I felt 
myself on solid ground again and to-morrow we start, bag and baggage, for 
Chedcombe, which is the name of the village where the house is we’ve taken. I'll 
write to you, madam, soon after we get there, and I hope with all my heart and 
soul that when we see what’s wrong with it-—and there’s bound to be something—that 
VoL. Il.—-No. 9. 
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it may not be anything bad enough to make us give it up, and go floating off in 
voidness like a spider-web blown before a summer breeze, without knowing what it’s 
going to run against and stick to, and what is more, probably lose the money we 
paid in advance. 

You may think I break off my letters, madam, sudden, like the instalments of a 
story in a sensation weekly, which stops short in the most harrowing parts, so as to 
make it certain the reader will buy the next number ; but when I’ve written as much as 
I think two foreign stamps will carry—for more than fivepence seems extravagant for a 
letter—I generally stop. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON 
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in Midway Plaisance. 


CHICAGO. 
PART III. 


T may seem somewhat late in the day to give my concluding 
impressions of the Chicago Exhibition, seeing that the Fair itself 
closed nearly two and a half months ago, and that the dreamlike 
beauty of the Ephemeral City is a thing of the past. At the same 
time the gigantic scope of this Fair produced such an effect on 
nineteen out of every twenty of those who visited it, that surely 
little excuse is needed for me to record, even now at the thirteenth 
hour, the impressions which burnt themselves most deeply into 
my mind. 

The Administration Building and the United States Government 
Building, by reason of their names, were sometimes confounded. 
The former, however, had only to do with the government of the Fair, being the 
central bureau of its authority ; while the latter derived its designation from the fact 
that it was a gift of the United States. Again, in the Administration Building little 
was to be seen save offices, whereas in the Government Building there was, it is hardly 
too much to say, a selected assortment of everything that was contained in all the 
other buildings. Thus it offered, in effect, a synopsis of the whole Exhibition, and 

I have therefore reserved its description for my last paper. I believe it was the 

fashion in some quarters to criticise the architecture of this edifice; but it ought to 
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have appealed to all tastes, as it united the predominating features of St. Peter's 
and the Tuileries, with the Paris Arc de Triomphe as a portico. The first impression 
as you entered was somewhat startling. On the bowsprit of a vessel a sailor stood 
with uplifted harpoon, as if about to transfix you. Farther on, in the bow of a 
whaleboat, stood another figure, apparently with the same deadly intent. Success- 
fully eluding the aim of these, you met a natty young man in full piscatorial 
outfit, to be rather contemptuously passed on by him to an old negro peacefully 
bobbing for eels. 

The fact is, this exhibit was a sublimated species of Madame Tussaud’s combined 
with a museum of natural history. Here was a skeleton of the dinoceras, a cross 
between an elephant and a hippopotamus; and in the department of veterinary 














Batile Rock 


surgery there were displayed the skulls of horses and mules, though in such close 
proximity to the portraits of some of our eminent judges as to be hardly flattering 
to the latter. The methods of capturing and slaughtering seals received fresh 
interest after the International Conference had settled the Behring Sea question 
to the satisfaction of every one except those in any wise concerned ; and dummies 
gave an object lesson in the evolution of our military uniforms, from the time of 
Valley Forge to the present day. 

The Smithsonian Institute displayed every kind of stuffed bird, and beast too, 
that you can imagine; and there were pictures of scenery and transparencies in 
juxtaposition to photographs of stranded whales. The show of crystals and 
translucent stones of the Geographical Survey was unique. They were as variegated 
in colour and as beautiful as if chipped from a petrified rainbow ; while models 
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of inventions from the Patent Office covered as wide a range of human ingenuity 
as is marked by musical baby-jumpers and improved spinning-wheels ; for every 
department of the general government was represented under this roof. 

Prepared as I was for any surprise at the World’s Fair, I certainly never 
expected to see a New England clam-bake building. Yet a stone’s-throw distant 
from the Government Building was such an edifice, appropriately ornamented with 
basso relievos of lobsters, crawfish, and festoons of seaweed. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated, I may explain that the clam-bake is a species of barbecue with 
clams as a central figure. Though originally confined to the seaboard states, it 
has spread as a form of entertainment, and might even be said to have developed 
into a national institution. Nevertheless, to find a temple devoted to this 














Battle Rock. 


gastronomical cult out here a thousand miles from the sea, and in Greek dress, was 
a surprise to me of a serious nature, and I have not quite recovered from it yet. 

Landing at the terminus of the Intramural Railway, you found yourself in the 
south-east section of the Park, near the Ethnological Exhibit. I can liken this to 
nothing better than an American ghost-land—a (present) No Man’s Land. All the 
extinct races of our continent were here in spectral array; and if there were others 
represented which still survive, they already read their doom in the encroachment 
of civilisation, and seemed to have assumed a certain air of sepulchral sadness in 
advance. 

Of the extinct races the Cliff Dwellers are probably the oldest. As to how long 
before the Pyramids were built they swarmed like bees in Battle Rock (which, 
as an immense hive, rises from the arid plains of Colorado), I will not venture 
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an opinion; but it was considerably before that period of civilisation in which 
men first used iron and steel wherewith to hack their bodies, or gold, silver 
and copper for which to barter away their souls. Duplicated here in miniature, 
Battle Rock covered about half an acre, and, I should think, was nearly sixty feet 
high. You entered a well-counterfeited cave mouth, and only on arriving within 
found the mound was hollow. The sides rose up sharply around you, converging 
inwards as they rose; and on the ledges of these, or on some overhanging eyrie, 
or, again, built into some receding crevice, like swallows’ nests, were the Cliff 
Dwellers’ abodes. For the most part, they seemed in a fair state of preservation ; 
yet everything indicated hasty abandonment of them by their forgotten tenants, 
and from many of them rope-ladders hung suspended. What has become of 
the race? Naught but its dead remain. In many cases the environing shrouds 














Aztec Remains. 


of these were parted, disclosing crania, I should judge, of a high order of 
intelligence, and quite different in shape from the Indian skull. Hair still clung 
to the scalps in tufts, and occasionally this was almost red. There, too, were 
specimens of their cloths and mattings. I counted five distinct patterns in these 
last, many in a half-finished state, as if work on them had been suddenly stopped. 
Their pottery bears a strange resemblance to the Etruscan, and, though somewhat 
coarse, is artistic both in shape and decoration. There was something sad about 
the whole exhibit—all, save the great mound that served as a case for it, and 
the houses, being genuine, and specially transported thither. 

I regretted extremely the meagre show of the Aztecs. A few broken walls, 
the facade of a temple, and a V-shaped arch set in a small plot of ground, was 
literally all. 

* 
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“ Anthropology—Man and his Works,” was the inscription over a large building 
near by. Within were specimens of art from the earliest times. Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Africa—all contributed their mite, and the methods of life and the customs 
and costumes of different people and of all times were shown; the object of this 
exhibit being, as I take it, to portray the growth and development of the genus 
man from the dawn of civilisation to the present day. Nor was his social, moral, 
religious, or spiritual development neglected; for such widely diversified sciences 
as neurology, psychology, anthropometry and idolatry, found expression, and into 
bureaus of sanitation and hygiene peeped gods and goddesses of different defunct 
faiths. But when you come to “ Man and his Works” you cover a large field. 
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Viking Ship. 


Fortunately, only his good works were portrayed; for what roof could contain 
any representation of his bad ones ? 

These several exhibits were on the border of a small but attractive lake, called 
the South Pond. It was certainly a happy thought to moor an old whaler here, so 
close to the relics of these extinct races. Her race, too, is run. 

The Viking Ship was placed alongside. She had not arrived when I was at 
the Fair; but I saw her in New York harbour just after her voyage across the 
Atlantic. In contrast to the fleet of great modern steamers which attended her, 
her frailty was as marked as her antiquity of type; yet she was a rakish craft, with 
a dragon’s head in front, a raised seat aft for the chief, and an awning running the 
entire length for deck cover. Over the bulwarks hung the glittering shields of the 
crew. A single square sail, striped in broad bands of colour, caught the rays of the sun, 
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And as the procession passed on, flags on every side descended, whistles shrieked and 
cannon boomed. The Nineteenth Century saluted the Ninth. 

White Horse Tavern offered a convenient spot to brush up one’s knowledge of 
Dickens, and from its windows could be enjoyed a view of the greatest display of 
windmills on earth. They were of all kinds, shapes and patterns—from the picturesque 
affairs that line the canals of Holland, or dot the wind-swept hills of Rhode Island, 
to the Cockran of modern date. Their sails were always going, too, at a pace that 
made the head whirl; and, strange to say, apparently whether any wind was blowing 
or not. 

A short walk brought you to the Cold Storage Building. Alas, it earned an 
unhappy celebrity through the terrible fire that all but consumed it. So rapidly 
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Austrian Village, Midway Plaisance. 


spread the flames, that a friend of mine, who had incautiously stopped before the 
door, received the first intimation of trouble by a puff of smoke, and people 
tumbling and springing pell-mell from the roofs almost on top of his head. 

I here take leave of the Fair proper for the Fair improper. By this I intend no 
unkind reflection on the Midway Plaisance, to which we are now passing. On the 
contrary, if bright and entertaining, it was eminently correct ; but, devoted to displays 
of a semi-panoramic nature, it was more, strictly speaking, an annex to, than an integral 
part of, this great Industrial Exhibition. It was simply a street a mile in length, jutting 
out like an arm at right angles to the grounds, with the different shows on each side. 
On entering it the scene completely changed. You had left Athens, Rome, Paris, 
Venice (to all of which cities I have likened this Exhibition), for a country fair ; 
one on a grand scale, but still a fair in its predominating spirit. ‘There was the 
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bustle, the hilarity of a fair. The very voices which ere now were hushed 
spontaneously, and laughter, actual laughter, burst gladly on every side. It was 
as if the crowds suddenly found themselves in a congenial element, as if the 
architectural magnificence which had heretofore surrounded them had oppressed 
them or had held them enthralled in a kind of spell. 

Here all was for amusement, and the broad walk resembled a Bowery or a 
Cheapside on a larger scale. Nor did the good cheer cease when you entered any 
of the shows. Take the Java village, for instance. 


rose 


It consisted merely of a series 
of little wickerwork cabins. Before many of them a Javanese woman was engaged 
in domestic work with perhaps a baby in her lap. Yet the crowd endeavoured to 
get into conversation with the mother, stood around and played with the baby, 
and good-humouredly chaffed such specimens of the male sex as every now and 
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then emerged from the interiors of their abodes in a mixed attire ef machine-made 
clothing and native silks. 

In the centre of the village there was a caged baboon, and here the fun rose 
to its acme. Such a human-looking old fellow I never beheld. He must have 
possessed the capacity of enumeration, as he would swing round his perch six times 
in one direction, then stop, change his grip, and swing six times in the other, 
never relaxing his expression of mournful solemnity, and presumably keeping the tally 
by bites on a stick which he retained in his mouth. 

Lady Aberdeen’s Irish village was so attractive that it made you rather envy 
than deplore the lot of the Irish cotter. If it was a representative village, I think 
I shall move to Ireland myself purely for the sake of living in such an atmosphere 
of beauty and neatness. Art, history and industry surrounded you too, and such 
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well-known objects as the Rock of Cashel and the Blarney Stone were within easy 
reach, I might say, of your lips. 

The German village was near the Java village, and, if empty when I visited it, 
was certainly picturesque. Up and down the Cairo street camels and donkeys 
carried the venturesome visitor, and, with an evidence of connivance I am sorry 
to record, halted opposite a photographer to afford him the opportunity of taking 
a group at ten cents a head. Then there was the panorama of the volcano of 
Kilauea. The conversion of the Sandwich Islands to Christianity was largely 
effected through this volcano, it is said. According to the story, a certain queen, 
anti-sympathetic to tracts and missionaries, ordered a collection of these to be made 
and to be cast into the volcano, exhorting the Deity, if He disapproved her conduct, 
to evince His displeasure by an eruption, Singularly enough, an eruption did occur. 














In Cairo Street, Midway Plaisance. 


Proceedings against the evangelising intruders were immediately stopped. They 
remained on the islands, thrived and grew fat, and civilised the islanders so 
successfully that out of a population of some two hundred thousand but twenty-five 
thousand now remain. ‘“ Poor queen! better had she reversed the wording of her 
appeal,” my informant went on to add. “She ought to have known a missionary 
was too much for even a volcano to accept unprotestingly, and in his rejection 
might have read at once a warning and precept to be followed.” 

In a little Egyptian temple opposite the Austrian village, I stumbled upon a couple 
of the Rameses, Amenhotep, Thothmes II., and several other kings and Pharaohs 
of various dynasties (I had long given up being surprised at anything at this Fair, 
and can speak in this casual manner even about so extraordinary a rencontre). They 
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were laid out in their curiously painted wooden coffins ; but the faces were all exposed 
and though somewhat drawn and shrivelled, otherwise in a perfect state of preservation. 
The lips of Amenhotep were slightly parted, showing the teeth ; and in one of these 
there was a gold filling as neatly fitted and finished as if inserted by the great Evans 
himself. I naturally supposed the British and Bulak Museums had loaned the 
choicest specimens of their collections. I was not undeceived till I came to go out. 
“Me make em all masef,” complacently explained a fat Oriental squatted beside 
the door. Assuredly this is a wonderful place for facsimiles, and I am sure that 














The Ferris Wheel. 


even a duplicate of the ladder Jacob saw in his dream could have been discovered 
somewhere in the Midway Plaisance—if search were only made. The Midway 
Plaisance was a huge international boulevard in which every nation of the earth 
was represented by a booth or village. One day the inhabitants formed and started 
out on a procession over the grounds—Greeks and Africans, Chinamen and Turks, 
Singalese and Hottentots, Poles, Esquimaux and Fiji Islanders, led by the ladies 
of the Dahomey village. Could one but penetrate the skulls of each and photograph 
their impressions of what they saw! Quite as dizarre seemed the Congress of 
Religions that was one of the features of the Fair. It embraced an equally varied 
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representation of the most heterogeneous beliefs. Let us hope it will inaugurate 
the long-delayed millennium. 

The Ferris Wheel rounded off the show with great éc/at. It looked about the 
height of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was made of steel, and supported by two 
enormous towers of the same material. Thirty-six compartments, somewhat similar 
to an English railroad carriage, were strung at even distances along the circumference, 
and so hung that their floorings were wswa//y downward. In effect, it was a huge 
merry-go-round set on end, and the round trip required about half an hour. I 
did not make it. The rotation of this world for the present satisfies all my modest 
requirements. 

* oe it a tt * 

A visit to the Chicago Fair was a liberal education. Yet it left on your memory 
somewhat the same jumbled effect as a trip round the world in eighty days. Indeed, 
it was not till I had returned to New York that I could sufficiently compose my 
mind for reflection on all that I had seen. The first thought that took distinct 
shape was the financial collapse that seemed inevitable from the slimness of the 
attendance. Happily, time brought an improvement in this respect, and the 
splendid effort Chicago made was appreciated by ever-increasing crowds up to 
the closing of the Fair. As regards the value of such exhibitions to others than 
the stockholders, I think it must be admitted that they illustrate the kinship of the 
world and foster a spirit of brotherhood among the nations. By showing what 
other nations can do they tend to reduce overweening conceit in any one nation, 
and, by exhibiting the best each nation has, they allow each to benefit the others. 

In regard to this particular exposition, I think our country owes a debt of 
gratitude to Chicago that no money will repay. She has given an object-lesscn 
in art no city of the world, at least in later years, has given, and has established 
the fact that beauty has an equal place with utility. In this respect the Chicago 
Fair was more than a success—it was a triumph. 

I cannot close without a tribute of admiration for the perfection of the admin:- 
stration in every department. 

Lioyp BrRYCcr. 
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RS. CHALFANT was a misunderstood woman. So two 
of her intimate friends constantly assured her ; and as 
they were women in whose opinion as to other matters 
she had not the slightest respect, she implicitly believed 
them. Moreover she constantly told herself that there 
was no one who really understood her, and she felt sure 
that she was a truthful woman, who could not tell herself 
a lie. Being thus misunderstood, she was lonely and 
wretched. Her husband was kind to her, and she con 
ceded that he was a good, honest sort of fellow accord- 

ing to his lights ; but she was perfectly certain that he had never known her as she 

really was, and that he was incapable of entering into the noble thoughts and lofty 
aspirations that filled her soul. 

Mrs. Chalfant had married her husband under the delusion that she loved him. 
At the time she never dreamed that he was incapable of understanding her, and, in 
fact, it never occurred to her that there was any necessity that she should be under- 
stood. But gradually she found that she and her husband did not think alike as 
to quite a number-of things, and of course she saw that he must be wrong. The 
divergence between them began over a volume of Emerson’s Essays. Mrs. Chalfant 
believed that she was a woman of excellent literary taste, and she held very pronounced 
views as to the writers whom she liked or disliked. John Chalfant was an author in a 
small way: that is to say, he had written verses and stories which the magazines had 
published ; and though hé was a modest man in some respects, he had never the 
slightest doubt that his opinion as to any book was infallible. So when he told his 
wife that ‘‘ Emerson’s Essays ” were windy nonsense, and she assured him that they 
were divine wisdom, a discussion began which ended in something very nearly 
resembling anger on both sides. She had never thought much of her husband’s 
stories, and his verses she always disliked, on the ground that they were rough in 
form, and lacking in delicate sentiment ; and when she found that he did not like 
Ouida, and cared nothing for Mrs. Browning, and actually said that George Eliot was 
tedious, and that Zola was a great moralist, she was compelled to believe that he was 
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incapable of appreciating what was refined and noble, and was a man of essentially 
and hopelessly coarse tastes. 

At the end of two years of married life, the Chalfants had grown far apart. 
Mrs. Chalfant thought her husband coarse and dull—a man wholly unfit to be the 
husband of a woman of rare genius and exquisite tastes—while he thought her silly 
and conceited ; and each knew the other to be intolerant, and occasionally irritable. 
She saw but little of him, and found her chief pleasure in the society of the two or 
three women who accepted her at her own estimate of herself, and who flattered her, 
and sympathised with her as a neglected and misunderstood wife. John Chalfant still 
wrote stories and verses, but he never showed them to his wife, well knowing that she , 
despised them, and thought him a miserable pretender to authorship. And so a 
husband and wife who might have been happy together built up day by day a higher 
and broader wall of separation between them. 

Chalfant had sincerely loved his wife, and their estrangement was a bitter grief to 
him. It was lightened, however, by the counter-irritation of the wound to his self-love 
which her contemptuous treatment of his literary efforts inflicted. There grew up in 
him a fierce desire to prove that he was not a mere writer of commonplace stories and 





verses that were only the echo of Browning’s verse. He determined to write a novel 
which even his wife must admire ; for, in spite of the contempt which he felt for her 
critical judgment, it was her good opinion more than that of all the world beside which 
he valued. He did write a novel ; and as he wrote it in the fever of his wounded heart 
he wrote a book that, for him, was an astonishingly good one. ‘There was plenty of 
sentiment in it; for did he not want to prove that when his wife said that he was 
incapable of sentiment she utterly misunderstood him? Indeed, many of the critics 
found that the sentiment too frequently degenerated into gush ; but for all that the 
book was undeniably clever, and it made a hit. Chalfant had published it with the 
name of “ Arthur Hallick ” as the author, for he feared that it might be a failure, and 
in that case he did not wish that his wife should know that he had failed; but 
when its success was beyond all doubt he delayed to make public his authorship of 
the book in order to enjoy a little longer the delicious feeling that he could in a 
moment, if he chose, prove to his wife that he was capable of writing a book that 
she could admire. For he had seen her reading his novel, and had seen the tears 
fall from her eyes. Moreover, when he had asked her, “What have you there?” 
she had replied, “ A book that you would sneer at. I love it.” Nothing that the 
critics had said had given John Chalfant the thrill of joy that this contemptuous 
remark of his wife gave him. 

As she said, she loved the book. She felt that the author was a kindred soul. 
He, of all the world, was the man who was capable of fully understanding her. What 
heaven it would have been had she married such a man instead of dull John Chalfant ! 
No man could write such a book—so she said to herself—who was not pure, refined, 
sweet and noble. She could lie at his feet, and acknowledge him as the one man 
whom she recognised as her superior. How perfect would be the communion of 
thought between herself and the unknown author should they ever be thrown together ! 
They would love the same poets and the same novelists. If one loved a book the 
other would be sure to love it, and it would be impossible for him to laugh at 
anything that she admired, or to tell her that Emerson wrote rubbish, and that Ouida 
was not precisely Shakespearian. 

She re-read the book until she knew it almost by heart. She grew to feel as if 
the writer had been known to her for years, and that he was the one man whom 
she could love with her whole heart. One day in her loneliness she yielded to a 
sudden impulse, and wrote him a letter. She told him how she admired him, and 
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how sure she was that they two were capable of understanding one another. She 
wrote briefly ; but as she felt strongly, she expressed herself with a force and warmth 
that was something new to her. She signed the letter, which she had written in 
a carefully-disguised hand, with an assumed name, and asked earnestly for an 
answer. ‘Then, directing it to “Arthur Hallick, in care of his publishers,” she 
hastened to post it before she should repent the rashness of the step she had 
taken. In writing the letter she had no idea of doing anything inconsistent with what 
she considered her duty to her husband. She hardly thought that there would 
be an answer to it, and if there were, there could be no harm in it. In all 
probability she would never meet the man whom she so greatly admired, and 
even if she did, he would never know who had been his correspondent. ‘The letter 
had been a relief to her at the moment of writing it. That was all that would ever 
come of it. 

In due time John Chalfant received his wife’s letter; but he had not the 
slightest suspicion that she had written it. He did not recognise the handwriting, 
and most certainly there was nothing in the enthusiastic admiration Which the 
writer of the letter expressed which recalled in the slightest degree his wife’s 
habitual mental attitude toward him. He was greatly flattered by this unexpected 
tribute of praise, and he at once made up his mind that the writer was a woman 
of keen insight and wonderfully accurate judgment. She was capable of appre- 
ciating his book, while his wife, though she had said that she admired and loved 
it, had also said that it was a book at which he would sneer—thus showing that 
she lacked the power to perceive that the book was simply the best part of himself 
expressed in prose. 

Chalfant carried the letter in his pocket for two days, and read it at least a 
dozen times. He told himself that he read it so often, not because it praised his 
book, but because it was useful to him as an acute and unbiassed criticism. He 
could not make up his mind whether he would answer it or not; but at the end of 
the second day he decided that there could be no possible harm in answering it, 
and that, indeed, he would be guilty of an unpardonable piece of rudeness if he 
failed to thank the writer for her kind and encouraging words. His married life 
had, however, made him cautious ; and though he contemplated nothing more serious 
than a courteous answer, he, in his turn, wrote in a hand that he was sure no one 
would recognise as his own. 

As he had hoped, though without acknowledging it to himself, his letter was 
promptly answered. His wife had been charmed by the tone and manner of his 
answer. She was proud and happy at having won the notice of so brilliant a man 
as Arthur Hallick. There could be no question in her mind after reading the letter 
that he was a gentleman. ‘The delicacy and refinement which she found even in 
his handwriting were utterly unlike anything of which John Chalfant was capable. 
The latter could no more have written the letter than he could have written the 
book to which it referred. Why should she not enjoy the pleasure of a correspondence 
with a man who was so capable of understanding her—a man capable of treating 
her with the consideration which she deserved? Because she had made an unfortu- 
nate marriage, was that any reason why she should forego an innocent pleasure ?— 
a romantic acquaintance which could do no one any possible harm, and which could 
hardly fail to build up in her all those noble aspirations which already separated her 
from coarse and commonplace people! She resolved to give herself this strange and 
secret delight. Somewhere she had read of an unknown lady who for years carried 
on a correspondence with a great French author, to whom, although they never met, 
She became critic, friend, and helper. Why should she not be to Arthur Hallick 
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what the “ Zzconnue,” had been to the Frenchman? Here was a mission in life—and 
she had always felt that, with her wonderful endowments there must somewhere be 
a mission waiting for her! Here was a path which promised to lead her into a 
bower more beautiful than that of Rosamond, and, moreover, free from any trace of 
the serpent of guilt. She wrote a long, glowing, enthusiastic, and almost affectionate 
letter ; and when her husband came home that night he found her with a flush on 
her cheek, and a brightness in her eye, which contrasted sharply with the peevish 
languor of her usual expression. 

It was not long before the correspondence thus begun became the chief delight 
of the man and the woman who carried it on. Chalfant, for the first time in his 
life, as he thought, had for a friend a woman who not only admired, but understood 
him. His own home was lonesome to him. His wife was in no sense a companion, 








much less a friend. He felt that she merely tolerated him, and although, with the 
persistent loyalty of an honest man, he still loved her—or, at least, he thought he 
did—he was rapidly growing to find his real happiness in the companionship of 
his unknown correspondent. Between them there was, as their letters proved to 
his complete satisfaction, the quickest and keenest sympathy. It was not merely 
that they were intellectual equals, but their souls were kindred to one another, and 
could meet and mingle, no matter what distance separated their bodies. He was 
not, perhaps, perfectly clear what this meant, but he knew that it was true, as soon 
as his fair correspondent had mentioned the fact in one of her letters. When he 
went back to his house at night he no longer felt that he was going home. He found 
his home when he sat down to write his daily letter to the Unknown. 

Neither husband nor wife dreamed of wronging the other. How could the 
exchange of letters between two people, who had never even seen one another, wrong 
any one? And then it was certainly the fact that, since Chalfant had formed this 
strange intimacy, he and his wife seemed to jar upon one another much less than 
formerly. She was apparently far more contented than she had formerly been, and 
more tolerant of little things in her husband which had once never failed to irritate 
her. On his part, possibly because of some unacknowledged feeling of: remorse, 
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Chalfant was more than usually careful to please her ; and the two frequently passed 
an evening together without inflicting anything more serious upon one another than 
the slight feeling of boredom which, it is said, is not wholly unknown even in happy 
married homes. 

But a man cannot go half-way either in rationalism or intrigue, and stop there, 
unless he is intellectually or morally illogical. Chalfant, although he had never 
seen his correspondent, and she had never hinted at her personal appearance, except 
to say that she was still a young woman, had made up his mind that she was 
beautiful. At first he did not wish to see her, for he felt that the correspondence 
owed not a little of its charm to the feeling that he was writing to a woman whom 
he would never meet; but by the time that he had fallen in love with the Unknown, 
he knew that to see her was the most ardent desire of his life. He had not 
supposed that it was possible that he should burn his fingers when he began 
to play with fire, and he was amazed, and full of pity for himself, when he 
found that he had burned them badly. The knowledge came upon him suddenly ; 
and in the night, as he lay thinking of the last letter that he had received, he 
was alarmed, and troubled. How was it possible that he, a decent, honest, 
married gentleman, should have fallen in love with some one who was not his 
wife? He said to himself that he would write no more letters, and would begin 
the very next morning to put the thought of his correspondent out of his mind. 
In the morning he wrote to her more warmly than ever. 

After that the descent was rapid, for in all such affairs the slope grows suddenly 
steeper towards the end. He told the Unknown that he loved her; and begged 
her to give him at least one meeting, so that the pressure of her hand might 
live in his memory. He had, in his earlier letters, omitted to mention that he 
was married, since there seemed to be no reason why he should thrust his personal 
affairs into a correspondence with a stranger ; and later on he felt that to mention 
his marriage would be to strike a false note that would mar the exquisite harmony 
of the correspondence. Now, of course, it was too late to touch upon the matter, 
though he was firmly resolved to tell the Unknown, at their first and last meeting, 
of the barrier which must henceforth part them. The line of action which he 
marked out for himself was, he felt sure, a conspicuously virtuous one. He would 
meet the lady; tell her that he loved her, but that he was married, and that 
they must never meet again. Then he would kiss her on the forehead, and they 
two would part for ever. This would be at once delightful, tragical, and moral—a 
skilful mixture of virtue and vice in just such proportions that the one would 
neutralise the other. 

Mrs. Chalfant had -finally decided that she was not in love with Arthur Hallick. 
She was charmed with his letters, and delighted with the relation in which they 
stood one to the other, but she was not the sort of woman who falls in love, 
except with herself. She would have preferred to prolong the correspondence 
indefinitely, without ever permitting it to lose its strictly platonic tone, but when 
her correspondent insisted upon seeing her, and hinted vaguely that unless he 
could meet her once, and once only, something terrible must happen, she decided 
to meet him. After all, no harm would be done, for he would not know her 
name, and could not recognise her. She would lecture him gently for having 
broken the charm of mystery which had hitherto characterised their acquaintance, 
and would confide to him, what she had never previously thought worth mentioning, 
that she was a woman with a husband. While she was sincere in her regret that he 
had insisted upon meeting her, she could not wholly repress a natural curiosity to see 


the man with whom she had so long corresponded, and she finally found herself 
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looking forward with a good deal of eagerness, and not a little fear, to the meeting at 
the National Gallery which had been arranged between them. 

She was to carry a rose in her right hand, and he was to carry a lily in his left hand, 
and they were to meet at precisely three o’clock before the Turner that hangs between the 
two Claude Lorraines. When Chalfant entered the room, just as St. Martin’s chimes 
were sounding the hour, he saw a woman standing before the ‘Turner with her back 
toward him. A thrill passed over him, for it came to him that she looked precisely 
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as he thought she would, and that the closeness of their spiritual intimacy had made 
even the bodily aspect of the woman whom he had never seen familiar to him. He 
knew that it was she, for her right hand was hanging by her side, and in it was the rose. 
He walked quickly to her, and as she heard his footstep she turned to meet him, and 
they recognised one another. 

At first each thought that the other had by some means learned of the rendezvous, 
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and that each had been detected, the one by an angry husband, the other by an 
outraged wife. For a moment they remained looking silently at each other, and then 
the quick wit of the woman grasped, as she thought, the whole meaning of the situation. 
An intense relief was her first feeling, followed by delight at the thought that it was her 
husband after all who had not only written the book that she loved, but who had 
devised the wonderfully romantic scheme of making love to his wife and trying to win 
her heart by writing letters under an assumed name. She was just deep enough to see 
that her correspondent and her husband must be the same person, and just shallow 
enough to be pleased at what she assumed to have been his conduct. 

“ Dear old John!” she cried. ‘And so it was you after all ? 
was in you, but I did you injustice. 
time it will stay with you.” 

That was the end of John Chalfant’s romance. Like an intelligent man he accepted 


the situation, and wisely forbore to explain that he had never dreamed that his 
correspondent was his wife. 


I never supposed it 
You have won my heart a second time, and this 


They wrote no more letters to one another, but they 
lived in an intimacy and happiness which they had never known before. This was, 
of course, quite contrary to sound ethics, for they had undoubtedly misconducted 
themselves in the matter of that correspondence, and they ought to have been 
punished for it, whereas their misconduct led them into happiness. That is the 
trouble with any theory, ethical or political : facts will every now and then insist upon 
setting it at defiance ! W. L. ALDEN 




















IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON 





HEN France was whetting her sword in those reckless July 
days of 1870, it was not in the nature of things, notwith- 
standing that the Emperor had an ignoble grudge against 
him, and that he had haughtily held aloof from the courtly 
coteries of Compiégne and Saint Cloud, that the brilliant 
soldier who had stormed the Malakoff and saved the day 
at Magenta should not hold high commard in the impending 
struggle. MacMahon was no heaven-born general— indeed, 
his true place was that of a divisional commander ; but he 
had long experience of war, and France had no prompter 

and stauncher fighting soldier. He carried with him to his sphere of duty in Alsace 

the knowledge, which he shared only with Le Boeuf, of the Emperor’s plan for an 
offensive campaign, which was destined never even to be begun, but in which, had it 








taken shape, he was to have led the van. Appointed meanwhile to the command of 


the 1st Corps in course of formation at Strasburg, where he arrived on July 22nd, it 
befell him all too speedily to realise how faint was the prospect that he should head 
an invasion of the hostile territory yonder across the Rhine. On paper his corps was 
imposing, with its four infantry divisions each of two brigades, its cavalry division three 
brigades strong, and Bonnemains’ reserve cavalry division consisting of four regiments 
of cuirassiers. But with the line troops coming in from the eastern departments he 


had the task of incorporating, as they arrived piecemeal from Algeria, wild regiments of 


Zouaves, and battalion on battalion of half-savage Turcos ; and had also to requisition, 
beg, discover, or invent, the mass of matérie/ and equipment requisite for the field. 
Presently, with the view of giving the Marshal unrestricted disposal of all the forces 
in Alsace, the 7th Army Corps, whose headquarters were in Belfort, was placed under 
his orders. This nominally substantial reinforcement proved curiously delusive. An 
infantry division and a cavalry brigade belonging to it were detained at Lyons to 
quell the seditious population ; another division, garrisoning Belfort, was in course of 
formation ; and its third division, gradually filling its ranks, was still poorly prepared 
to take the field. 

By the end of July the offensive intention on the part of the French had been 
wholly abandoned, and the Emperor had ordered MacMahon to close in from 
Strasburg to the north-west upon De Failly in the neighbourhood of Bitche. In doing 
so he had to approach the point of the angle where the French frontier on the Lauter 
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strikes the Rhine, thus exposing his outward flank to a hostile stroke from beyond the 
former river where the Germans were suspected to be massing. ‘To guard against this, 
Abel Douay’s division was pushed out a day’s march to Wissembourg—a feeble and 
inadequate protection, as the event speedily proved. On the morning of August 4th 
the army of the German Crown Prince crossed the frontier in strength, and surprised 
Douay’s division in the act of breakfasting. Wissembourg was shelled and stormed 
after a bloody struggle ; and the heights of the Geisberg, which were occupied by 
the mass of the devoted French troops, were furiously assailed by a couple of Prussian 
divisions, supported by a heavy artillery fire. 
General Douay had early ordered a retreat 
from the manifestly untenable position ; but 
that movement was seriously threatened by 
the vigour of the assault on the Geisberg, 
and the chateau of that name, a_ very 
defensible building, was most stubbornly 
defended to enable the French to retire. 
The King’s Grenadier Regiment in vain 
assailed it, with heavy loss; nor did its 
defenders surrender until, with the greatest 
difficulty, artillery had been dragged up on 
to the height. The gallant Douay fell fight- 
ing, 1200 of his 8000 men were struck 
down, and the Germans, who owned a loss 
of g1 officers and 1460 men, made 1000 
unwounded prisoners. ‘The responsibility for 
the virtual destruction of this fine division 
does not rest on MacMahon, who had not 
yet quitted Strasburg, but on Ducrot, who 
was provisionally in command in the absence 
of his chief, and who, when Douay com- 
plained of his exposed and unsupported 
position, gave him the peremptory order to 
accept a combat there. 

Stung by this misfortune, and in utter 
ignorance alike of his enemy’s strength and 
of his line of approach, MacMahon resolved Res ° Wit Q 
to fight a battle in front of the northern 
passes of the Vosges. He moved his troops 
into the position between the Sauerbach and 
Reichshoffen, tempted by its unquestion- ) Marshal MacMahon. 
able strength. He summoned up from Colmar Conseil Dumesnil’s division of the 
7th Corps, which reached him on the morning of the 6th, and, having had the 5th 
Corps also placed at his disposition, he called on De Failly to make haste to join him ; 
none of whose troops, however, could reach him in time to take part in the battle 
fought on the 6th. The troops actually in his hand for the impending fight consisted of 
the four infantry divisions of the 1st Corps, and its cavalry division ; one infantry division 
of the 7th Corps, and Bonnemains’ reserve cavalry division,—amounting, all told, to 
about 45,000 men. The chain of steep wooded eminences on which they were 
posted completely dominated the left bank of the Sauer, which flowed from north 
to south along the front of the position. _MacMahon’s first line, which was held by 
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the ist, 3rd, and 4th divisions of the 1st Corps, extended from Neuweiler on the 
north, through Froeschweiler and Elsasshausen to and beyond Albrechtshauser on the 
south, both flanks somewhat refused. In rear of the centre was Douay’s unfortunate 
division, now commanded by Pellé, and further back the cavalry of Bonnemains’ 
and Septeuil’s cavalry. In rear of the right, near Eberbach, was Dumesnil’s division 
of the 7th Corps, supported by Michel’s cavalry brigade. The whole front was 
carefully strengthened by rifle-pits and trenches, abatis, isolated field-works, battery 
emplacements, wire entanglements, etc. 

It was a curious coincidence that neither commander had intended to engage 
until the 7th. But MacMahon, standing on the defensive, was ready on the morning 
of the 6th, and that same morning the subordinate chiefs of the German army, which 
was within striking distance, took the liberty of forcing the hand of the commander- 
in-chief, so that an impromptu battle was opened. A forepost brigadier waded 
the Sauer with a battalion supported by - 
artillery, and penetrated into the unoccu- 
pied village of Woerth in front of the 
French centre. He got no farther, and 
his chief, the commander of the 5th 
Corps, ordered the combat to be broken 
off. But the sound of cannon-fire had 
been the signal prescribed to the 2nd 
Bavarian Corps to assail the French left, 
and it was promptly acted on. The 
French right as promptly retaliated by a 
counter-stroke toward Gunstett, against 
the vanguard of the German 11th Corps. 
The cannon-thunder on right and left 
inspired the 5th Corps in the centre A» 
with the conviction that it must strike 
in vigorously to hinder the enemy from 
concentrating strength against one or 
other of the German flanks. By ten 
o’clock, over a hundred German cannon , a 





were in action on the eastern slopes, and 
after desperate fighting a foothold had 
been gained beyond the stream. Just The Emperor William |. 
then there reached the 5th Corps the order to refrain from bringing on a battle 
that day. Kirschbach thought proper to disregard the order and to continue the 
contest on his own responsibility, trusting to the co-operation of the Bavarians on 
his right flank. But the latter were content to obey the order which Kirschbach 
disregarded, and fell back out of action, which they did not renew until considerably 
later. Had MacMahon been strong enough to take the offensive, this comedy of errors 
might have cost the Germans dear. 

3ut the Crown Prince came up: for one long hour two hundred guns poured 
a rain of shell-fire on the French positions, and then the German attack in force 
began. The 5th Corps carried Woerth, but could get no farther. The French had 
pushed forward beyond their original line, and struck fierce and hard against every 
attempted advance made by the Germans. After a bloody series of strokes and 
counter-strokes the assailants had to content themselves with maintaining the ground 
won, until the expected double-flank attack which their numerical superiority 
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permitted should be developed. ‘The 11th Corps crossed the stream in front of 
Gunstett, and moved to the operation of turning the French right. As its heads 
deployed from the village of Morsbronn, General Lartigue hurled against them 
Michel’s cuirassier brigade. The massive squadrons, glittering in their steel, swept 
headlong down through and over the incumbrances of tree-stumps and ditches. The 
devoted troopers rode to their ruin. As the avalanche of mail-clad riders and straining 
chargers came on, the German companies halted and braced themselves. Only 
when the cavalry were in close proximity were the lines of infantry men veiled for 
the moment in smoke and flame, and in a second a weltering mass of men and 
horses covered the ground. ‘The destruction was all but complete, and the German 
infantry, fighting every step of ground with their stubborn adversaries, pushed through 
the intricacies of the Niederwald, stormed the strong buildings of Elsasshausen, 
and gained touch with the 5th Corps. But MacMahon was not yet beaten. To 
free his threatened line of retreat he 
headed a fierce counter-stroke to the 
south, recapturing for the moment the 
blazing Elsasshausen, and hurling the 
assailants back into the Niederwald. 
But the stubborn Germans rallied, and 
under a hurricane of shell-fire and 
torrents of bullets the valiant French- 
men had to fall back. There yet 
remained a forlorn but heroic expedient. 
A sudden thunder of horsehoofs domi- 
nated for the moment the roar of the 
cannon, as Bonnemains’ division of 
cuirassiers came crashing through the 
vineyards and hopfields. Shells tore 
through the serried ranks, and at every 
strike horses and men went down. 
Still the squadrons rode straight, until 
the belching volleys of case-shot swept 
the files in great swaths cf dead and 
dying. Of the four splendid regiments, 
no single squadron cohered to strike 
home, so deadly was the file-fire en- 
countered ; yet many a trooper who 
came out from that massacre carried back a bloody sword. 

At length numbers inevitably told. The French, still protesting with their blood at 
every step, were pushed gradually back on and into Froeschweiler, the key-point of 
the position. From all sides the panting victors gathered to the storm of the burning 
village, the enemy’s last stronghold. The artillery moved up within case-shot range, 
and thus cleared paths for the hurrying infantry. After maintaining to the utmost a 
resolute ard gallant resistance until five o’clock, the French broke in utter rout towards 
Reichsh.offen and Niederbronn, and later on Saverne and Saarburg. It was a bitter 
contest, in which for seven hours 45,000 men fought it out with go,ooo. ‘Their victory 
cost the Germans 10,700 officers and men killed and wounded; the French 
casualties were much fewer, but there was the loss of over gooo unwounded prisoners, 
and of many trophies and much maééried/. 

Once across the Vosges, MacMahon threw himself with energy into the task of 
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reorganising his broken and dispersed troops. Failly joined him from the Bitche 
vicinity, and the two corps retreated by forced marches to Luneville. Thence the 1st 
Corps reached Chalons by a detour by way of Neufchateau, arriving in detachments 
from the 16th to the 19th. After harassing and discursive wanderings resulting from 
contradictory orders, the 5th Corps reached Chalons on the 2oth. ‘The 7th Corps, 
neglected about Belfort until the 16th, was then transported dé Paris to Chalons, 
where it arrived on the 21st. Save for the garrisons of Strasburg and Belfort, Alsace 
had been almost entirely abandoned. ‘The three corps of MacMahon’s command in 
that region, which, with their reinforcements and the new 12th Corps, now constituted 
the army of Chalons, were in no satisfactory condition. The 1st Corps had been 
very much shaken in the struggles of Wissembourg and Woerth, while, as regarded 
the sth and 7th, although only detachments belonging to them had been involved in 
those disasters, the continuous retreats and the defective arrangements of the army 
administration had exercised a very disadvantageous influence on their morale and 
discipline. ‘The 12th Corps was in better case, with a division of good line troops 
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The Weaver's Cottage, where Bismarck and Napoleon I/!. met after Sedan. 


and another of marines. At the beginning of the short and disastrous campaign 
which ended at Sedan, MacMahon was in command of an army whose total strength 
exceeded 136,000 men. 

The Emperor and MacMahon having both reached the camp of Chalons, a council 
of war was held there on the morning of August 17th ; the principal result of which 
was the appointment of the Marshal to the command of the army of Chalons, subject 
to the orders of Marshal Bazaine, then with the army of the Rhine at Metz. Bazaine 
bade his brother Marshal act on his own judgment. MacMahon’s strictly military duty 
was, above everything, to cover Paris from a hostile approach, to fall back on the 
capital and offer battle supported by its defences and resources. Yet, in acting 
thus, he would be leaving to its own devices the army of the Rhine now in close grips 
with the enemy—a course discordant to his sense of comradeship. In this dilemma, 
on the 2tst, he fell back to the north west on Rheims, whence by a detour his 
road to Paris was still open, or whence, in the alternative, he could move toward 
Bazaine. Here that evening Rouher reached him with definite orders from the 
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Empress-Regent and the Ministry that he was to hasten to the help of Bazaine. 
MacMahon vehemently opposed this injunction, pointing out that to his knowledge 
the army of the Rhine was hemmed in by 200,000 adversaries, while another German 
army, 80,000 strong, was between Metz and Verdun, and a third, 150,000 strong, was 
on its march toward Paris and already menacing his flank. Under such circumstances, 
urged MacMahon, an advance eastward by the army of Chalons would involve it in 
inevitable disaster ; and he firmly declared that he would begin his march on Paris on 
the 23rd, should no further communications from Bazaine reach him before then. 
Rouher took back that decision, with a proclamation intended to tranquillise the 
Parisians when informed of the impending retreat. 

Orders for the march on Paris were on the point of being issued, when, on the 
afternoon of the 22nd, came a dispatch from Bazaine dated the 19th. “TI still count,” 
so it ran, “upon fighting my way through by the Montmédy-Ste. Menehould road to 
Chalons ; if that is too strongly held, I shall march by Sedan and even by Mézitres, 
in order to reach Chalons.” Bazaine might have already committed himself to the 
movement thus indicated, and MacMahon, too chivalrous to leave his fellow-soldier 
in the lurch, sacrificed his own sound military scruples, and on August 23rd began the 
inauspicious march on Montmédy which ten days later ended in the catastrophe of 
Sedan. It was predestined to fail. The weather was bad, the troops from the first 
lacked spirit, they were insufficiently equipped, the commissariat was faulty; discontent, 
indiscipline and pillage were universal. The harassment of futile marching and 
countermarching destroyed in the men all confidence in their leaders ; the Emperor 
was a by-word of scorn, and the Marshal was so oppressed with desk-work that he 
could not make frequent opportunities to inspirit the troops by his personal presence. 
There seemed no alertness anywhere. On the 25th, the mass of the army was still 
on the Aisne between Rethel and Vouziers, away up in the north. On that same 
day a telegram from London reached the headquarters of the two German armies 
then marching direct for Paris on a front nearly sixty miles broad, conveying the 
information that MacMahon was assuredly moving to the relief of Bazaine by a wide 
turning movement to the north, beyond the right flank of the German army. ‘The 
tidings were confirmed ; and next day, that army, with extraordinary alacrity and 
deftness, changed front to the right and moved northward with strenuous swiftness 
to thwart MacMahon’s enterprise. 

On the 27th, the Marshal’s headquarters were at La Chesne. A clear-headed man, 
he realised the situation. ‘The German cavalry were pressing on his flank all along 
the space between the Aisne and the Meuse —too well he knew that the German 
infantry were swiftly following the German horse. He had the clear consciousness that 
he was marching towards that “ disaster which he wished to avoid.” He therefore took 
the wise resolution to abandon an impossible undertaking and retreat on Mézitres ; and 
he promptly telegraphed his determination to Paris, giving his sound and cogent 
reasons He further acted on his resolution by issuing orders to his army for a night 
march to the rear. The Ministry were obstinate in their ignorant and headstrong 
folly. To the Emperor came the blunt message: “If you leave Bazaine in the 
lurch, there will be a revolution in Paris.” The message to the Marshal came in the 
form of a peremptory order: “I require you to march to the relief of Bazaine... 
the dynasty is lost, and all of us with it, unless you obey the demands of the 
inhabitants of Paris.” The Emperor besought the Marshal not to march on sure 
ruin, pointing out that since the despatches of a Minister were not orders, he was 
free to act on his own judgment. But MacMahon was what we call a “ duty soldier,” 
and he held himself bound to obey the requisition laid upon him. The rearward 
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march, already in progress, was countermanded ; the troops had to retrace their 
steps along the roads sodden with pouring rain, and, weary, foodless, and disheartened, 
did not reach their destinations until late on the 28th—some, indeed, not until the 
following morning. 

All MacMahon’s energies were now concentrated on reaching the right bank of 
the Meuse by the bridges at Mouzon, Villers, and Remiliy, and this he actually 
accomplished by the evening of the 3oth. His personal exertions to this end fought 
hard with the inertia into which his army had fallen. He. failed, nevertheless, to 
conquer Failly’s lassitude : that remained for the Germans. ‘That commander’s corps 
at noon of the 3oth lay in quiet repose near Beaumont, cooking the midday meal, 
when a Prussian division 
“announced its proximity 
by its cannon-fire.” The 
French sprang to arms, 
and fought with great 
impetuosity. In all the 
campaign there were few 
struggles more fierce than 
this “ Battle of Beaumont.” 
Overpowered by numbers 
—for the Germans had 
three corps in the field— 
De Failly’s corps, contest- 
ing every step, was at 
length compelled, shat- 
tered and dispersed, to fly 
in rout across the Mouzon 
bridge, its flight covered 
by the heroic devotion of 
a regiment of Beéville’s 
cuirassiers. The French 
loss was 1800 in killed 
and wounded, besides 
3000 prisoners ; the Ger- 
mans had won their vic- 
tory at a cost of 3500 
killed and wounded. 


MacMahon had been 
present throughout the Meeting of Prince Bismarck and Napoleon III. 








battle, always in the front, as his manner was. The disastrous result of it, and the 
attitude of the enemy, made it clearly necessary to abandon as impracticable the 
movement in tne direction of Metz. What were the alternatives? He might accept 
a battle in the strong position of Mouzon, or he might retreat to the westward without 
fighting, and so perhaps save his army from the fate of being surrounded by the enemy. 
His nature prompted him to fight ; but he recognised that, if he fought and was beaten, 
the only resource was a retreat across the Belgian frontier and resultant disarmament. 
He remained long in doubt. “I do not know what I shall do,” he said after 
sundown to Ducrot’s aide-de-camp—“in any case the Emperor should go at once 
to Sedan.” Sitting later by a bivouac fire he called to him General Le Brun, 
commanding the 12th Corps, and bade him retreat on Sedan. “We have had a 
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bad time,” said the Marshal; “but the situation is not hopeless. The German army 
before us cannot exceed 60,000 or 70,000 men. If they attack us, so much the 
better ; no doubt we shall be able to fling them into the Meuse.” ‘Then the anxious 
sleepless man rode away to Sedan, issuing to his forces as he passed the order to 
concentrate on Sedan. To Palikao he sent the laconic telegram, ‘“‘ MacMahon 
informs the Minister that he is compelled to retreat on Sedan.” No word of further 
information was vouchsafed or motive specified—the Marshal’s temper had reached 
the end of its tether ; and, so far as is known, the people in Paris worried no more 
the careworn man. ‘The Emperor, for his part, had telegraphed to the Empress 
that there had been “an engagement of no great importance.” 

By the morning of the 31st three of MacMahon’s Corps had reached the vicinity 
of Sedan, after a straggling and chaotic night march ; the rst Corps did not arrive 
until the afternoon, having been charged with the duty of covering the retreat. 
MacMahon, had he but known it, had brought his army into a veritable trap, 
the only chance of extrication from which was by a march toward Méziéres in the 
early morning of September rst, over the 
narrow space between the Belgian frontier 
and the head of the great bend of the 
Meuse below Sedan. But throughout the 
31st the unfortunate commander still 
pondered and hesitated. He told the 
Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry, in 
1872, that he had no intention of fighting 
a battle at Sedan, but desired simply there 
to supply his army with provisions and 
munitions. About midday he expressed his 
resolve to march on Méziéres, and stated 
his belief that he could crush any oppo- 
sition ; yet at 4 p.m.he informed Ducrot 
that he had “no intention” of going to 
Méziéres at all. To Felix Douay, com- 
manding the 7th Corps, who expressed 
anxiety about the key-point of the defensive 
position, he expressed himself: “ But I do 
not wish to shut myself up in lines—I wish to be free to manceuvre.” ‘“ M. le Maréchal,” 
was Douay’s grim answer, “to-morrow the enemy will not leave you time to manceuvre.” 
He spent hours watching from the citadel the ominous concentric advance of the 
enemy. Everything seemed to go against him. In the Sedan station was a train 
containing 800,000 rations ; some hostile shells fell, and the station-master despatched 
the provision train to Mézitres. It carried a company of engineers to blow up the 
bridge at Vilette ; the engineers were duly dropped, but the train carried off the 
explosives and implements. 

The situation was curiously bewildering. The troops took up positions as for a 
defensive battle, the 1st and 12th Corps on the heights behind the Givonne and 
facing eastward, the 7th fronting to the north-west from Illy to Floing, the cavalry 
and the shattered 5th Corps in reserve. But no orders for the morrow were issued ; 
the night passed without any expression of decision on the part of the commander- 
in-chief. “The truth is,” said MacMahon to the commission of 1872, “that I did 
not think of fighting a battle on the ground we occupied . . . and I did not yet 
know on which side I ought to effect my retreat.” While he yet vacillated, the 
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enemy forced his hand. Through the dense mist of the early morning of September 
1st, the Bavarians approached to the attack of Bazeilles. The wakeful Le Brun 
aroused his troops, and sent a message to MacMahon which he received about five 
o'clock. The Marshal mounted his ready-saddled horse, rode to Bazeilles, saw that 
the defence there was stoutly sustained, and then bent leftward to the high ground 
overlooking the village of La Moncelle. As he sat on his horse, at half-past six. 
trying to penetrate the haze which wrapped the valley, the fragment of a shell 
struck him on the thigh. He dismounted, fainted for a moment, and, rallying, 
found the wound severe. He nominated Ducrot as his successor in the chief 
command, and was carried on a stretcher to the sub-prefecture in the town. On 
the way the Emperor, riding out to the field of battle, met the wounded Marshal, 
and spoke some words of earnest sympathy. Later in the day they had a long 
interview, the Emperor seated by the Marshal’s pallet. After the capitulation King 














Meeting of the Sovereigns at the Chateau Bellevue. 


William gave permission that MacMahon should be moved to the chateau of 
Pouru-aux-Bois in the Ardennes eastward of Sedan. On his recovery he shared 
the captivity of his army in Germany, and returned to Paris in time to conduct the 
extermination of the Commune. 

The final ruin of the army of Chalons may be briefly told. Ducrot had scarcely 
made the arrangements for an attempted retreat to Mézitres when Wimpffen super- 
seded him by virtue of a letter from the War Minister. Wimpffen dislocated all 
the dispositions of Ducrot, and strained every nerve to force open a passage to the 
eastward. He failed, and the Germans, steadily fulfilling Moltke’s scheme, effected, 
not without heavy fighting and severe loss, the environment of the French army. 
About half-past four p.m., the white flag was hoisted in Sedan, and the Emperor sent 
out an officer with a brief but pathetic letter tendering the surrender of his sword. 
Late the same night Moltke and Wimpffen wrestled vehemently over the terms of 
the capitulation, Wimpffen returning to Sedan with Moltke’s ultimatum that he would 
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re-open fire at g a.m. on the 2nd. At six o’clock that same morning Napoleon 
quitted Sedan, had a long interview with Bismarck in the weaver’s cottage on the 
Donchery road, and was thence conveyed to the adjacent Chateau Bellevue to await 
events. Meanwhile the French generals had unanimously agreed to the terms of 
capitulation, whereupon the articles were duly signed by Moltke and Wimpffen in the 
dining-room of the Chateau Bellevue. The Prussian monarch and his suite then rode 
to the Chateau. As the king alighted Napoleon came down the steps to meet him, 
and as the “good brothers ” clasped hands, the Emperor’s handkerchief was at his eyes. 
After an interview of half an hour the sovereigns separated, Wilhelm to ride through 
the ranks of his victorious troops, Napoleon to abide in the Chateau until the following 
morning, when he departed into captivity at Wilhelmshohe. The French army was 
escorted into prisoner-bivouacs on the peninsula of Iges formed by the Meuse below 
Sedan, whence it was marched into Germany in successive detachments. 

Much of the obscurity in which are still involved many points in connection with 
the sombre story of the army of Chalons and its gallant but unfortunate chief, we may 
expect to be dispelled by the early publication of Marshal MacMahon’s memoirs, the 
portion of which dealing with the Franco-German war was written some years ago, 
three copies thereof having been then printed for private use. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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ON KEEPING DIARIES—AN OLD 


OF Topsy-TURVEYDOM—AN 


aa 11O is the most marvellous man? He 
MAAR who keepeth a diary. And by keep- 
4 ~ ing a diary I mean keeping it for 
the whole year, from January Ist to December 
31st—keeping it, moreover, by daily entry. 
Only one year in my life did I succeed in 
filling up every department of the three 
hundred and sixty-five, and even then I was 
Hig often in arrears. 

Diaries are for 
those who lead 
‘ Ayn | Cloistrel venes 
c pure, so that the task is 
4 trivial, and whatsoever 
b record of their own leap 
to light they shall not be 
shamed. Diaries are not for 
those whose existence is a 
whirlpool ; for such the blank page is an 
added perturbation, a haunting whiteness 








ENGLISH BALLAD—THE 
MEMOIRS AND OTHER FICTION OF THE YEAR—TWO NEW POETS—IN DEFENCE 
ANALYSIS OF 
LITERARY DRAMAS—TOMMY ROTKINS. 
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CHARITY OF CHARITIES— 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY— 


beseeching the blackness of diurnal auto- 
biography, an 1.0.U. that calls for instant 
satisfaction. To the spontaneous vexings of 
conscience has been added an artificial prick- 
ing at the neglect of a supererogatory duty. 
How have I blenched to see day zdding itself 
to day, unrecorded, time flying without being 
“kodak’d” on the wing; and each new 
neglect retarding the day of reckoning even 
while it aggravated it! Then have I fe 
myself sinking beneath the self-imposed 
“*Voke, intolerable, not to be borne 
Of the too vast orb of my fate,” 


yearning for a smaller circumference and a 
shorter biography. At the outset one begins 
a diary, as one practises a new virtue, or 
plays with a new toy—enthusiastically. For 
the first few days of January the entries are 
rich in psychological and episodical matter. 
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Then gradually the interest trails off; to 
the fertile plains of narrative and analysis 
succeeds a barren desert, relieved only by 
a few dates of appointments. With Mark 
Twain it will be remembered the entries 
were reduced to “Got up, washed, went to 
bed.” The keeping of a diary is generally 
the first New Year resolution to be broken. 
How eloquent these old diaries filled up for 
a month or two—and the rest silence ! 


JN second thoughts there is a more 
marvellous than the most marvellous 
man. It is he who keepeth a 
pecuniary diary. I know one such. He has 
kept a perfect and absolutely complete record 
of every farthing he has laid out since the 
days when farthings were his standard of 
currency. Which of us would dare do this, 
or, doing, would dare cast a backward glance 
on the financial past? There is a crude, re- 
lentless actuality about items of expenditure, 
not to be softened by euphemistic phrasing. 
Surely a truer proverb than any of its species 
would be: “Tell me what you buy, and I'll 
tell you what you be.” And to think, ia 
reviewing your pecuniary biography, that, 
though you owe no man a farthing, you have 
still to pay the bill; that many things you 
have bought have yet to be paid for ; “ over 
and over again,” as the Master Builder said, 
“over and over again.” These be pertinent 
reflections for the New Year. 









HESE meditations on diaries reminded 
me of a versified version I once made 
of a good story travelling through 
the world in the heavy clogs of prose. Here 
it is in a new and revised version—to be 
inflicted by Reciters upon innocent drawing- 
rooms during the New Year junketings. 


BALLAD OF THE PERSUASIVE 
PEDLAR. 


(ry a Christmas 

was a-coming, 
A white frock 

wore the earth; 

Were only ten days 

wanting 
Before the New Year's 
birth. 










It was a pallid pedlar, 
With fardel on his back, 
Who walked the : 

snowy high- 
ways 

With feet full 
sore, alack ! 


Anon he reached, 

all powdered, 

A country hostelrie, 

And askéd for the land- 
lord, 

But him he could not 
see, 





By reason that this worthy 
Had fared forth for to do 
Some business which concerneth 
In no wise me or you. 


He turned him to the waitress— 
A buxom lassie she— 

And ’gan try to cajole her 
To buy a Diarie. 


Such was the merchandise he 
Did chaffer for his bread. 

He lauded all its contents, 
Though none of them he’d read, 


Upon its wondrous virtues 
He waxéd eloquent, 

And talked as talk Dutch uncles 
Until his breath was spent. 


He proved life not worth living 
Without his New Year’s book ; 
And marriage ne’er a failure 
In households where ’twas took. 


Then up and spake the waitress— 
A cautious wench was she— 

“Fair sir, what may the price be 
Of this same Diarie ?” 


“ One shilling,” quoth the chapman : 
“ Fair maidens ne’er I rob.” 
“Gramercy |” 
quoth the bar- 
maid, 
“T’lle’enexpend 
the bob.” 






“ For ¢hee I came not hither,” 
The pedlar did proceed ; 
“Though glad to sell thee 

also, 
~~ Thy master still I need. 
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“Each year from me he buyeth 
This Diarie so rare ; 

I take coach from the village, 
And he will tear his hair.” 


““Oddsbobs !” replied the barmaid— 
A kindly body she— 

“T must advance the siller 
To buy his Diarie.” 

Forth went the packman solemn, 
With ne’er a ghost of grin, 

When lo! he met the landlord 
Returning to the inn. 


“ Thou art,” he cried full joyous, 
“The man I came to see” ; 
And ’gan try to ca- 
jole him 
To buy the Diarie. 


Upon its wondrous 
virtues 
He waxéd elo- 
quent, 
And talked as talks 
to nephews 
A man of Dutch 
descent. 





ae 


He proved life not worth living 
Without his little book, 
And business always brisker 
In hostels where ’twas took. 
Then up and spake Sir Boniface— 
A stingy wight was he— 
“Good sir, afford I cannot 
To buy your Diarie.” 
“Tis but a tiny boblet,” 
The hawker made reply ; 
“The cheapest thing in England.” 
Quoth tother, “ All my eye !” 
The pedlar contradicted 
This optical remark, 
Until about that landlord 
All things were dim and dark. 


4 
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The chapman for the coach ran, 
Mine host did after look ; 
With all his eye repentance, 

And in his hand the book. 
Scarce stepped he in the courtyard 
When out the barmaid came; 

And asked him for her shilling, 
And set his soul aflame ! 

Yea, he grew nigh apoplectic, 
His face was like the tan ; 

An his abdomen were leaner, 
He would have chased the man. 


The wind blew shrill and weirdly, 
The snow ’gan come down fast, 

The leafless trees, like washing, 
Were bent before the blast. 


“ Ho, Bill!” he cried in fury, 
“Go, bring yon pedlar back ! 

Say that I have more business ! 
Thou'lt know him by his pack !” 


From stable ran the ostler, 
A simple lad and true, 

And he swore an oath most ruddy 
He would his bidding do. 


Along the snowy highway 
He tracked the hawker’s feet, 
And soon was lost to vision 
Where sky and meadow meet. 





Lf 


The minutes crawled like insects, 
The host did strut and swell, 
He cursed that cunning chapman 

With book if not with bell. 


—-_—_— 


Y A, 
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- At last on the hori- 


wes 4 zon 
la adi Fs >. The ostler plain 
juli AA As ? did stand, 


Twostrange, square- 
looking objects 
He flourished in his hand. 






— . . 
“T got it ere he rid off,” 
The beaming bumpkin cried ; 
“ Heres yourn—a bob you owes me, 
And one for me I buyed !” 
34 
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The diary is not the only evil that is 
associated with this season of the year. The 
begging-letters and circulars are enough to 
light your fires the whole winter, and it is 
a pity they are not sent to the poor, to whom 
they would be of more value. Still, not to 
have the worry of receiving and discrimi- 
nating among these appeals is another of 





those compensations of poverty which I 
have beforetime insisted upon. There are 
a thousand varieties of Charity (some begin- 
ning at a Home and others going abroad), 
and the most munificent can only support 
a few, and perhaps will select the wrong few. 
And most of these Charities are struggling 
along painfully, their resources taxed to the 
utmost by the severe winter and the coal 
strike ; many can scarcely make both ends 
meet. There is nothing to prevent the 
weaker dying of want, and our Charities 
suffering from a heavy mortality. And of 
course it will be the best and most retiring 
Charities that will starve to death rather 
than beg of the first comer, while the brazen 
Charities will perambulate the streets with 
strident clamour, rattling full money-boxes. 


O we not need another Charity? Nay, 
blaspheme not, nor clench thy purse- 
strings. One other Charity—just one 

more—is a social necessity. I would call it 

“The Charity of Charities” ’Tis a central 

bureau of beneficence, to which each doubting 

philanthropist should send such sums as he 
knows not how to dispense. The bureau 
should inquire into the circumstances of 
each Charity, and grant or refuse relief 
strictly in 
merits. 





needs or 
This is not the first time I have 
urged the claims of such an institution, but 
the deaf world spins on. The Charity 
Organisation Society is another affair 
Perhaps people are afraid of 
pauperising the Charities assisted, but there 
is no reason why these should not continue 


accordance with its 


altogether. 


to be self-supporting as far as_ possible. 
Such as could not manage to exist in this 
country could be assisted to emigrate, while 
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every help would be given to exiled or 
persecuted Charities to gain a sphere of 
activity in this country. 
Fortunately, there are 
always large-minded 
men among us who will 
receive any Charity, how- 
ever despised, with 











open arms! There 

7 pee) 
would be visit- A 
ation commit- 


tees to call at 
the offices of 
the Charities, to 
see that they 
were not plead- 
es eek of hte 

ing poverty whi nlt 

when the officials were drawing big salaries ; 
a loan society to help them over bad times, 
so as not to destroy their self-respect by doles 
in aid ; while a cookery school for accounts, 
and a sanatorium for those that failed to keep 
their balance might also be annexes of this 
grand institution. But a truce to jesting ! 
Winter is a glorious season, but its shadow is 
the shadow of death. 


Th Dhedew 


VGN balancing my books for the year, 
I find I am considerably on the debit 
side. I owe reviews or notices to a 
whole shelf of volumes. I fear I can only 
offer something on account. Besides, I am 
not certain that all the senders are entitled 
to claim for “ value 

received.” Perhaps it 

were best to file a peti- 

tion in bankruptcy, and 7 
pay about three lines in {, 
the pound. At this rate 





my biggest creditor 
would be Mr. Charles ( 
G. Leland, whose ‘ 


Memoirs (Heinemann) 
weigh from six to seven 
pounds. Yet they are not 
heavy ; the ingenuous_per- 
sonality of Hans Breitmann 
transpires throughout. He 
is a wonderful old fellow, who 
has lived a marvellously full- 
blooded and many-sided life. 
His virile energies were de- 
voted to ending slavery, and 
to-day I believe his chief enthusiasm is for 
mending old clothes. He has seen everything 
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worth seeing, done everything worth doing, 
and known everybody worth writing about. 
A lawyer in the States, an autobiographer in 
this country, he has written poems both in 
English and Breitmannese, edited journals in 
American, and translated Heine for Heine- 
mann ; fought with equal zeal in the Civil 
War, and behind a barricade in Paris in 748 ; 
introduced Industrial Art into schools, and 
fraternised with gipsies, Indians, and Italian 
witches. He was mixed up with politics, and 
carried Grant into power. 


Hans Breitmann led a barty— 
Vere is dat barty now ? 


Autobiography is usually the least con- 
vincing of all forms of fiction, but Mr. 
Leland’s is done with such naive art that | 
am almost tempted to believe his hero 
actually exists. Indeed, in his preface he 
explicitly professes to be candid, though his 
book has no trace of the quality which makes 
him cite the “ Life of Casanova” as a model 
of “candour.” I do not wonder, by the way, 
that neither Emerson nor Lowell nor Agassiz 
had ever heard of this precious piece of 
autobiography which Mr. Leland confesses 
(and it is almost the only sensational con- 
fession in his A/emozrs) to have read through 
three times. Nay, I was not aware, till I 
came upon Mr. Leland’s remark, that any 
one took this bestial book, beside which 
Rousseau’s “ Confessicns” are conventual 
reading, as real autobiography. From a 
casual inspection it seemed to me merely a 
sustained piece of braggadocio, and the ad- 
venturer himself but the Munchausen of 
morals, a highly ingenious inventor of in- 
finitely varied amours. Does Mr. Leland 
consider it “ plain candour” for aman to skip 
over every other part of his life as Casanova 
does? Even if every word were true, the 
whole would be untrue, because ludicrously 
out of perspective. There is no such fault 
of draughtsmanship to be found with Mr. 
Leland, since even his central figure is not 
disagreeably out of drawing. Most people’s 
recollections—I have often had occasion 
to note—are of no value to anybody but 
the owners. But Leland is an exceptionally 
fine old fellow, and I for one shall not 
grumble if he gives us six or seven pounds 
more autobiography, though I can only 
promise to review, not to read, it. 





F the professed fiction of the year 7%e 
Fleavenly Twins (Heinemann) comes 
first in weight ; indeed, I have often 
thought, in shrinking from those three terrible 
volumes, that the book should have been 
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called “ The Infernal Triplets.” When once 
you have conquered your reluctance, the 
Twins hold you and you hold the Twins. 
It is not generally realised that the book 
has made a bigger success than “ Robert 
Elsmere,” though on a lower plane, for it has 
had a special vogue among old women of 
both sexes. Still, the brilliant young widow 
deserves her luck, and when she learns how 
to construct, she will be a novelist. The 
author of Dodo (Methuen) is another real 
accession ; he has given us that rare creation 

a woman, though it was rather odd to 
christen this ultra-modern, flighty creature 
by the name of an extinct wingless bird. 
Her talk is rather Barry | ain-ful, methinks. 
Some of it might have been picked up in 
a Canadian canoe, though Mr. Benson is 
credited with having got it from the lady’s 
own mouth. (I wish, by the way, Mr. Barry 
Pain would give up everything else and finish 
“ The Octave of Claudius,” for this first novel 
of his is one of the things we are all waiting 
for. The sprightly school-story, Cyr/ and 
Graeme |Cassell], which he has put us off with, 
leaves the laurels of Talbot Baines Reed and 
Barry Pain pretty much as they were.) 

“Have you read ‘ Dodo’ ?” says a character 
in Vashti and Esther (Chatto & Windus), 
which is nothing if not up to date. This is the 
lightning artist indeed ; Howells makes his 
characters discuss James—or is it Howells ?- 
But either of these distinguished writers is 
a fact of the day, whereas Benson is as yet 
only a fact of the hour. You perceive Vashti 
and Esther is just the kind of novel one 
might expect from a woman of the Word. 
Every student of Belle’s Letters will be 
prepared for sparkling sketches of society, 
and for ladies who express their emotions by 
picking out their accordion-pleated sleeves 
and shaking out their cvéfon skirts. They 
will not be surprised by epigrams, almost as 
numerous cs the two thousand dinner-napkins 
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which Mrs. Peachem used up at one of her 
triumphant suppers; but they w7// be as- 
tonished at passages of melodrama which 
might have come from “The World,” as it 
was played at Drury Lane. Why Adam 
Mallard, the Puritan gamekeeper, should 
tramp to London with a fallen woman (who 
dies on the way) in search of his vanished 
love, when he could have arrived quicker by 
taking the train the next morning, I fail to 
understand. “Belle” will do better to stick 
to Society, in whose absurd and celestial 
circles she moves with surer tread ; though it 
must be admitted there are both strength 
and pathos in the scene of poor Esther’s 
death. Belle’s attempt to connect her narra- 
tive with Long’s picture of Vashti and Esther, 
not to say with the Bible story, is a mistake ; 
the analogy is strained and the story only 
seems the more artificial. Moreover, there 
is a touch of lady’s French and a touch of 
lady’s grammar which have no place in 
Belle’s Letters. The comedy—for it is a 
tragedy only to Esther—commences in the 
eternal country house ; but the most original, 
if not the wittiest, chapter is that called 
“Poor in a Palace.” “Pushing people are 
always good to the poor” is only one of the 
many cynical sayings that brighten the book 
and sadden the reader. 
Society, as lady writers picture it, is an 
army of selfish voluptuaries, whose days are 
spent in dressing, 
dancing, 
and flirting; and 
many a fashionable 
novel should be 
suppressed as 


feeding, 





dangerous, if 
anarchists 
were in the 
habit of read- 
ing fiction. But 
then, the Society novel rarely does more 
than skim the surface, and the aristocrats 
are not so black as they are painted by 
admiring journalists. 

The sufferings of Vashti, whom her hus- 
band did not love till the end of the second 
volume, do not touch me deeply. She is a 
sweet, lovable creature, but she wears nice 
frocks, and eats nice dinners, and dances 
with Royalty, while Esther is doing needle- 
work and starving. Haman plays no part 
in the story: it is a novel without a villain, 
unless we are to consider nearly all the 
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characters villains But Socialism has not 
made such strides as that yet. 

Another new writer, from whom some 
jaded critics expect good work, is Anthony 
Hope. As yet he is merely light and airy, 
an urban writer, if ever there was one, with a 
play of social epigrams of fashionable London 
make. Mr. Wit?s Widow (Methuen) stole 
a pair of shoes when a girl; hence a futile 
little comedy-drama of the middle-class 
society she aspires to marry into. As simple 
a tale as “ Goody Two-Shoes,” you see. In 
A Change of Air (Methuen) Mr. Hope gives 
us a rattling treatment of a theme whose 
subtlety and difficulty he does not seem to 
suspect—nothing less than the sobering down 
of a Swinburnian poet, not to say his con- 
ventionalisation. Dale Bannister, the poet 
in question, would make the Scciety of 
Authors green with envy. This young 
gentleman, having denounced kings and 
capitalists in swinging verse, makes enough 
money to set up like a little king in a country 
villa, surrounded by a group of courtier- 
friends, who seem to live at his expense, and 
he is actually able to offer the local bookseller 
a bonus of two hundred pounds—and that 
not to sell his books, but to suppress them ! 
Tantene “libre” celestibus animis? Two 
hundred pounds! The very amount that 
overbalanced William Watson. Why, Swin- 
burne in his palmiest days could not have 
been so free-handed. The other day an 
early letter from Mr. Swinburne was published 
in which he asked ten pounds for the first 
use of a copy of verses; and even this demand 
a newspaper scribe thought was sordid. Of 
course Mr. Swinburne gets far more now; but 
then, on the other hand, he does not write 
so well. Except the immaculate Tennyson, 
no poet has made his pile in our generation, 
and even he did not suffer from an invasion 
of cheques at anything like the age of Dale 
Bannister. If Mr. Anthony Hope has such 
ideas of literary remuneration, I fear he will 
be sadly disappointed when his publisher's 
returns come in. At present he talks quite 
like an outsider. 

To WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
410U complain that society does not 
assign 
To the writer a good-enough niche ; 
’Tis untrue—he is honoured as something 
divine ! 
For society thinks he is rich. 
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mM LIVE SCHREINER is one of the few 
writers who have never made their 
art a trade. But her publisher is 
wiser, and Dream Life and Keal Life would 
be ludicrously trivial but for the last story, 
“The Policy in Favour of Protection.” 
Even if the book were worth publishing, it 
is not worth eighteenpence. I do not like 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Policy in Favour of 
Contraction. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan, who shares with 
OliveSchreineracapacity for sustained silence, 
and a genius for poetical and spiritual alle- 
gory, has written 4 Book of Strange Sins 
(Ward, Lock), a collection of powerful imagin- 
ative pieces with the same ethical spirit that 
informed his “Dead Man’s Diary.” They 
are rather unequal, nothing in the book being 
quite so finely imaginative as “The Lonely 
God” (though the theme has already been 
touched by Robert Buchanan), unless it 
be the last half-dozen pages of “A Literary 
Gent,” which are of unsurpassable strength 
and originality. Zhe Jron Pirate (Cassell), 
by Max Pemberton, gives the striking adven- 
tures of a piratesteamer. This is nota penny 
steamer charging twopence, like the pirate 
’bus, but a steamer fitted up for robbery on 
the high seas. The book were better entitled 
“The Brazen Liar.” Anglo-India is at last 
faithfully done into English by Mrs. Steel 
in Miss Stuar’s Legacy (Macmillan), which 
a well-known Anglo-Indian tells me is the 
best novel he has ever read on the subject, its 
accuracy of detail stamping the authoress as a 
keen observer of men and things. Barabbas 
(Methuen), who was a publisher, has now 
been published. I have gone through Miss 
Corelli’s “ Crucifiction,” but the subject is too 
delicate for me to venture on critically. I 
am not the right person to review an attack 
upon Christianity. Miss Corelli might learn 
a lesson in restraint from Mr. Frederic Wed- 
more—the art-critic whose critical gift has 
so chastened his creative, that his collected 
opera can be read in two hours, and re- 
membered for a lifetime. There is a tender 
dignity of conception and execution in his 
Pastorals of France (Elkin Mathews). His 
details are exquisitely chosen, his touches 
quiet and delicate, his whole effect remind- 
ing one of a painting by Millet. The love 
of an elderly man for a girl is perhaps too 
frequent a motive, considering the paucity of 
Mr. Wedmore’s production, but it is always 
handled freshly and delicately. “The Four 
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Bells of Chartres” is the strongest of the 
stories : the end is beautifully felt, and the 
lines depicting the lonely Old Curé are 
delicately yet firmly etched in. The final 
words, “ Seventy-four,” are like the solemn 
tolling of a Cathedral bell. Mr. Wedmore’s 
Renunciations, written after a great gap of 
years, show a falling-off. His own renun- 
ciation of creative literature did not make him 
stronger. The Pastorals of France are all 
Renunciations, but alas! the Renunctations 
are not Pastorals of France. Yet “A Chemist 
in the Suburbs” is a clever cameo, and the 
“North Coast and Eleanor,” if artlessly 
told, must be read for the sombre vigour of 
its tragic finish. In the Comedy of Masks 
(Heinemann), Messrs. Ernest Dowson and 
Arthur Moore have made a noteworthy begin- 
ning; they have proportion, wit, pathos, 
strength, and here and there they break new 
ground ; yet somehow the book lacks magnet- 
ism and movement ; and the Quixotic sacri- 
fice, which is the slender pivot on which the 
story moves, savours @f the theatrical. The 
authors are strongest in what the actor calls 
“character”—their younger figures are as 
colourless as stage-lovers. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury seems to 
be blessed in his children, for while one son 
has pleased the crowd 
with prose, another (Arthur 6! 
Christopher) has _ pleased 
the few with poetry. The 
Daily Chronicle has called 
the young poet a disciple (fF 
of Matthew Arnold. Surely " t a 
a hard saying, when we \ 
remember that the author 
is an undoubting and undoubted Christian. 
It is true there is the same note of austerity, 
the same stately measure, but there is not the 
weightiness, nor the charm, nor the music of 
Arnold at his best. There is more of Words- 
worth, and even of William Collins (to whom 
he addresses a poem) ; and there, is a good 
deal of Benson himself, expressed in quaint 
fancies about toads and beetles and weeds 
and flowers. The Poems (Elkin Mathews) 
are full of vivid vignettes, and indeed Mr. 
3enson’s greatest gifts are description and 
distinction. Both these qualities are well- 
marked in this specimen quatrain : 


‘ 7) ¢ 
yo? f hia, 


Sy 





** Over the red roofs blinks the solemn tower, 
With shuttered eyelids, meditating peace, 
Or stirs itself to strike a pensive hour, 
And dreams and wonders till the echoes cease,” 
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For the rest Mr. Benson’s aspirations may 
be gathered from his excellent preface : 

“ Behind the burning questions of the day, 
which after all affect legislators and politicians 
and writers of articles more than the classes 
whom they claim to represent, which interest 
those who talk more than those who listen, 
there lies a large region of simple facts and 
quiet experiences. The almond-tree blooms, 
the rook strides over the new-turned furrow, 
and the streams hurry through the meadows 
with a singular indifference to the promises 
of Socialism and the mysteries of Home 
Rule.” 

The same moral is taught, though more 
trippingly and gracefully, by Mr. Norman 
Gale, whose Orchard Songs (Elkin Mathews) 
will charm all who admire his country muse. 
Despite realism and Thomas Hardy and 
The New Arcadia, the old idyllic world of 
Colin and Delia lives once again in Mr. 
Gale’s lyrics, though somehow there is a 
touch of freshness and a sense of the open 
air that make us feel the sun and the wind 
in our faces. Colin and Delia seem flesh 
and blood, not porcelain and paint. This is 
because Mr. Gale’s sympathy with nature is 
not the theatrical affectation of the fine 
ladies who played at shepherdesses_ on 
Tis not the artificial 
rusticity of the eighteenth-century lyrists. 
He has a subtle kinship with birds and 
flowers, and understands 


Watteau’s canvases. 


‘** The fairy-tales of pigeons.” 


For such a shy young man Mr. Gale’s poetic 
pictures are surprisingly often studies from 
the nude. In an epilogue he defends him- 
self against the charge of having held the 
(sporting) mirror up to nature, protesting 


‘“*That more of virtue less of robe 


3elongs to purity.” 


Personally, I question neither the purity of 
his motives nor of his pictures (which have 
the chastity of statuary). It is the purity of 
his rhymes that I would impeach. It was in 
this very magazine that he rhymed “ circle” 
with “purple.” I once asked him how he 
justified himself, and he drew my attention 
to the fact that cr rhymes with fur, and cle 


with #/e. After which there was no more to 
be said. 
The first three stories of J/ademoiselle 


Miss (Heinemann) by Henry Harland are 
delightful reading. “All that glitters 1s 
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not pinchbeck,” one of his own personages 
reminds us, and there is depth beneath the 
sparkling surface of Mr. Harland’s narrative. 
What pathos in “ The Funeral March of a 
Marionette ”—the story of the gay Zizi—the 
lively doll of the Latin quarter—who from 
her birth did only one sincere, one real thing 

died! What humorous insight in the 
story of “ Mademoiselle Miss,” a charming 
young English girl strayed into a boarding- 
house of cocottes, who draw in their skirts 
with resentment when they pass her by! 
Topsy-turvey trick you will say; and you will 
find fresh reason for your cry in the tale of 
“The Prodigal Father.” But then, my 
friends, topsy-turveydom is not so easy as 
it looks. The trouble is not in inverting, 
but in finding what fo znvert. Our language 
is full of ancient saws, but it is Oscar Wilde’s 
wit that discovers which to turn upside 
down. Anybody can stand anything on its 
head, but it is only the real humourist who 
knows which thing can stand on its head 
without falling or looking foolish. ’Tis the 
same in stage dialogue. Many a man of 
moderate wit can find a repartee, when the 
joke is unconsciously led up to by another 
speaker. It is the preparation for the joke 
that is the dramatist’s difficulty. To borrow 
a term from the Greek 
protasis of the repartee is more troublesome 
than the apodosis. The puzzle is, therefore, 
find the protasis. When Barry Pain says 
that sometimes the glowing fire in the grate 
stares at you from behind its bars, as if it 
could read pictures in you, you cannot help 


grammars, the 


laughing. If he had given you the protasis : 
“ You gaze into the fire as if you could read 


g 
pictures in it,” even you could have invented 
the inversion. ‘Topsy-turveydom is, I repeat, 
no laughing matter. It is an art 
be studied. When Mr. Besant’s School of 
Literature is founded, there will be 


EXERCISES IN TOPSY-TURVEYDOM. 


and must 


1. Invert the following commonplaces 


humorously :— 
Honesty is the best policy. 
The cup that cheers but not inebriates. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Like a child in its mother’s arms. 
(Not so easy, you see !) 


2. Invert the following #o¢/fs humorously ; 


(a) A parted husband and wite reconciled by 
their little child (Stock Poetry). 
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(2) A patient marrying his nurse on recovery 
(3tock Prose). 





(c) A mother-in-law who comes to stay six 
months (The Old Humour). 


OPSY-TURVEYDOM performs a 
lofty philosophical function. Every- 
thing rusts by use. Our moral ideals 
grow mouldy if preached too much ; our 
stories stale if told too often. Conventionality 
is but a living death. The other side of 
everything must be shown, the reverse of 
the medal, the silver side of the shield as well 
as the golden. Convex things are equally 
concave, and concave things convex. The 
world was made round so that one man’s 
“up” should be another man’s “down.” 








The world is the earthly paradox, with four 
cardinal points of mutual contradiction, all 
equally N.,S., E., and W. ’Tis thus a symbol 
of all paradoxes, of all propositions in which 
mutually contradictory things are true. Nay, 
paradox is the only truth, for it cannot be 
denied ; including, like the world, its own 
contradiction. Topsy-turveydom unfolds our 
musty ideas to the sun and spreads them out 
the other way. The man who reverses the 
Fifth Commandment and says that parents 
should honour their children is not a flippant 
jester, but a philosophic thinker. This is 
the true inwardness of the topsy-turvey 
humourist. 
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fOPSY-TURVEYDOM has played a 
prodigious part in the progress of 
thought. The history of philosophy 
and science is merely a tale of development 
by topsy-turveydom, every new thinker simply 
contradicting his predecessor. Thales said 
water was the primitive principle of all 
things ; so Anaximander said it was air, 





whereupon Anaximenes said it was matter, 
This made Pythagoras maintain it was not 
concrete matter but abstract number ; where- 
upon Xenophanes would have it that it was 
not number but pure monistic being, and his 
disciple Zeno invented some delightful and 
immortal paradoxes to prove that time and 
motion and number and change have no 
existence, and only existence exists. Up 
comes Heraclitus, proving that existence 
doesn’t exist, and there is nothing in the 
world but becoming: that so far from change 
not existing, nothing exists but change. It 
was now about time to return to earth, and 
so Empedocles and Democritus came along 
with their Atoms; thereby provoking 
Anaxagoras into bringing in Soul to explain 
things. Things were going on thus satis- 
factorily, when the Sophists appeared on 
the scene to say that we didn’t really know 
anything, because all our knowledge was 
subjective, so Socrates insisted that it 
didn’t matter, because conduct was three- 
fourths of life. Plato retorted that it did 
matter, and he invented an archetypal 
universe of which this was a faint and dis- 
torted copy. Naturally Aristotle must con- 
tradict him by founding empirical science, 
which concerns itself only with this world. 
On his heels came the Stoics, who would 
have nothing to do with science except in so 
far as it made men virtuous, and who wanted 
to live soberly and severely. This provoked 
the neo-Platonists into craving for ecstatic 
union with the supernatural. The transition 
period from ancient philosophy to modern 
was one long fight between Nominalists and 
Realists, the one school cussedly teaching 
the exact opposite of the other. 


UT it is in the history of Modern 
Philosophy and Modern Science 
that one finds the strongest examples 
of this progress by paradox. The triumph 
of topsy-turveydom was when Galileo, the 
Oscar Wilde of Astronomy, declared that 
the earth went round the sun—a sheer piece 








of inversion. Darwin, the Barry Pain of 
Biology, asserted that man rose from the 
brutes, and that, instead of creatures being 
adapted to conditions, conditions adapted 
creatures. Berkeley, the Lewis Carroll of 
Metaphysics, demonstrated that our bodies 
are in our minds, and Kant, the W. S. Gilbert 
of Philosophy, showed that space and time 
live in us. In Literature it is the same story. 
To credit the scholars, Homer is no longer 
a man, nor the Bible a book. As for 
Zechariah, it was written before Genesis. 
This topsy-turveydom is a valuable organon 
of scientific discovery. Take any accepted 
proposition, invert it, and you get a New 
Truth. Any historian who wishes to make 
a name has but to state that Ahab was a 
saint and Elijah a fool—that Ananias was 
a realist and George Washington a liar—that 
Charles I. was a John Burns hampered by 
his official position, and that the Armada 
defeated Drake—that Socrates died of drink- 
ing, and that hemlock was what he gave 
Xantippe. In fact, there is no domain of 
intellect in which a judicious cultivation of 
topsy-turveydom may not be recommended. 
Ask why R.A’s are invariably colour-blind, 
and you become a great art critic, while a 
random regret that Mendelssohn had no ear 
for music will bring you to the very front 
in musical circles. For the tail shall always 
wag the dog in the end, and Aristides will 
never be able to remain in Athens if men 
will call him “the Just.” Tout passe, tout 
casse, tout lasse. We are bored—and then 
comes the topsy-turveyist’s opportunity. “To 
every action there is an equal and contrary 
reaction ” is a sure law of motion, ard in the 


seesaw of speculation the “ down” of to-day 





is the “up” of to-morrow. Next century we 
shall be sick of science; and indeed the 
spooks are already returning for the funeral 
of this. They are, however, but the heralds 
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of a saner supernaturalism ; and a more 
significant sign of the times is Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne’s Religion of a Literary Man 
(Elkin Mathews), a bold challenge of the 
two orthodoxies—Religion and Science. 


WR. FREDERIC HARRISON, who 
has always been so positive as to what 
the religion of any kind of man ought 
to be, now complains that literature holds 
aloof from our stage. The truth is the very 
reverse. It is our stage that holds aloof from 
literature. (You see, | am applying the topsy- 
turvey method for the discovery of truth.) 
The Independent Theatre is the only one 
that courts the /¢¢¢érateur, and it is certainly 
something to have gota play out of “ Michael 
Field.” But the Question of Memory 
turned out as “bluggy” as its predecessor, 


Alan’s Wife, the author re 





of which still remains 
anonymous, though his 
work is now printed 
with an overwhelming 
preface by William 
Archer. I say “ over- 
whelming” advisedly, 





little play no less than 
Mr. Walkley, who has 
indiscreetly and illogi- 
cally banned the piece 
as beyond the sphere 
of art. For my part I4‘)* ai aii 
was more painfully racked by the third act 
of the gruesome drama of the Hungarian 
Rising of ’48, which the two mild-looking 
ladies have concocted. This third act re- 
minds me strongly of E. Nesbit’s “ Ballad 
of Splendid Silence,” with a horror or two 
thrown in. Nothing more brutally poignant 
has been seen on our stage. After this tense 
act of suspense and slaughter, the sudden 
fall to super-subtle Ibsenite discussions be- 
tween two lovers and a iass as to which 
should be “odd man out,” made the gods 
sarcastic. There is good stuff in the play, 
though the personages are too lofty-spoken 
for reality ; but why did not Mr. Grein cut 
out the first line? The drama commences 
by the leading actor remarking in most 
doleful accent : 


for it overwhelms the | 


**T cannot play.” 


Itis a drama written by ladies for ladies ; 
and so Mrs. Theodore Wright, Miss Hall 
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Caine and Miss Mary Keegan got good 
parts and played them admirably. 
Keegan’s voice seemed strangely like Miss 


4}HE horrors of war, which freeze the 
“Michael Field’s” drama, 

seem to have reached vanishing point 
in our latest African campaign. 
ness of the English losses is appalling. 
not see the fun of fighting (ze. of paying 
taxes) if all the spice and relish is to be taken 
I want more blood for 
my money—hecatombs of corpses. Two men 
killed in a whole battle? 
cannot have my war at my own doors, and 
and the cannon I have 
paid for, I must at least have sensational 
battle-fields—Actiums 


out of the results. 


hear the bands 


and Waterloos 
What is the use of war if it does 
not even serve to reduce our surplus popula- 
Soldiering was never so healthy an 
occupation as to-day ; one fights only a few 
days a year at the utmost, and if the pay is 
poor, so is that of the scavenger and the 
engine-driver and the miner, and everybody 
else who does the dirty work of civilisation, 
and does it, too, without pomp and circum- 
stance and brass bands and laureates, 











Tommy ROTKINS. 


I went into a furrin land to see a bit o’ war, 

The African ’e comes and stands a Maxim gun 
before, 

That mows him down by hundreds in the twinkling 
of an eye, 

I lights a cigarette and reads, and to myself sez I: 


Oh, it’s Tommy this and Tommy Rot, and 
Tommy hip, hooray ! 

But it’s jolly Tommy Rotkins when the gun 
begins to play, 








The gun begins to play, my boys, the gun 
begin to play, 

Oh, it beats the Civil Service when the gun 
begins to play. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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VEXED QUESTIONS. 


Is Anonymity in Journalism Desirable ? 


iB 
BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

HE fifth-rate novelist, smarting from a castigation, is wont to denounce 
anonymous criticism as the unpardonable sin. “O the infamy,” she 
exclaims, “of the villain that skulks behind the mask of anonymity!” Nor 

has she the wit to see that a signature would rob her of the one poor grievance 
which consoles her for wasted hours and wrecked ambitions. ‘Though the bays are 
denied her, at least she should find some small comfort in the martyr’s crown. 
Indeed, if she got her desire, and were trounced by a critic who wrote his name 
in full, the last ragged excuse for pity would be torn from her. Now, the fate of 
the fifth-rate novelist concerns none other than herself and her agent; and her cry 
is only interesting because it is always uttered to darken counsel and to set the 
anonymity of journalism in a false light. 

The critic was not invented to amuse the concocter of slop-fiction or the facile 
spinner of theological commonplace ; and in discussing the function and method of 
criticism there is no reason to respect the author’s preference. You would not ask 
the inhabitants of Her Majesty’s gaols to reform the criminal law ; and as the critic’s 
duties are judicial, he must be left to discharge them as best he may. What con- 
ditions, then, are most favourable to his craft? Shall he follow M. Zola’s advice, 
and sign his judgments ? or shall he support our own tradition, and leave his articles 
to speak for themselves? Both reason and experience are on the side of anonymity. 
The bitter attacks continually made upon unsigned articles have no better foundation 
than an inveterate pessimism. A piece of criticism, argues the apostle of signatures, 
is like a patent medicine: it can never be genuine without its proper trademark. 
The critic, he would have us believe, is only saved from malice and venality from 
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a fear that his sins will find him out; his sense of responsibility is so slight that 
his name alone will save him from acts of bad faith. But to this argument it may 
be replied that the proof of the critic is in the criticism. A signature neither adds 
to nor detracts from the weight of a judgment; and it has been proved by many 
years of unsigned criticism that a writer may take up his pen in honesty and 
intelligence without letting the world into the secret of authorship. Even if it 
be granted that all critics are knaves, the most hostile amateur of fiction will not 
confess them all fools. And is there an editor in London who would hesitate to 
discharge a contributor who took advantage of his anonymity to logroll or blackmail ? 
Some small confidence must be placed in every trade; and if you do not find a 
prima-facie case that your grocer gives you sand for sugar, why without examination 
should you denounce the critic as a liar and a rogue? In brief, anonymous 
articies mean neither cowardice nor recklessness. ‘The critic’s trade is carried on 
with more distinction and a finer literary sense than the common novelist’s, for 
instance, or the minor poet’s. There is no more virtue in three volumes of loose 
English and corrupt sentiment than in two columns of sound sense and clean writing. 
The critic has at least as much claim to consideration as the so-called creator whom 
he reviews; and if it please him to suppress a signature which is not pertinent to 
the discussion, he has a perfect right so to do. ‘The hack novelist has no faith 
in honesty. He detects wounded vanity or personal malice in every syllable of 
depreciation. He is never weary of insisting that the critic could not write the 
miserable works which he tears to ribbons. Of course he could not—because he 
is a critic. If he is so blind to right and wrong that he could pass as his own 
the rubbish he dismisses in a paragraph, he should never again venture to ply his 
trade. It is a matter of standard, after all. ‘The critic produces little because he 
is fastidious ; he deserves the world’s gratitude because he leaves it less to forget ; 
and he has earned his right to grant or withhold his signature as he chooses. 

The system is still imperfect, but you are not likely to improve it by a sudden 
and radical change. If the unsigned article now and again gives the scoundrel who 
finds his way into every business too obvious an opportunity, the other method 
of universal signatures opens the door to unashamed villainy, and destroys the 
worth and dignity of criticism. No respectable critic of art, literature, or the 
drama, is wont to aggravate his contempt for the charlatan, because his name is 
concealed. (Even if it were so, the victim has his remedy, and can easily tear 
off the mask.) But there is no doubt that the habit of signing makes for mutual 
admiration. Mr. Jones reviews Mr. Smith over his signature, and, the transaction 
being thus in the world’s eye, Mr. Smith cannot but most amiably retaliate. And 
so the game is carried on, until, instead of a respected journal and a sound body of 
opinion, you find the sheet of a trivial clique, insensibly compelled to a dishonesty, 
which is none the better because it is inspired by an interested kindliness. Again, 
there is no influence so damning as a too frequent publicity. The critic alone 
escapes the curse of self-advertisement. Such work as he does is known and 
approved by his colleagues, but his name is unheard in the Underground, while the 
tea-tables of the provinces refrain from discussing his family and his tastes. Hence, 
so long as he respects himself and his craft, he need neither pander to the mob, nor 
set out frankly (in the spirit of the illiterate novelist) to give his clients what they 
ask of him. .He pursues his craft for its. own sake, and without the misleading 
stimulus of uninstructed applause. As he is unknown save by his works, he has 
small temptation to take himself over seriously. He does what he can to sweep 
the streets of rubbish, because scavenging is one part of his trade; but he does not 
exaggerate the importance of the achievement. And he is deaf to the suggestion 
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that the quality of his criticism is unimportant, so long as his costume and the 
length of his hair are sufficiently paragraphed. In fact, his work, existing not for 
the signature’s sake but its own, stands or falls by its merits. No side-issue of 
notoriety can cheapen it, and the critic alone among men of letters is forbidden to 
bolster up unfinished articles by the conjuring of a name. ‘To expect the novelist 
to lay aside the hope of fame by concealing his personality from the populace is vain 
indeed. It is a part of the Darwinian theory that a limb fallen into desuetude 
ceases to exist. And if once the signature becomes omnipotent, there is an end 
of criticism. The larger the name, the more worthless the work ; and the journal 
of the future will become a mere album of autographs, unless self-respect prove 
superior to publicity. Alas! it is too late for anonymity to even regenerate British 
fiction ; but it would be mere madness to rob criticism of that one quality of reticence 
which is and has been its best safeguard. 

That the eternal signature destroys both critic and criticism is only too patent. 
There are practitioners in our midst who have been persuaded by their signatures 
to esteem each other’s follies the essentials of literature, and to believe the drama 
threatened when they disagree. M. Zola, moreover, in attempting to persuade 
English journalists to follow the habit of France, pointed with a certain pride to 
the influence wielded by M. Sarcey and Jules Lemaitre. He could not have 
chosen more unfortunate examples. M. Sarcey long since signed himself into 
imbecility. There is every reason to believe that he once read Aristotle’s Poetics 
in a crib, and got so firm a grasp of first principles, that his criticism was often 
sane and generally spirited. But it has long been evident to M. Sarcey that the 
public is interested not in the articles but in the writer, and he has fallen into the 
trap with the utmost readiness. He is never tired of discussing Francisque Sarcey— 
a topic far more thrilling in his eyes than the theatre. You may learn, if you take 
the trouble to study the gentleman, what are his habits, his tastes and his friend- 
ships. Not many months ago the world was startled by the news that the “ great 
man” had embraced the vegetarian doctrine. Now, the man is great only because 
his name is in the mouths of men. Had he pursued his business with a proper 
modesty, and a better sense of proportion, we should have known nothing whatever 
of M. Sarcey’s diet, but we might have been the richer by several volumes of 
criticism. Again, M. Lemaitre has recently confessed that the French practice of 
signed articles has made criticism impossible. The critic, he says, is so hampered 
by publicity that he is never able to express his opinion with perfect frankness. 
He can but give an impartial account of what he reads or sees, and leave his 
readers to form their own conclusions. Upon what ground, then, does signed 
criticism deserve support? The ancient argument that the critic uses the vizard 
of anonymity for base purposes must be abandoned. If the judgment of intelligent 
writers is to take effect upon its merits, the world must not be swayed by irrelevant 
personality. One only consideration remains to back the signature, and that the 
“high-minded ” critic dismisses with a lofty contempt. 

Literature is commonly said to be ruled by “the price per thou.,” and signed 
articles mean money. ‘The man in the street, who cheerfully pays a penny for a 
name, declines to waste either time or coppers upon mere literature. If the critic, 
who at present receives starvation wages, constantly reminded the world of his 
existence, he might grow as rich as a popular novelist or a respectable stockbroker. 
There is nothing so elevating as publicity. Be known of the people, and all the 
joys of wealth shall be yours. Hitherto the critic has followed his trade with a 
proper suppression of self, he has slated his inferiors and has been spitefully treated 
for his pains. But if once he made up his mind to sign every paragraph that 
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he penned, he might meet his enemy—the novelist—on her own ground, and 
beat her. Agents would soon be clamouring for a tithe of his income; he would 
join the Authors’ Society, and merrily engage in the hunt for sovereigns. In a 
brief year the voice of the backbiter would be hushed. An undeserved notoriety 
would drive his “price” higher and higher still. The illustrated papers would 
interview him (with a portrait), and the evening prints would keep his name 
standing in type. Perhaps he would go into Parliament, or comfort himself with 
directors’ fees. In fact, he would prosper exceedingly, and be happy in all the 
consolations that fame affords. But long before he reached the pinnacle he would 
have lost the critic’s instinct, and the habit of wholesome censure. His own triumph 
would mean the degradation of his business ; and therefore it is obvious that such 
critics as are honest and accomplished craftsmen will still turn a deaf ear to the 
tempter, and, withholding their names from the curiosity of the idle, will remain 
implacable. After all, it is easy enough to turn out lengths of fiction, or to spoil 
strips of canvas. But the critic is not so easy to come by. And therefore nobility 
obliges him to do his work in secret, and to heed not the reproach of the too 
arrogant “ creator.” 

Both sides are agreed that political articles should carry the weight of a party 
rather than of a person. ‘To picture the judicial summaries of Ze Zimes outraged by 
the signature of a mere man is an obvious blasphemy, and journalism itself would 
be at an end if so monstrous an innovation were tolerated. France is compelled 
by law to sign, and the result is a perpetual series of bloodless duels. England 
manufactures a corporate opinion, and platitude is the frequent consequence. But 
certain institutions admit of no reform, and the unsigned leader is as firmly 
established as the throne itself. The critic of literature and art is not so sternly 
shielded as the writer of political leaders ; yet (let us hope) he also will turn away 
from avarice and intimidation, and continue “to skulk behind the mask.” And 
now I am asked, in defiance of a sincere conviction, to sign my part in the present 
discussion ! 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


rE. 
BY E. B. IWAN MULLER. 


ERY few Englishmen, and still fewer English journalists, could be found to 
condemn outright our prevailing system of anonymous journalism. I, who 
write this plea for a modification of the fashion in vogue, though I have 

written some thousands of articles, have never, so far as my memory serves me, 
written my name under one until to-day. The explanation of this almost unanimous 
approval of anonymity in journalism is not hard to find. It is twofold. In the first 
place the prevailing system—criticised somewhat ignorantly by M. Zola—satisfies 
that unfailing test which the innate conservatism of the Anglo-Saxon race always 
applies to practical problems: it has worked very well. Englishmen are as dis- 
putatious as other people, but they never allow @ rior? reasoning to determine 
practical issues. And therefore, realising that under the shelter of the anonymous 
principle there has grown up what is undoubtedly the most satisfactory and the 
most creditable press in the world, they are content with the result, and are 
perhaps inclined to attribute to certain factors in this success—such as the 
anonymity of newspaper articles—an undue share of the credit. English journalism 
is anonymous and is successful; therefore, it is argued, it is successful because 
it is anonymous. ‘The logic is girlish, but the inference drawn is not altogether 
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wrong. Anonymity has contributed to the successful development of English journalism, 
and the principle it involves is in the main a sound one. But the principle is sub- 
ject to limitations and qualifications, as 1 hope to show, which are not yet sufficientiy 
recognised in this country, 

Newspapers exist primarily for the dissemination of news, and, in most cases, 
for the defence or advocacy of certain political or social principles. And, so far 
as these objects are concerned, the principle of anonymity is not only defensible, 
but unassailable. It does not, and cannot, matter to any “intelligent reader ” 
what man, or combination of men, supplied the item of information which interests 
him. And, on the other side, what is known as the policy of a paper is not 
the mere expression of the opinions of the individual, or individuals, who happen 
to write the leading articles of the day. If it were only that, though there might 
be no particular reason for such articles being signed by their authors, it is equally 
true that there would be no particular reason why they should not be so signed. 
But every journalist knows that the policy of a paper is something far more subtle 
and complex than this. Though it is difficult to define, it is easily enough 
understood by those whose duty it is to translate it into words. It is the resultant 
of many different forces, of which the idiosyncrasy of the individual writers 
is by no means the most important. If, therefore, the leading articles in our 
daily papers bore the signatures of their writers, they would convey the impression 
that they merely embodied the views of the author. And that impression would 
not necessarily be an accurate one. I do not say it would often be the reverse of 
accurate, for that I do not believe ; but the accuracy would be limited, and would 
exclude many considerations that cannot be ignored. 

So far, then, I am on the side of the defenders of the anonymous in journalism. 
If a newspaper were a disseminator of news and a preacher of doctrines, and these 
things only, I should be disposed to take the anonymous side absolutely and without 
qualification. But the modern newspaper is something more, and is rapidly becoming 
a great deal more, than this. Of late years the daily press, without abandoning its 
original functions, has developed into a vehicle of criticism upon art, literature, music, 
and everything else which contributes to the enjoyment, or weariness, of life. Now, 
with regard to these subjects, I see many reasons for the abandonment of anonymity 
and very few in favour of its retention. A daily paper might, it is true, have what 
I have described as a defined policy with regard to matters artistic, literary, dramatic, 
and the like; but the bald fact remains that no daily paper has such a policy. What 
the conductors of our best English journals do is, to entrust the task of reviewing and 
criticising to the ablest individuals or set of individuals whose services they can 
command, and to give them a free hand. ‘That their contributions should be 
edited, and are edited, is of course true; but that they are edited with regard for 
taste and in matters of detail rather than with any idea of setting up and keeping 
up a ‘certain defined literary and artistic canon, will be admitted by most people 
conversant with journalism. It is true, no doubt, that an attempt is made, more 
or less successfully, by weekly and monthly reviews to set up such a canon of 
criticism ; and in their case, whether they succeed or not, anonymity is at least 
justifiable. But, as far as the daily papers are concerned, this is not the case, and 
it is impossible that it should be. The result is that criticism and reviewing are 
really the expressions of individual opinion, and do not convey the views of the 
amalgam known as “ the paper.” 

Here, I think, we reach the limits of the defensibility of the anonymous. Under 
the existing system there are very real and obvious dangers of abuse. It is impossible 


to live amongst journalists and not to hear charges of “ logrolling” or of gratifying 
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personal partisanship or personal spite. I am not concerned to express an opinion 
whether these charges that are so freely bandied about are true or false. ‘They are 
probably false, and they are certainly exaggerated. But it is indisputable that, 
whether the system is abused or not, it lends itself to abuse, and a proffered loan 
is less often declined than accepted. For my part, I can see no reason why 
criticism pure and simple should not bear the signature of the critic. Delicacy 
does not enter into the question. In nine cases out of ten, the author or the 
artist or the actor knows, or, what amounts to the same thing as far as he is 
concerned, infers, who it is that has criticised him. 

If it be argued, as I have sometimes heard it argued, that Mr. A is the person 
best qualified by his attainments to criticise Mr. B’s work, but that Mr. A’s personal 
feelings with regard to Mr. B—whether friendly or the reverse-—would fetter his 
freedom in dealing with his subject in a signed article, I reply that the argument 
tells rather against anonymity than for it. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
question whether reviews or criticisms should be written by personal friends or 
personal foes ; for though the subject is an interesting one, it lies outside the 
sphere of the present article. But I am convinced that articles written under such 
conditions are better signed than unsigned. ‘The very fact that the relations of A 
with B are known to a very large number of people aids A greatly in his criticism 
of B to eliminate “the personal equation” from his work. If the personal feeling 
influences the critic, it were obviously better that he should not undertake the task 
of criticism ; if it does not influence him, then the value of his criticism is enhanced 
by his signature, because it gives a guarantee that the work has been performed by 
a competent man. 

That there will be found persons to say that criticism is coloured by personal 
motives amounts to little or nothing. ‘This is said under the anonymous system— 
generally without any foundation, because guesses are made at the authorship of 
criticisms, on the ungenerous principle that if they are favourable they have been 
written by a friend, if they are condemnatory they are the work of a foe. But 
the cases in which personal friendship or animosity can really enter into the 
problem we are discussing are relatively too few to affect the argument. ‘The critic, 
in whatever department he exercises his functions, is, or ought to be, an educator ; 
and a teacher who is ashamed to be known hardly deserves the name. 

I have looked at the question so far almost exclusively from the standpoint of the 
critic and the criticised ; but that is not the only or most important aspect of the 
question. There is the public to consider. The average reader is as much in- 
fluenced by what is said of books or plays or pictures as by the works themselves. 
And, outside a few papers in London and the provinces, the work of reviewing is 
too often done in the most perfunctory manner. It is not only entrusted to hands not 
competent to criticise or review, but as frequently as not is made the duty of some 
member of the staff who was engaged for quite other purposes, who is supposed 
to turn out his column or so of what is dignified by the name of criticism once 
a week. The general adoption of the system of signed reviews and criticisms would 
at least guarantee that the work was done respectably, and the inevitable progress 
of competition would lead, in the long run, to its being done well. - 

The essence of good criticism—given, of course, the proper qualifications—is a 
sense of responsibility. In matters in which what I have called “the policy of the 
paper” is involved, this is ensured by the supervision exercised. ‘Those who have to 
fill the post of editor know personally the subjects on which the paper has a distinct 
and definite policy. ‘They can therefore prune, amend, reject or accept, with a full 
sense of their own responsibility. In this respect the unsigned article is not really 
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anonymous. Neither, from the legal point of view, is the unsigned article on art, 
literature, or the drama. ‘The editor is responsible for any libels contained in his 
paper, as much as if he had written them himself. But the responsibility is of a 
different kind. In all questions in which “the policy of the paper” is concerned, 
the editor ex hypothesit knows his subject. But he cannot know the contents of 
every book which comes to his office for criticism, of every picture-gallery of which a 
review appears, of every play of which he has to insert a notice. The adoption of 
the system of signed articles would not, and should not, relieve him of his legal 
any more than of his moral responsibility, but it would more or less define that 
responsibility, and place it on a more clear and a defensible footing than it stands 
at present. 

I am by no means an advocate, as will be gathered by the foregoing remarks, 
of a sweeping alteration in our accepted system of journalism; but I would urge 
very strongly the adoption of modifications in the direction I have suggested. It is at 
all times a very difficult thing to draw the line; but I think a distinction might fairly 
be maintained between matters for which the editor must necessarily accept absolute 
responsibility, and those in which his moral responsibility is limited to choosing the 
best man at his disposal for a particular kind of work. If articles of the latter class 
bear the signatures of their writers, the responsibility for the nature of the criticisms 
which appear would be confined to the judgment formed of his choice of a 
representative ; it would not, as is now somewhat unfairly the case, extend to the 
character of the criticisms of the critic. I cannot see who would be injured by a 
recognition of the distinction I have attempted to draw, while I am quite convinced 
that the cause of art, literature and the drama would profit greatly ; and I am equally 
sure the work of public education would be largely advanced. 


E. B. Iwan MULLER. 
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THREE DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING TERE FOLLOWING Story. 
THE GRANDSON. 


O* one side of the fireplace in the dining-hall of a mansion, built when the renaissance 
in art and letters, and the visits of adventurous scions of noble houses to foreign 
countries during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had caused the lovers of life domestic to 
surround themselves with luxury, sat an old man. Stern lines about the corners of his 
mouth betokened the hardness of his nature. The open letter in his hand, which, having 
read, he had crushed in his right hand, was from his daughter, who, having married against 
his will, had been told fifteen years before that in sickness or health she should never 
look upon his face again: she was now a widow, and had hoped by an appeal to him on 
behalf of her son to obtain for him the recognition which, for herself, she never would 
have sought. 

“Ah! had I a son,” he exclaimed, as he glanced at a full-length portrait of a young 
gallant in the costume of the sixteenth century, to whom the house of which he bore the 
name owed its origin, “how different my life would have been !” 


* * * * ' * * % * 


A loud ring at the bell broke the thread of his reflections. In a few minutes a servant 
entered. 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, Sir Anthony.” 

“T can see no one—I will not be disturbed,” he exclaimed, as he stood with his back 


to the fireplace. 


The servant turned to go. As he did so a boy of about thirteen years of age passed 
him by and entered the room. With the assurance of manhood he told the servant he 
might go, and advanced towards Sir Anthony, casting aside as he did so a cloak that 
enveloped his figure from his shoulders downwards. The boy was dressed in the costume 
of a page of the time of Charles I., and the exquisite symmetry of his figure was enhanced 
by the picturesque dress he wore. 

“Mother said I was to see you myself, grandfather,” he exclaimed, “and I always 
obey her.” 

“How dare you intrude on me in this way! Does your mother think, then, that by 
your masquerading here she will attain her ends? If so, she is mistaken, Get from my 
sight, I say, or——” 
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The boy stood his ground. The baronet was furious ; unaccustomed to be disobeyed, 
he seized the bell pull, which broke off in his hand. 
“No one will answer you if you ring,” said the boy quietly. “Come, let us sit down 


and discuss the matter.” 


The prize this month is divided between two competitors, and, in order that 
our contributors may form an opinion of the merits of the two sets of drawings, 
we have decided to publish them both. Cheques have been forwarded to— 


Mr. W. DUNDAS, 
42, Linden Gardens, 
Notting Hill Gate, W. 


Mr. W. MORGAN, 
51, Sotheby Road, 
Highbury Park, N. 


The Grandson. [Mr. W. Dunpas 
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The Grandson. Mr. W. Morcan. 
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The Grandson. 











